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THE LADIES LINDORES.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue mansion - house of Dalrul- 
zian stands on the lower slope of 
a hill, which is crowned with a 
plantation of Scotch firs. The 
rugged outline of this wood, and 
the close-tufted mass of the tree- 
tops, stand out against the pale 
East, and protect the house below 
and the “policy,” as the surround- 
ing grounds are called in Scotland; 
so that, though all the winds are 
sharp in that northern county, the 
sharpest of all is tempered. The 
house itself is backed by lighter 
foliage—a feathery grove of birches, 
a great old ash or two, and some 
tolerably well-grown but less poeti- 
cal, elms. It is a house of dis- 
tinctively local character, with the 
curious, peaked, and graduated 
gables peculiar to Scotch rural 
architecture, and thick walls of 
the roughest stone, washed with 
a weather-stained coat of yellow- 
white. Two wings, each present- 
ing a gabled end to the avenue, 
and a sturdy block of building 
retirel between them,—all strong, 
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securely built, as if hewn out of 
the rock, formed the homely house. 
It had little of the beauty which 
a building of no greater pretensions 
would probably have had in Eng- 
land. Below the wings and in 
front of the hall-door, with its two 
broad flat stone steps, there was 
nothing better than a gravelled 
square, somewhat mossy in the 
corners, and marked by the trace of 
wheels; but round the south wing 
there swept a sort of terrace, known 
by no more dignified name than 
that of “The Walk,” from which 
the ground sloped downwards, 
broken at a lower level by the 
formal little parterres of an old- 
fashioned flower-garden. The view 
from the Walk was of no very 
striking beauty, but it had the 
charm of breadth and distance—a 
soft sweep of undulating country, 
with an occasional glimpse of a 
lively trout-stream gleaming here 
and there out of its covert of crags 
and trees, and a great, varied, and 
ever-changing world of sky,—not 
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a prospect which captivated a 
stranger, but one which, growing 
familiar day by day and year by 
year, was henceforth missed like 
something out of their lives by the 
= who, being used to it, had 
earned to love that silent com- 
panionship of nature. It was the 
sort of view which a man pauses, 
not to look at but to see, even 
when he is pacing up and down 
his library thinking of John Thom- 
son’s demand for farm improve- 
ments, or, heavier thought, about 
his balance at his banker’s: and 
which solaces the eyes of a tired 
woman, giving them rest and re- 
freshment through all the vicis- 
situdes of life. People sought it 
instinctively in moods of reflection, 
in moments of watching, at morn- 
ing and at twilight, whenever any 
change was going on in that great 
exhaustless atmosphere, bounded 
by nothing but the pale distance 
of the round horizon,—and when 
was it that there was no change in 
that atmosphere !—clouds drifting, 
shadows flying, gleams of light like 
sudden revelations affording new 
knowledge of earth and heaven. 

On the day on which the reader 
is asked first to visit this house of 
Dalrulzian, great things were hap- 
pening in it. It was the end of 
one régime and the beginning of 
another. The master of the house, 
a young man who had been brought 
up at a distance, was coming home, 
and the family which had lived in 
it for years was taking its leave of 
the place. 

The last spot which they visited 
and on which they lingered was 
the Walk. When the packing was 
over, the final remnants gathered 
up, the rooms left in that melan- 
choly bareness into which rooms 
relapse when the prettinesses and 
familiarities of habitation have 
been swept away, the remaining 
members of the family came out 
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with pensive faces, and stood to- 
gether, gazing somewhat wistfull 

upon the familiar scene. They 
had looked on many that were 
more fair. They were going to a 
landscape of greater beauty further 
south—brighter, richer, warmer in 
foliage and natural wealth; but 
all this did not keep a certain mel- 
anclioly out of their eyes. The 
younger of the party, Nora Bar. 
rington, cried a little, her lip quiv- 
ering, a big tear or two running 
over. “It is foolish to feel it so 
much,” her mother said. “How 
is it one feels it so much? I did 
not admire Dalrulzian at all when 
we came.” 

“Out of perversity,” said her 
husband; but he did not smile 
even at the cleverness of his own 
remark. 

Nora regarded her father with a 
sort of tender rage. “It is all very 
well for you,” she said; “one place 
is the same as another to you. But 
I was such a little thing when we 
came here. To you it is one place 
among many ; to me it is home.” 

“TIF you take it so seriously, 
Nora, we shall have you making 
up to young Erskine for the love 
of his house.” 

“Edward,” cried Mrs. Barrington 
in a tone of reproof, “I feel: dis- 
posed to cry too. We have had a 
great many happy days in it. But 
don’t let old Rolls see you crying, 
Nora. Here he is coming to say 
good-bye. When do you expect 
Mr. Erskine, Rolls? You must tell 
him we were sorry not to sce him; 
but he will prefer to find his house 
free when he returns. I hope he 
will be as happy at Dalrulzian as we 
have been since we came here.” 

“ Wherefore would he no be hap- 
py, mem? He is young and weel 
off: and you'll no forget it’s his own 
house.” 

Rolls had stepped out from one 
of the windows to take farewell of 
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the family, whom he was sorry to 
lose, yet anxious to get rid of. 
There was in him the satisfied air 
of the man who remains in pos- 
session, and whose habits are un- 
affected by the coming and going 
of ephemeral beings such as tenants. 
The Barringtons had been at Dal- 
rulzian for more than a dozen years; 
but what was that to the old ser- 
vant who had seen them arrive 
and saw them go away with the 
same imperturbable aspect? He 
stood relieved against the wall in 
his well-brushed black coat, con- 
cealing a little emotion’ under a 
watchful air of expectancy just 
touched with impatience. Rolls 
had condescended more or less to 
the English family all the time 
they had been there, and he was 
keeping up his réle to the last, 
anxious that they should perceive 
how much he wanted to see them 
off the premises. Mrs. Barrington, 
who liked everybody to like her, 
was vexed by this little demonstra- 
tion of indifference; but the Colonel 
laughed. “I hope Mr. Erskine 
will give you satisfaction,” he said. 
“Come, Nora, you must not take 
root in the Walk. Don’t you see 
that Rolls wishes us away ?” 

“Dear old Walk!” cried Nora; 
“dear Dalrulzian!” She _ rolled 
the r in the name, and turned the 
z into a y (which is the right way 
of pronouncing it), as if she had 
been to the manner born; and 
though an English young lady, 
had as pretty a fragrance of north- 
ern Scotland in her voice as could 
be desired. Rolls did not trust 
himself to look at this pretty figure 
lingering, drying wet eyes, until 
she turned round upon him sud- 
denly, holding out her hands: “The 
moment we are off, before we are 
down the avenue, you will be wish- 
ing us back,” she cried with vehe- 
mence; “you can’t deceive me. 
You would like to ery too, if you 


were not ashamed,” said the girl, 
with a smile and a sob, shaking the 
two half-unwilling hands she had 
seized. 

“Me cry! I've never done 
that since I came to man’s estate,” 
cried Rolls indignantly, but after a 
suspicious pause. “As for wishing 
you back, Miss Nora, wishing you 
were never to go,—wishing you 
would grow to the Walk, as the 
Cornel says ” This was so 
much from such a speaker, that he 
turned, and added in a changed 
tone, “You'll have grand weather 
for your journgy, Cornel. But you 
must mind the twa ferries, and no 
be late starting,”—a sudden re- 
minder which broke up the little 
group, and made an end of the 
scene of leave-taking. It was the 


. farewell volley of friendly animos- 


ity with which Rolls put a stop 
to his own perverse inclination to 
be soft-hearted over the departure 
of the English tenants. “He 
could not let us go without tht 
parting shot,” the “Cornel” said, 
as he put his wife into the jingling 
“coach” from the station, which, 
every better vehicle having been 
sent off beforehand, was all that 
remained to carry them away. 

The Barringtons during their 
residence at Dalrulzian had been 
received into the very heart of 
the rural society, in which ab 
first there had sprung up a half- 
grudge against the almost un- 
known master of the place, whose 
coming was to deprive them of 
a family group so pleasant and so 
bright. The tenants themselves, 
though their turn was over, felt 
instinctively as if they were ex- 
pelled for the benefit of our in- 
truder, and entertained this grudge 
warmly. “Mr. Erskine might just 
as well have stayed away,” Nora 
said. “He can’t care about it as 
we do.” Her mother laughed and 
chid, and shared the sentiment. 
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“But then it’s ‘his ain place,’ as 
old Rolls says.” “And t debits 
he thinks there is twice as muc 
shooting,” said the Colonel, compla- 
cently: “I did, when we came. 
He'll be disappointed, you'll see.” 
This gave him a faint sort of satis- 
faction. In Nora’s mind there was 
a different consolation, which yet 
was not a consolation, but a mix- 
ture of expectancy and curiosity, 
and that attraction which surrounds 
an unconscious enemy. She was 
going to make acquaintance with 
this supplanter, this innocent foe, 
who was turning them out of their 
home because it was his home—the 
most legitimate reason. She was 
about to pay a series of visits in the 
country, to the various neighbours, 
who were all fond of her and reluc- 
tant to part with her. Perhaps her 
mother had some idea of the vague 
scheme of match-making which had 
sprung up in some minds, a plan 
to bring the young people together ; 
for what could be more suitable than 
a match between John Erskine, the 
young master of Dalrulzian, who 
ew nothing about his native 
county, and Nora Barrington, who 
was its adopted child, and loved 
the old house as much as if she had 
been born in it? Mrs. Barrington, 
perhaps, was not _ unconscious 
of this plan, though not a word had 
been said by any of these innocent 
plotters. For indeed what manner 
of man young Erskine was, and 
whether he was worthy of Nora, or 
in the least likely to please her, 
were things altogether unknown to 
the county, where he had not been 
seen for the last dozen years. 
Anyhow he was coming as fast 
as the railway could carry him, 
while Nora took leave of her parents 
at the station. The young man 
then on his way was not even aware 
of her existence, though she knew 
all about him—or rather about 
his antecedents; for about John 
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Erskine himself no one in the 
neighbourhood had much informa- 
tion. He had not set foot in the 
county since he was a boy of ten- 
der years and unformed character, 
whose life had been swallowed 
up in that of an alien family, 
of pursuits and ideas far separ- 
ated from those of his native 
place. It almost seemed, indeed, 
as if it were far from a happ 

arrangement of Providence whic 

made young John Erskine the mas- 
ter of this small estate in the North; 
or rather, perhaps, to mount a little 
higher, we might venture to say that 
it was a very embarrassing circum- 
stance, and the cause of a great deal 
of confusion in this life that Hen 

Erskine, his father, should have 
died when he did. Whatever might 
be the consequences of that step to 
himself, to others it could scarcely 
be characterized but as a mistake, 
That young man had begun to live 
an honest, wholesome life, as a 
Scotch country gentleman should; 
and if he had continued to exist 
his wife would have been like other 
country gentlemen’s wives, and his 
child, brought up at home, would 
have grown like the heather in 
adaptation to the soil. But when 
he was so ill advised as to die, 
confusion of every kind ensued. 
The widow was young, and Dal- 
rulzian was solitary. She lived 
there, devoutly and conscientiously 
doing her duty for some years, 
Then she went abroad, as every- 
body does, for that change of air 
and scene which is so necessary to 
our lives. And in Switzerland she 
met a clergyman, to whom change 
had also been necessary, and who 
was “taking the duty” in a moun- 
tain caravansary of tourists. What 
opportunities there are in such & 
position! She was pensive, and he 
was sympathetic. He had a sister, 
whom she invited to Dalrulzian, 
“if she did not mind winter in the 
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North;” and Miss Kingsford did 
not mind winter anywhere, so long 
as it was for her brother’s advan- 
tage. The end was that Mrs. Erskine 
became Mrs. Kingsford, to the great 
though silent astonishment of little 
John, now eleven years old, who 
could not make it out. They re- 
mained at Dalrulzian for a year or 
two, for Mr. Kingsford rather liked 
the shooting, and the power of ask- 
ing a friend or two to share it. But 
at the end of that time he got a 
living—a good living; for events, 
whether good or evil, never come 
singly ; and, taking John’s interests 
into full consideration, it was de- 
cided that the best thing to be 
done was to let the house. Every- 
body thought this advisable, even 
John’s old grand-aunt in Dunearn, 
of whom his mother was more afraid 
than of all her trustees put together. 
It was with fear and trembling that 
she had ventured to unfold this 


hesitating intention to the old lady. 
“Mr. Kingsford thinks ”—and then 
it occurred to the timid little woman 
that Mr. Kingsford’s opinion as 
to the disposal of Henry Erskine’s 
house might not commend itself to 


Aunt Barbara. “Mr. Monypenny 
says,” she added, faltering; then 
stopped and looked with alarm in 
Miss Erskine’s face. 

“ What are you frightened for, 
my dear? Mr. Kingsford has a 
right to his opinion, and Mr. Mony- 
penny is a very discreet person, and 
a capital man of business.” 

“They think—it would be a 
good thing for—John ;—for, Aunt 
Barbara, he is growing a big boy, 
—we must be thinking of his edu- 
cation sl 

“ That’s true,” said the old lady, 
with the smile that was the grimmest 
thing about her. It was very uphill 
work continuing a laboured explan- 
ation under the light of this smile. 
. “ And he cannot—be educated— 

ere,” 
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“Wherefore no? I cannot see 
that, my dear. His father;was edu- 
eated in Edinburgh, which is what 
I suppose you mean by here. Many 
a fine fellow’s been bred up at Edin- 
burgh College, I can tell you; more 
than you'll find in any other place 
I ever heard of. Eh! what ails 
you at Edinburgh? It’s well known 
to be an excellent place for schools 
—schools of all kinds.” 

“ Yes, Aunt Barbara. But then 
you know, John :—they say he will 
have such a fine position—a long 
minority and a good estate—they 
say he should have the best educa- 
tion that—England can give.” 

“ You'll be for sending him to 
that idol of the English,” said the 
old lady, “ a public school, as they 
call it. As if all our Scotch schools 
from time immemorial hadn’t been 
public schools! Well, and after 
that——” 

“Tt is only an idea,” said little 
Mrs. Kingsford, humbly — “ not 
settled, nor anything like settled ; 
but they say if I were to let the 
house——” 

Aunt Barbara’s grey eyes flashed ; 
perhaps they were slightly green, as 
ill-natured people said. But, she 
fired her guns in the air, so to 
speak, and once more grimly smiled. 
“IT saw something very like all 
this in your wedding-cards, Mary,” 
she said. “No, no, no apologies. 
I will not like to see a stranger in 
my father’s house; but that’s no- 
thing, that’s no-thing. I will not 
say but it’s very judicious; only 
you'll mind the boy’s an Erskine, 
and here he’ll have to lead his life. 
Mind and not make too much of 
an Englishman out of a Scotch lad, 
for he’ll have to live his life here.” 

“ Too much of an Englishman!” 
Mr. Kingsford cried, when this con- 
versation was reported to him. “I 
am afraid your old lady is an old 
fool, Mary. How could he be too 
much of an Englishman? Am J 
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out of place here? Does not the 
ter breeding include the less?” 

e said, with his grand air. His 
wife did not always quite follow his 
meaning, but she always believed 
in it as something that merited 
understanding; and she was quite 
as deeply convinced as if she had 
understood. And accordingly the 
house was let to Colonel Barring- 
ton, who had not a “place” of his 
own, though his elder brother had, 
and the Kingsfords “ went South” 
to their rectory, with which John’s 
mother in particular was mightily 
pleased. It was in a far richer 
country than that which surrounded 
Dalrulzian,—a land flowing with 
milk and cheese, if not honey,—full 
of foliage and flowers. Mrs, Kings- 
ford, having been accustomed only 
to Scotland, was very much elated 
with the .luxuriant beauty of the 

lace. She spoke of “ England” as 
the travelled speak of Italy,—as 
if this climate of ours, which we 
abuse so much, was paradise. She 
thought “ the English ” so frank, so 
open, so demonstrative. To live in 
“ the South” seemed the height of 
happiness to her. Innocent primi- 
tive Scotch gentlewomen are prone 
to talk in this way. Mr. Kingsford, 
who knew better, and who himself 
liked to compare notes with people 
who winter in Italy, did what he 
could to check her exuberance, but 
she was too simple to understand 
why. 

John, her son, did not share her 
feelings at first. John was generally 
confused and disturbed in his mind 
by all that had happened. He had 
not got over his wonder at the mar- 
riage, when he was carried off to 
this new and alien home. He did 
not say much, There was little 
opening by which he could com- 
municate his feelings. He could 
not disapprove, being too young; 
and now that Mr. Kingsford was 
always there, the boy had no 
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longer the opportunity to influence 
his mother as, young as he was, 
he had hitherto done—“ tyrannige 
over his mother,” some people 
called it. All that was over, 
Much puzzled, the boy was dropped 
back into a properly subordinate 
position, which no doubt was much 
better for him; but it was a great 
change. To do him justice, he 
was never insubordinate; but he 
looked at his mother’s husband 
with eyes out of which the per 
plexity never died. There was a 
permanent confusion ever after. in 
his sense of domestic relationshi 

and the duty he owed to hi 
seniors and superiors ; for he never 
quite knew how it was that Mr, 
Kingsford had become the master 
of his fate, though a certain in- 
nate pride, as well as his love of 
his mother, taught him to accept 
the yoke which he could not 
throw off. Mr. Kingsford was de- 
termined to do his duty by John. 
He vowed when he gave the some- 
what reluctant, proud little Scots- 
man—feeling himself at eleven too 
old to be kissed—a solemn embrace, 
that he would do the boy “every 
justice.” He should have the best 
education, the most careful guard- 
ianship; and Mr. Kingsford kept 
his word. He gave the boy an ideal 
education from his own point of 
view. He sent him to Eton, and, 
when the due time came, to Oxford, 
and considered his advantage in 
every way; and it is needless to 
say, that as John grew up, the 
sensation of incongruity, the won- 
der that was in his mind as to this 
sudden interference with all the 
natural arrangements of his life, 
died away. It came to be a natn- 
ral thing to him that Mr. Kingsford 
should have charge of his affairs. 
And he went home to the rectory 
for the holidays to find now and 
then a new baby, but all in the quiet 
natural way of use and wont, with 
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no longer anything that struck him 
as strange in his _ relationships. 
And yet he was put out of the 
natural current of his life. Boy as 
he was, he thought sometimes, not 
only of special corners in the 
woods, and turns of the stream, 
where he nibbled as a boy at the 
big sports, which are the life of men 
in the country—but above all, of 
the house, the landscape, the great 
sweep of land and sky, of which, 
when he shut his eyes, he could 
always conjure up a vague vision. 
He thought of it with a sort of 
grudge that it was not within his 
reach—keen at first, but afterwards 
very faint and slight, as the boy’s 
sentiments died away in those of 
the man. 

Meanwhile it was an excellent 
arrangement, who could doubt, for 
John’s interest—instead of keeping 
up the place, to have a rent for it; 
and he had the most excellent man 
of business, who nursed his estate 
like a favourite child; so that 
when his minority was over, and 
Colonel Barrington’s lease out, 
John Erskine was in a more fa- 
vourable position than any one of 
his name had been for some gen- 
erations. The estate was small. 
When his father died, exclusive of 
Mrs. Erskine’s jointure, there was 
not much more than a thousand 
a-year to come out of it; and on 
fifteen hundred a-year his father 
had thought himself very well off, 
and a happy man. In the mean- 
time, there had been accumulations 
which added considerably to this 
income, almost making up the sum 
which Mrs, Kingsford enjoyed for 
her life. And John had always 
been treated at the rectory as a 
golden youth, happily exempted 
from all the uncertainty and the 
need of making their own way, 
which his stepfather announced, 
shaking his head, to be the fate of 
his own boys. Her eldest son, 
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who was in “such a different posi- 
tion,” was a great pride to Mrs. 
Kingsford, even when it seemed 
to her half an injury that her 
other children should have no 
share in his happiness. But in- 
deed she consoled herself by re- 
flecting, an eldest son is always in 
a very different position; and no 
elder brother could have been 
kinder—voluntarily undertaking to 
send Reginald to Eton, “which 
was a thing we never could have 
thought of with no money,” as 
soon as. he came of age; and in 
every way comporting himself as 
good son and brother. 
There were, however, points in 
this early training which were bad 
for John. He acquired an exagger- 
ated idea of the importance of this 
position of his. He was known both 
at school and college as a youth of 
property, the representative of a 
county family. These words mean 
more at Eton and Oxford than they 
require to do at Edinburgh or St. 
Andrews. And in these less ex- 


pensive precincts, Erskine of Dal- 
rulzian would have been known 


for what he was. Whercas in 
“The South” nobody knew any- 
thing about the dimensions of his 
estate, or the limits of his income, 
and everybody supposed him. a 
young north - country potentate, 
with perhaps a castle or two and 
unlimited “moors,’—who would 
be an excellent fellow to know as 
soon as he came into his own. 
This was John’s own opinion in 
all these earlier days of youth. He 
did not know what his income 
was; and had he known, the fig- 
ures would not have meant any- 
thing particular to him. A thou- 
sand a-year seems to imply a great 
deal of spending to a youth on an 
allowance of three hundred; and 
he accepted everybody’s estimate of 
his importance with pleased satis- 
faction. After all the explanations 
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which followed his coming of age, 
he had indeed a touch of disen- 
chantment and momentary alarm, 
feeling the details to be less splen- 
did than he had expected. But 
Mr. Monypenny evidently consid- 
ered them anything but insignifi- 
cant—and a man of his experience, 
the youth felt, was bound to know. 
He had gone abroad in the interval 
between leaving Oxford and com- 
ing “home” to take possession of 
his kingdom. He was not dissipa- 
ted or extravagant, though he had 
spent freely. He was a good 
specimen of a young man of his 
time—determined that everything 
about him should be in “good 
form” and very willing to do his 
duty and be bon prince to his de- 
pendents. And he anticipated 
with pleasure the life of a country 
gentleman, such as he had seen it 
in his mother’s neighbourhood, and 
in several houses of his college 
friends to which he had been in- 
vited. Sometimes, indeed, it would 
occur to him that his recollections 
of Dalrulzian were on a less ex- 
tensive scale; but a boy’s mem- 
ory is always flattering to a home 
which he has not seen since his 
earliest years. Thus it was with 
a good deal of pleasant excitement 
that he set out from Milton Magna, 
his stepfather’s rectory, where he 
had gone to see his mother and the 
children for a week or two on his 
return from the Continent. The 
season was just beginning, but 
John, full of virtue and hope, de- 
cided that he would not attempt 
to indulge in the pleasures of the 


season. Far better to begin his 
real life, to make acquaintance with 
his home and his “people,” than 
to snatch a few balls and edge his 
way through a few crowded recep- 
tions, and feel himself nobody. This 
was not a thing which John much 


liked. He had been somebody all . 


his life. Easter had been early 
that year, and everything was early, 
He stayed in town a week or two, 
saw all that was going on at the 
theatres, got all the last informa- 
tion that was to be had at the club 
on parliamentary matters, waited 
a day more “to see the pictures,” 
and then set off on his homeward 
way. He had everything a young 
man of fortune requires, except a 
servant, for his habits were inde- 
pendent. He had been “ knocking 
about,” and there was no room at 
the rectory for such an appendage, 
So he took his own ticket, and 
himself saw his multifarious port- 
manteaus placed in the van which 
was to go “through.” There were 
a great many mingled elements in 
his pleasure,—the satisfaction of 
“coming to his kingdom;” the 
pleasure of renewing old associa- 
tions, and taking his natural place; 
the excitement of novelty—for it 
would all be as new to him, this 
home which he had not seen for a 
dozen years, as if he had never 
been there before. From thirteen 
to five-and-twenty, what a differ- 
ence! He began to look about 
him with a new sensation as the 
morning rose after that long night 
journey, and he felt himself ap- 
proaching home. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Old Rollis had been butler at Dal- 
rulzian since John Erskine was a 
child. He had “stayed on” after 
Mrs. Erskine’s second marriage with 
reluctance, objecting seriously to a 


step-master at all, and still more to 
one that was an “English minister;” _ 
but the house had many attractions 
for him. He liked the place; his 
sister was the cook, a very station- 
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sort of a woman, who had the 

atest disinclination to move. 
She was a sort of human cat, large 
and smooth and good-natured, al- 
most always purring, satisfied with 
herself and all who were moderately 
good to her; and, as was natural, 
she made the butler very comfort- 
able, and was extremely attentive to 
all his little ways. When Colonel 
Barrington took the house, Rolls 
once more expressed his determina- 
tion to leave. “ What for?” said 
the placid Bauby ; “the gentleman 
was keen to have a’ the servants— 
a’ the servants that would bide.” 
“ A’ the servants! there’s so many 
of us,” said Rolls, derisively. There 
was indeed only himself, the cook, 
and one housemaid ; the other, who 
had charge of John in his earlier 


days, and still was attached to him: 


more or less, had gone with the 
family—and so, of course, had Mrs. 
Kingsford’s maid. “We'll mak’ a 


grand show in the servants’ hall— 
we're just a garrison,” Rolls said. 
“We're plenty for a’ the work there 
is the now,” said the mild woman, 
“and they'll bring some with them. 
What ails ye to bide? You're real 
well aff—and me that kens exactly 


how you like your meat. Where 
would you be studied as I study 
you? You may just be thankful it’s 
in your power.” “It was with the 
Erskines I took service,” said Rolls. 
“Tm no sure that I could put up 
with strangers, and them just trav- 
elling English. Besides, I’ve never 
been clear that service is my voca- 
tion. A kent family is one thing, 
a foreign master another. Him 
and me -would very likely no get 
on—or them and me would no get 
on. All went very well in the last 
reign. Hairy Erskine was a gentle- 
man, like all his forebears before 
him; but how am I to tell who is 
this. Cornel, or whatever they ca’ 
him—a man I never heard tell of 
before? I'll give them over the 
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keys, and maybe I’ll wait till they’re 
suited, but nobody can ask me to do 
more.” 

“ Hoot, Tammas!” said his sister = 
which was the highest height of 
remonstrance she ever reached. 
Notwithstanding this, however, year 
after year Rolls had “stayed on.” 
He was oy | distinct in pointing 
out to “the Cornel” the superiority 
of his native masters, and the dis- 
advantage to Scotland of having so 
many of the travelling English tak- 
ing up the houses of the gentry ; 
but he was an excellent servant, and 
his qualities in this way made up 
for his defects in the other—if, in- 
deed, those defects did not tell in 
his favour ; for a Scotch servant who 
is a character is, like a ghost, a 
credit to any old and respectable 
house. The Barringtons were proud 
of old Rolls. They laid tempta- 
tions in his way and made him talk 
whenever they had visitors; and his 
criticisms on the English, and the 
opinions which he freely enunci- 
ated. on all subjects, had often —_ 
the party in amusement. Rolls, 
however, had not been able to de- 
fend himself against a certain weak- 
ness for the children, specially for 
Nora, who was very small when 
the family came to Dalrulzian, and 
whom he had brought up, as. he 
flattered himself, regretting much 
all the time that she was not an 
Erskine and natural-born daughter 
of the house. Rolls did not by 
any means see the departure of 
the Barringtons unmoved, notwith- 
standing that he hurried them 
away. He stood for a long time 
looking after the “coach,” which 
was a sort of rude omnibus, as it 
jolted down the avenue. The old 
servant stood in the clear morn- 
ing air, through which every creak 
of the jingling harness and every 
jolt of the wheels sounded so 
distinctly, and the voice of Jock 
Beaton apostrophising his worn-out 
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horse, and watched the lingering 
departure with feelings of a very 
mingled description. “ There’s 
feenis put to that chapter,” he said 
to himself aloud. “ We're well rid 
of them.” But he lingered as long 
as the yellow panels could be seen 
gleaming through the trees at the 
turn of the road, without any of 
the jubilation in his face which he 
expressed in his words. At that 
last turn, just when the “coach” 
reached the highroad, something 
white was waved from the window, 
which very nearly made an end of 
Rolls. He uttered something which 
at first sounded like a sob, but was 
turned into a laugh, so to speak, 
before it fell into that tell-tale air 
which preserved every gradation 
of sound. “It’s that bit thing!” 
Rolls said, more sentimental than 
perhaps he had ever been in his 
life. His fine feeling was, how- 
ever, checked abruptly. “You're 
greetin’ yourself, Tammas,” said a 
soft round voice, interrupted by 
sobs, over his shoulder. “Me 
greetin’!” he turned round upon 
her with a violence that, if Bauby 
had been less substantial and less 
calm, would have driven her to the 
other end of the house; “I’m just 
laughin’ to see the nonsense you 
women-folk indulge in: but it’s 
paardonable in the case of a bit 
ereature like Miss Nora. And I 
allow they have a right to feel it. 
Where will they find a bonnie place 
like Dalrulzian, and next to noth- 
ing in the way of rent or keeping 
up? But I’m thankful mysel to 
see the nest cleared out, and the 
real man in it. What are you 
whimpering about? It’s little 
— seen of them, aye in your 
itchen.” “ Me seen little of them !” 
cried Bauby, roused to a kind of 
soft indignation; “the best part 
of an hour with the mistress every 
day of my life, and as kind a sym- 
pathising woman! There'll be nae 


leddy now to order the dinners— 
and that’s a great responsibility, 
let alone anything else.” “Go 
away with your résponsibility. Tl] 
order your dinners,” said Rolls, 
“ Well,” said Bauby, not without 
resignation, “to be a servant, and 
no born a gentleman, you've aye 
been awfu’ particular about your 
meat.” And she withdrew con- 
soled, though drying her eyes, to 
wonder if Mr. John would be “ awfu’ 
particular about his meat,” or take 
whatever was offered to him, after 
the fashion of some young men, 
Meat, it must be explained, to 
Bauby Rolls meant food of all de- 
scriptions—not only that which she 
would herself have correctly and dis- 
tinctly distinguished as “ butcher's 
meat.” 

The house was very empty and 
desolate after all the din and bustle. 
The furniture had faded in the 
quarter of a century and more 
which had elapsed since Harry 
Erskine furnished his drawing- 
room for his bride. That had not 
been a good period for furniture, 
according to our present lights, and 
everything looked dingy and faded. 
The few cosy articles with which 
the late tenants had changed its 
character had been removed; the 
ornaments and prettinesses were all 
gone. The gay limp old chintzes, 
the faded carpet, the walls in sad 
want of renewal, obtruded them- 
selves even upon the accustomed 
eye of Rolls. The nest might be 
cleared, but it looked a somewhat 
forlorn and empty nest. He stood 
upon the threshold of the drawing- 
room, contemplating it mournfully, 
A little of that “ cheeney and non- 
sense” which he had been highly 
indignant with Mrs. Barrington for 
bringing, would have been of the 
greatest consequence now to bright- 
en the walls; and a shawl or a hat 
thrown on a chair, which had called 
forth from old Rolls many agrumble 
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in the past, would have appeared 
to him now something like a sign 
of humanity in the desert. But 
all that was over, and the old ser- 
vant, painfully sensible of the dif- 
ference in the aspect of the place, 
began to grow afraid of its effect 
upon the young master. If, after 
all, John should not be “struck 
with” his home! if, terrible to 
think of, he might prefer some 
house “in the South” to Dalrul- 
zian! “But it’s no possible,” said 
Rolls to himself. He made a survey 
of all the rooms in the new anxicty 
that dawned upon him. The li- 
brary was better; there were a good 
many books on the shelves, and it 
had not to Rolls the air of desertion 
the other rooms had. He lighted 
a fire in it, though it was the first 
week in May, and took great pains 
to restore by it an air of comfort 
and habitation. Then he took a 
walk down the avenue in order to 
make a critical examination of 
the house from a little distance, 
to see how it would look to the 
new-comer. And Rolls could not 
but think it a most creditable- 
looking house. The fir-trees on 
the top of the hill threw up their 
sombre fan of foliage against the 
sky; the birches were breathing 
forth a spring sweetness—the thin 
young foliage softly washed in with 
that tenderest of greens against the 
darker background, seemed to appeal 
to the spectator, forbidding any hasty 
judgment, with the promise of some- 
thing beautiful to come. The ash- 
trees were backward no doubt, but 
they are always backward. In the 
wood the primroses were appearing 
in great clusters, and the parterres 
under the terrace were gay with the 
same. Rolls took comfort as he 
gazed. The avenue was all green, 
the leaves in some sunny corners 
quite shaken out of their husks, in all 
bursting hopefully. “It’s a bonnie 
place,” Rolls said to himself, with 
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a sigh of excitement and anxiety. 
Bauby, who shared his feelings in 
a softened, fat, comfortable way of 
her own, was standing in the door- 
way, with her little shawl pinned 
over her broad chest, and a great 
white apron blazing in the light of 
the morning sun. She had a round 
face, like a full moon, and a quan- 
tity of yellow hair smoothed under 
the white cap, which was decor- 
ously tied under her chin. She 
did not take any of the dignity of 
a housekeeper-cook upon her, but 
she was a comfortable creature to 
behold, folding her round arms, 
with the sleeves rolled up a little, 
and looking out with a slight curve; 
like a shadow of the pucker on 
her brother’s brows, in her freckled 
forehead. She was ready to cry 
for joy when Mr. John appeared, 
just as she had cried for sorrow 
when the Barringtons went away. 
Neither of -these effusions of senti- 
ment would disturb her greatly, 
but they were quite genuine all the 
same. Rolls felt that the white- 
ness of her apron and the good 
humour of her face lit up the seri- 
ousness of the house. He began to 
give her her instructions as he ad- 
vanced across the open space at the 
top of the avenue. “Bauby,” he 
said, “when ye hear the wheels 
yell come, and the lasses with you; 
and Andrew, he can stand behind; 
and me, naturally, I'll be in the 
front: and we’ll have no whingeing, 
if you please, but the best curtsey 
you can make, and ‘ We're glad 
to sec you home, sir,’ or some- 
thing cheery like that. He’s been 
long away, and he was but a boy 
when he went. We'll have to take 
care that he gets a good impression 
of his ain’ house.” 
“That’s true,” 


said Bauby. 
“Tammas, I’ve heard of them that 
after a long absence have just 
taken a kind o’ scunner——” 
“Hold your tongue with your 
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nonsense. A scunner at Dalrul- 
zian!” cried Rolls; but the word 
sank into the depths of his heart. 
A scunner—for we scorn a foot- 
note—is a sudden sickening and 
disgust with an object not neces- 
sarily disagreeable—a sort of fantas- 
tie prejudice, which there is no 
struggling against. But Rolls re- 

his directions, and would 
not allow himself to entertain such 
a fear. 

Tt was not, however, with any 
sound of wheels, triumphal or 
otherwise, that young Erskine ap- 
proached his father’s house. It was 
all new and strange to him; the 
‘hills—the broad and wealthy carses 
through which he had passed—the 
noble Firth, half sea half river, 
which he had crossed over in his 
way,—all appeared to him like 
landscapes in a dream, places he 
had seen before, though he could 
not tell how or when. It was 
afternoon when he reached Dun- 
earn, which was the nearest place 
of any importance. He had chosen 
to stop there instead of at the little 
country station a few miles further 
on, which was proper for Dalrulzian. 
This caprice had moved him, much 
in the same way as a prince has some- 
times been moved to wander about 
incognito, and glean the opinions of 
his public as to his own character 
and proceedings. Princes in fiction 
are fond of this diversion; why not 
a young Scotch laird just coming 
into his kingdom, whose person 
was quite unknown to his future 
vassals? It amused and gently 
excited him to think of thus arriv- 
ing unknown, and finding out with 
what eyes he was looked upon: for 
he had very little doubt that he 
was important enough to be dis- 
cussed and talked off, and that the 
opinions of the aa would throw 
a great deal of light to him upon 
the circumstances and _peculiari- 
ties of the place. He was curious 
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about. everything,—the little 
Scotch town, clinging to: its Till 
side,—the freshness of the spri 
colour,—the width of the wistf 
blue sky, banked and flecked with 
white clouds, and never free, with 
all its brightness, from a suspicion 
of possible rain. He thought he 
recollected them all like things he 
had seen in a dream; and that sense 
of travelling incognito and arriving 
without any warning in the midst 
of a little world, all eagerly a 
for his arrival, but which shoul 
be innocently deceived by his un- 
pretending appearance, tickled his 
fancy greatly. He was five-and- 
twenty, and ought to have known 
better; but there was something 
in the circumstances which justi- 
fied his excitement. He skimmed 
lightly along the quiet country 
road, saying to himself that he 
thought he remembered the few 
clusters of houses that were visible 
here and there, one of them only 
big enough to be called a village, 
where there was “a merchant's” 
shop, repository of every kind of 
ware, and a blacksmith’s smithy. 
Two or three times he stopped to 
ask the way to Dalrulzian out of 
pure pleasure in the question; for 
he never lost sight of that line of 
fir-trees against the horizon, which 
indicated his native hill; but after 
he had put this question once or 
twice, it must be added that young 
Erskine’s satisfaction in it failed a 
little. He ceased to feel the ex- 
citement of his incognito, the plea- 
sure of entering his dominions like 
a young prince in disguise. The 
imagination of the woman at the 
village doors, the chance passengers 
on the way, were not occupied with 
the return of John Erskine; the 
were much more disposed to thin 
and talk of the others who had 
no right, it seemed to him, to oc- 
cupy their thoughts. 

“Dalrulzian!” you'll find no- 
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body there the day,” said a country- 
man whom he overtook and ac- 
costed on the road. “The family’s 
away this morning, and a great loss 
they will be to the country-side.” 

“The family!” said John, and he 
felt that his tone was querulous in 
spite of himself. “TI did not under- 
stand that there was a family.” 

“ Ay was there, and one that 
will be missed sore; both gentle 
and simple will miss them. Not 
the real family, but as good, or 
maybe better,” the man said, with 
a little emphasis, as if he meant 
offence, and knew who his ques- 
tioner was. 

The young man reddened in 
spite of himself. This was not 
the kind of popular report which in 
his incognito he had hoped to hear. 

“The laird is what they call 
jin Ireland an absentee,” said his 
companion. “We're no mind- 
ing muckle in Scotland if they’re 
absentees or no; they can please 
themsels. But there’s nae family 
of the Erskines—nothing but a 
young lad; and the Cornel that’s 
had the house was a fine, hearty, 
weel-spoken man, with a good 
word for everybody ; and the ladies 
very kind, and pleasant and neigh- 
bour-like. Young Erskine must be 
a young laird past the ordinar if he 
can fill their place.” 

“ But, so far as I understand, the 
estate belongs to him, does it not?” 
Erskine asked, with an involuntary 
sharpness in his voice, 

“Oh ay, it belongs to him; that 
makes but sma’ difference. Ye’re 
no bound to be a fine fellow,” said 
the roadside philosopher, with great 
calmness, “because ye’re the laird 
of a bit sma’ country place——” 

“Ts it such a small place?” cried 
the poor young prince ineognito, 
appalled by this revelation. He 
felt almost childishly annoyed and 
‘mortified. His companion eyed him 
“with a cool half-satirical gaze. 
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“You're maybe a friend of the 
young man? Na, I’m saying nae 
ill of the place nor of him. Dal- 
rulzian’s a fine little property, and 
a’ in good order, thanks to auld 
Monypenny in Dunearn. Maybe 
you’re from Dunearn? It’s a place 
that thinks muckle of itself; but 
nae doubt it would seem but a 
poor bit town to you coming from 
the South?” 

“ How do you know I come from 
the South?” said John. 

“Oh, I ken the cut of ye fine,” 
said the man. “I’m no easy de- 
ceived. And I daur to say you 
could tell us something about this 
new laird. There’s different opin- 
ions about him. Some thinks 
him a lad with brains, that could 
be put up for the county and 
spite the Earl. I’ve no great ob- 
jection myself to the Earl or his 
opinions, but to tak’ another man’s 
nominee, if he was an angel out of 
heaven, is little credit to an en- 
lightened constituency. So there’s 
been twa-three words. You'll no 
know if he has ony turn for politics, 
or if he’s a clever lad, or 1 

“You don’t seem to mind what 
his politics are,” said the unwary 
young man. 

His new friend gave him another 
keen glance. “The Erskines,” he 
answered quietly, “are a’ on the 
right side.” 

Now John Erskine was aware that 
he did not himself possess politi- 
cal opinions sufficiently strenuous 
to be acknowledged by either side. 
He agreed sometimes with one 
party, sometimes with another, 
which, politically speaking, is the 
most untenable of all positions. 
And so ignorant was he of the 
immediate traditions of his family, 
that he could not divine which 
was “the right side” on which the 
Erskines were sure to be. It was 
not a question upon which his 
mother could have informed him. 
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As Mr. Kingsford’s wife, an orthodox 
Church of England clergywoman, 
she was, of course, soundly Conserva- 
tive, and thought she hated every- 
thing that called itself Liberal— 
which word she devoutly believed 
to include all kinds of radical, 
revolutionary, and atheistical sen- 
timents. John himself had been 
a good Tory too when he was at 
Eton, but at Oxford had veered 
considerably, running at one time 
into extreme opinions on the other 
side, then veering back, and finally 
settling into a hopeless eclectic, who 
by turns sympathised with every- 
body, but agreed wholly with no- 
body. Still it was whimsical not 
even to know the side on which 
the Erskines were declared with 
so much certainty to be. It pleased 
him at least to find that they had 
character enough to have tradition- 
ary politics at all. 

“You must excuse me as a 
stranger,” he said, “if I don’t quite 
know what side you regard as the 
—tright side.” 

His friend looked at him with a 
sarcastic gaze—a look John felt 
which set him down not only as 
devoid of ordinary intelligence, but 
of common feeling. “It’s clear to 
see you are not of that way of 
thinking,” he said. 

As he uttered his contemptuous 
verdict they came opposite to a 
gate, guarded by a pretty thatched 
cottage which did duty for a lodge. 
John felt his heart give a jump, 
notwithstanding the abashed yet 
amused sensation with which he 
felt himself put down. It was the 
gate of Dalrulzian: he remembered 
it as if he left it yesterday. A 
woman came to the gate and looked 
out, shielding her eyes with her 
hand from the level afternoon sun 
that shone into them. ‘ Have you 
seen anything of our young master, 
John Tamson?” shesaid. “I’maye 
thinking it’s him every sound I hear.” 


“There’s the road,” said the 
rural politician, briefly addressing 
John; then he turned to the 
woman at the gate. “If it’s no 
him, I reckon it’s a friend. Ye had 
better pit your questions here,” he 
said. 

“John Thomson,” said John, 
with some vague gleam of recol- 
lection. “Are you one of the 
farmers?” The man looked at him 
with angry, the woman with aston- 
ished, eyes. 

“My freend,” said John Thom- 
son, indignantly, “I wouldna won- 
der but you have plenty of book- 
learning; but you're an ignorant 
young fop for a’ that, if you were 
twenty times the laird’s freend.” 

John for his part was too much 
startled and amused to be angry. 
“Am I an ignorant young fop!” 
he said. “Well, it is possible 
—but why in this _ particular 
case——” 

“Noo, noo,” said the woman, 
who left the lodge, coming for- 
ward with her hands spread out, 
and a tone of anxious conciliation. 
“ Dear bless me! what are you 
bickering about? He’s no a farmer, 
but he’s just as decent a man— 
nobody better thought of for miles 
about. And, John Tamson, I’m 
astonished at you! Can you no 
let the young gentleman have his 
joke without taking offence like 
this, that was never meent ?” 

“IT like nae such jokes,” said 
John Tamson, angrily ; and he went 
off swinging down the road at a 
great pace. John stood looking 
after him for a moment greatly per- 
lexed. The man did not touch 
fis hat nor the woman curtsey as 
they certainly would have done at 
Milton Magna. He passed her 
mechanically without thinking of 
her, and went in at his own gate— 
not thinking of that either, though 
it was an event inehis life. This 
little occurrence had given an im 
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alse in another direction to his 
thoughts. 

But the woman of the lodge 
called after him. She had made a 
slightly surprised objection to his 
entrance, which he did not notice 
in his preoccupation. “ Sir, sir!” 
she cried—‘ \ou’re welcome to 
walk up the avenue, which is a 
bonnie walk; but you'll find no- 
body in the house. The young 
laird, if it was him you was want- 
ing to see, is expected every 
minute; but there’s no signs of 
him as yet—and he canna come 
now till the four o’clock train.” 

“Thank you. IT’ll walk up the 
avenue,” said John, and then he 
turned. back. “Why did you 
think I was making a joke? and 
why was your friend offended when 
I asked if he was one of the farmers ? 
—it was no insult, I hope.” 

“ He’s a very decent man, sir,” 
said the woman; “but I wouldna 


just take it upon me to say that he 
was my friend.” 
“ That’s not the question!” cried 


John, exasperated—and he felt 
some gibe about Scotch caution 
trembling on the tip of his tongue; 
but he remembered in time that 
he was himself a Scot and amon 
his own people, and he held that 
unruly member still. 

“Weel, sir,” said the woman, 
“if ye will ken—but, bless me! it’s 
easy to see for yourself. The far- 
mers about here are just as well 
put on and mounted and a’ that 
as you are. John Tamson! he’s a 
very decent man, as good as any of 
them—but he’s just the joiner after 
a’, and a cotter’s son. He thought 
you were making a fool of him, and 
he’s not a man to be made a fool 
0. We're no so civil-like —nor 
may be so humble-minded, for any- 
thing I can tell—as the English, 
sir. Baith the Cornel and his 
lady used to tell me that.” 

It was with a mixture of irritation 
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and amusement that John pursued 
his way after this little encounter. 
And an uncomfortable sensation, a 
chill, seemed to creep over his mind, 
and arrest his pleasurable expecta- 
tions as he went on. The avenue was 
not so fine a thing as its name im- 
plied. It was not lined with noble 
trees; nor did it sweep across a 
green universe of parks and lawns 
like many he had known. . It led 
instead up the slope of the hill, 
through shrubberies which were 
not more than copsewood in some 
places, and under lightly arching 
trees not grand enough or thick 
enough to afford continuous shade. 
And yet it was sweet in the bright- 
ness of the spring tints, the half- 
clothed branches relieved against 
that variable yet smiling sky, the 
birds in full-throated chorus, sing- 
ing welcome with a hundred voices, 
—no nightingales there, but whole 
tribes of the “ mavis and the merle,” 
north-country' birds and kindly. 
His heart and mind were touched 
alike with that half-pathetic pleas- 
ure, that. mixture of vague recollec- 
tions and forgetfulness, with which 
we meet the half-remembered faces, 
and put out our hands to meet the 
grasp of old friends still faithful 
though scarcely known. A shadow 
of the childish delight with which 
he had once explored these scanty 
yet fresh and friendly woods came 
breathing about him: “The winds 
came to me from the fields of sleep.” 
He felt himself like two area “a 
one, a happy boy at home, familiar 
with every corner; the othera man, 
a spectator, sympathetically ex- 
cited, faltering upon the forgotten 
way, wondering what lay round the 
next curve of the road. It was the 
strangest blending of the known 
and the unknown. 

But when John Erskine came 
suddenly, as he turned the corner 
of that great group of ash-trees, in 
sight of his house, these vague sen- 
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gations, which were full of sweet- 
ness, came to an end with a 
sharp jar and shock of the real. 
Dalrulzian was a fact of the most 
solid dimensions, and dispersed 
in a moment all his dreams, He 
felt himself come down suddenly 
through the magical air, with a 
sensation of falling, with his. feet 
upon the common soil. So that 
was his home! He felt in a 
moment that he remembered it 
“ cramppen Gane there had never 

en any illusions about it in his 
mind,—that he had known ll 
along every line of it, every step 
of the gables, the number of the 
little windows, the slopes of the 
grey roof, But it is impossible 


to describe the keen sense of disen- 
chantment which went through his 
mind as he said this to himself. It 
was not only that the solid reality 
dispersed his vision, but that it 


afforded a measure by which to 
judge himself and his fortunes, till 
now vaguely and pleasantly exag- 
gerated in his eyes. It is seldom 
indeed that the dim image of what 
was great and splendid to us in our 
childhood does not seem ludicrously 
exaggerated when we compare it 
‘with the reality. He who had felt 
himself a young prince in disguise, 
approaching his domains incognito, 
in order to enjoy at his leisure the 
incense of universal interest, curios- 
ity, and expectation! John Erskine 
blushed crimson though nobody 
saw him, as he stood alone at the 
corner of his own avenue and re- 
cognised the mistake he had made, 
and his own unimportance, and all 
the folly of his simple over-esti- 
mate. Fortunately, indeed, he had 
brought nobody with him to share 
in the glories of his entry upon 
his kingdom, He thanked heaven 
for that, with a gasp of horror 
at the thought of the crowning 
ridicule he had escaped. It was 
quite hard enough to get over the 
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first startling sensation of reality 
alone. | 

And yet it was the same house 
upon which the Barringtons had 
looked back so affectionately a few 
hours before—which the count 

regarded with approval, and which 
was visited by the best families, 
It would be hard to say what its 
young master .had expected,—a 
dream-castle, a habitation graceful 
and stately, a something built out 
of clouds, not out of old Scotch 
rubble-work and grey stone. It was 
not looking its best, it must be 
added. The corps du logis lay in 
gloom, thrown into shade by the 
projecting rustic gable, upon the 
other side of which the setting sun 
still played; ,the yellowish walls, 
discoloured here and there by damp, 
had no light upon them to throw a 
fictitious glow over their imperfec- 
tions. The door stood open, show- 
ing the hall with its faded fittings, 
gloomy and unattractive, and, what 
was more, deserted, as if the house 
had been abandoned to dreariness 
and decay—not so much as a dog 
to give some sign of life. When 
the young man, rousing himself 
with an effort, shook off the stupor 
of his disappointment and vexation, 
and went on to the open door, his 
foot on the gravel seemed to wake 
a hundred unaccustomed echoes: 
and nobody appeared. He walked 
in unchallenged, unwelcomed, go- 
ing from room to room, finding all 
equally desolate. Was there ever a 
more dismal coming home? When 
he reached the library, where a 
little fire was burning, this token 
of human life quite went to the 
young fellow’s heart. He was. 
standing on the hearth very gloomy, 
gazing wistfully at the portrait of 
a gentleman in a periwig over the 
mantelpiece, when the door was 
pushed open and old Rolls ap- 
peared with his coat off, carrying 
a basket of wood. Rolls was as 
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much startled as his master was 
disappointed, and he was vexed to 
be seen by a stranger in so un- 
worthy an occupation. He put 
down his basket and glanced at 
his shirt-sleeves with confusion. 
“TI was expecting nobody,” he said 
in his own defence. “And wha 
may ye be,” he added, “that comes 
into the mansion-house of Dalrul- 
zian without speering permission, 
or ringing a bell, or chapping at a 
door?’ John smiled at the old 
man’s perplexity, but said nothing. 
“You'll be a friend of our young 
master’s ?”’ he said, tentatively ; then 
after an interval, in a voice witha 
quiver in it, “ You’re no meaning, 
sir, that you’re the laird himself?” 
“For want of a better,” said 
John, amused in spite of himself. 


“And you're old Rolls, I should 


> 


have known you anywhere. Shake 
hands, man, and say you're glad to 
sce me. It’s like a house of the 
dead.” 

“Na, sir, no such things; there’s 
no death here. Lord bless us! wha 
was to think you would come in 
stealing like a thief in the night, 
as the Bible says?” said Rolls, 
aggrieved. He felt that it was 
he who was the injured person, 
“Tt was all settled how you were 
to be received as soon as the 
wheels were heard in the avenue, 
—me on the steps, and the women 
behind, and Andrew,—the haill 
household, to wit. If there’s any 
want of respect, it’s your ain fault. 
And if you'll just go back to the 
avenue now and give us warning, 
I’ll cry up the women in a moment,” 
the old servant said. 


CHAPTER III. 


That night dispersed illusions 
from the mind of John Erskine 
which it had taken all his life to 


set up. He discovered in some 
degree what his real position was, 
and that it was not a great one. 
He got rid of many of his high 
notions as he walked about the 
pleasant, comfortable, but some- 
what dingy old house, which no 
effort of the imagination could 
make into a gfcat house. He made 
acquaintance with the household. 
Mrs. Rolls the cook, who curtseyed 
and cried for pleasure at the sight 
of him, and two smiling, fair- 
haired young women, and old An- 
drew the gardener—a quite suffi- 
cient household for the place he felt, 
but very different from the army of 
servants, all so noiseless, punctili- 
ous, carefully drilled, whom he had 
seen at country-houses, with which 
he had fondly hoped his own 
might bear comparison. What a 
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fool he had been! These good 
honest folk have little air of being 
servants at all. Their respect was 
far. less than their interest in him; 
and their questions were more like 
those of poor relatives than hired 
attendants. “I hope your mam- 
maw is well, Mr. John,” Bauby the 
cook had said. “Let the master 
alone with your Mr. Johns,” Rolls 
had interrupted; “he’s come to 
man’s estate, and you must learn 
to be more respectful. The wo- 
men, sir, are all alike; you can 
never look for much sense from 
them.” “Maybe you're right, 
Tammas,” said Bauby; “but for 
all that I cannot help saying that 
it’s an awfu’ pleasure to see Mr. 
John, that was but that height 
when I saw him last, come home a 
braw gentleman like what I mind 
his father.” John could do nothing 
but stand smiling between them, 
hearing himself thus discussed, 
2F 
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They made it very clear that he 
had come home where he would 
be taken ample care of—but how 
different it was from his thoughts! 
He thought of the manor - house 
at Milton Magna, and laughed and 
blushed at the ridiculous compari- 
sons he had once made. It wasa 
keen sort of self-ridicule, sharp and 
painful. He did not like to think 
what a fool he had been. Now he 
came to think of it, he had quite 
well remembered Dalrulzian. It 
was not his youthful imagination 
that was to blame, but a hundred 
little self-deceits, and all the things 
that he had been in the habit of 
hearing about his own importance 
and his Scotch property. His 
mother had done more than any 
one else to deceive him, he thought ; 
and then he said to himself, “ Poor 
mother!” wondering if, perhaps, 
her little romance was all involved 
in Dalrulzian, and if it was a sacred 
lace to her. To think that the 
Kingsford household was prose, 
but the early life in which she had 
been Harry Erskine’s wife and 
little John’s mother, the poetry of 
her existence, was pleasant to her 
son, who was fond of his mother, 
though she was not clever, nor even 
very sensible. John thought, with 
a blush, of the people whom he 
had invited to Dalrulzian under 
that extraordinary mistake—some 
of his friends at college, young 
fellows who were accustomed to 
houses full of company and stables 
full of horses. There was nothing 
in the stables at Dalrulzian but the 
hired horse which had been pro- 
vided by Rolls in a hired dog-cart 
to bring him up from the station; 
and as he looked round upon the 
room in which he sat after dinner, 
and which was quite comfortable 
and highly respectable, though 
neither dignified nor handsome, 
poor John burst into a laugh, in 


which there was more pain than 
amusement. He seemed to him- 
self to be stranded on a desert 
shore. What should he do with 
himself, especially during the long 
summer, when there could be no 
hunting, no shooting,—the summer 
which he had determined to occu- 
py, with a fine sense of duty, in 
making acquaintance with his house 
and his surroundings, and in learn- 
ing all his duties as a country gen- 
tleman and person of importance? 
This thought was so poignant, that 
it actually touched his eyelids with 
a sense of moisture. He laughed— 
‘ut he could have cried. There 
would turn out, he supposed, to 
be about three farms on this estate 
of his; and Scotch farmers were 
very different people from the 
small farmers of the South. To 
talk about his ‘tenants would be 
absurd. Three pragmatical Scotch- 


men, much better informed in all. 


ractical matters at least than 
imself, and looking down upon 
him as an inexperienced young 
man, What a fool he had been! 
If he had come down in August 
for the shooting, — if there was 
any shooting,—and let his friends 
understand that it was a mere 
shooting-box — a “little place in 
Scotland,” such as they hired when 
they came to the moors,—all would 
have been well, But he had used 
no disparaging adjectives in speak- 
ing of Dalrulzian. He had called 
it “my place” boldly, and had be- 
lieved it to be a kind of old castle 
—something that probably had 
been capable of defence in its day. 
Good heavens! what a fool he had 
been ! 

He had thought he would be 
glad to get to bed, and felt pleased 
that he was somewhat tired with 


his journey; but he found that, on . 


the contrary, the night flew by 
amidst these thoughts,—fathomless 
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night, slow and dark and noiseless. 
Rolls had made repeated attempts to 
draw him into conversation in what 
that worthy called the fore-night; 
but by ten o’clock or so, the house 
was as still as death, not a sound 
anywhere, and hours passed over 
him, while he sat and thought. 
A little fire crackled and burned 
in the grate, with little pétille- 
ments and bursts of flame. There 
were a good many books on [the 
shelves; that was always some- 
thing: and Mrs. Rolls had given 
him an excellent dinner, which he 
ought to have considered also as a 
very great alleviation of the situ- 
ation. John scarcely knew what 


hour it was when, starting suddenly 
up in the multitude of his thoughts, 
he threw open the window which 
looked upon the Walk, and gazed 
out moodily upon the night. The 
night was soft and clear, and the 
great stretch of the landscape lay 


dimly defined under a_half-veiled 
poetic sky, over which light floating 
vapours were moving with a kind 
of gentle solemnity. There was 
not light enough to distinguish the 
individual features of the scene, 
save here and there a pale gleam 
of water, a darkness of wood, and 
the horizon marked by that faint 
silvery edge which even by night 
denotes the limit of human vision. 
The width, the freshness, the still- 
ness, the dewy purity of the air, 
soothed the young man as he stood 
and looked out. What was he, a 
human unit in the great round of 
space, to be so disconcerted by the 
little standing-ground he had? 
He felt abased as he gazed, and a 
strange sense of looking out upon 
his life came over him. His future 
was like that—all vague, breathing 
towards him a still world full of 
anticipations, full of things hidden 
and mysterious—his, and yet not 
his, as was the soil and the fields. 
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He could mortgage it as he could 
his estate, but he could not sell 
it away from him, or get rid of 
what was in it, whether it carried 
out his foolish expectations or not. 
Certainly the sight of this wide 
scenery, in which he was to per- 
form his part, did him good, though 
he could not see it. He closed ‘the 
window, which was heavy, almost 
with violence, as he came back to 
the ascertained,—to the limited walls 
with their books, the old-fashioned 
original lamp, and crackling fire. 
But this sound was very un- 
usual in the house in the middle of 
the night. Bauby, whose room 
was next her brother’s, knocked 
upon the wall to rouse him. “D’ye 
hear that, Tammas? There’s some- 
body trying to get into the house.” 
Her voice came to Rolls faintly 
muffled by the partition between. 
He had heard the noise as well as 
she, but he did not think fit to 
answer save by a gfunt. Then 
Bauby knocked again more loudly. 
“Tammas! Man, will ye no put 
on your breeks and go down and 
see what it is?” Rolls, for his part, 
was already in the midst of a cal- 
culation. So much plate as there 
was in the house he had brought 
up with him to his room. “They 
cannot steal tables and chairs,” he 
said to himself; “and as for the 
young laird, if he’s not able to 
take care of himself, he’ll be none 
the better of me for a defender.” 
Audibly he answered, “ Hold your 
tongue, woman. If the master 
likes to take the air in the sma’ 
hours, what’s that to you or me?” 
There was a pause of dismay on 
Bauby’s part, and then a faint 
ejaculation of “Lord bless us! 
take the air!” But she was less 
easily satisfied than her brother. 
When John went up-stairs with his 
candle, he saw a light glimmering 
in the gallery above, and a figure 
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in white, far too substantial to be a 
ghost, leaning over the banisters. 
“Eh! sir, is it you, Mr. John?” 
Bauby said. “I was feared it 
was robbers;” and then she added 
in her round, soft, caressing voice, 
“but you mustna take the air in 
the middle of the night: you'll 
get your death of cold, and then, 
what will your mammaw say to me, 
Mr. John?” John shut himself up 
in his room, half laughing, half 
affronted. It was many years since 
he had been under the sway of his 
“mamma” in respect to his hours 
and habits; and nothing could be 
more droll than to go back to the 
kind annoyance of domestic sur- 
veillance just at the moment when 
his manhood and _ independence 
were most evident. He laughed, 
but the encounter brought him 
back, after he had been partly 
freed from it, to a consciousness of 


all his limitations once more. 
But things were better in the 


morning. Unless you have some- 
thing bitter to reproach yourself 
with, or some calamity impending 
over you, things are generally better 
in the morning. John looked about 
him with more hopeful eyes. He 
had an excellent, a truly Scotch, 
breakfast, which, at five-and-twenty, 
ewe a man in good-humour with 
nimself; and there were one or two 
features about Dalrulzian which; in 
the morning sunshine, looked more 
encouraging. The stables were 
tolerably good, made habitable, and 
furnished with some of the latest 
improvements by Colonel Barring- 
ton; and “the policy” was in 
admirable order,—the turf fault- 
less, the shrubberies flourishing, 
the trees — well, not like the 
trees at Milton Magna, but credit- 
able performances for the North, 
John’s countenance cleared as 
he inspected everything. Rolls 
led or followed him about with 
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great importance, introducing and 
explaining. Had he been an Eng- 
lish butler, John would have dis. 
missed him very summarily to his 
pantry ; but it was part of the natu- 
ral mise en scéne to have a Caleb Bal- 
derstone attached to an old Scotch 
house. He was half proud of this 
retainer of the family, though he 
threatened to be something of a 
bore; even Bauby, and her care for 
his health, and her sense of respon- 
sibility to his “mammaw,” was 
tolerable in this light. When one 
is born a Scotch laird, one must 
accept the natural accompaniments 
of the position; and if they were 
sometimes annoying, they were at 
least picturesque. So John put up 
with Rolls, and “saw the fun” of 
him with a kind of feeling that 
Dalrulzian was a Waverley novel, 
and he himself the hero. He had 
been seeing things so much through 
the eyes of his problematical visit- 
ors, that he was glad to see this 
also through their eyes. To them, 
these servants of his would be al- 
together “characteristic,” and full 
of “local colour.” And then the 
subtle influence of property began 
to affect the young man and modify 
his disappointment. “A poor thing, 
sir, but mine own,” he said to him- 
self. These were “my plantations” 
that crested the hill; the fishing 
on the river was said to be excellent, 
and belonged to Dalrulzian; the 
moorland on the eastern side of the 
hill was “my moor.” Things be- 
gan to mend. When he went back 
again after his examination to the 
room from which he had started, 
John found a luncheon spread for 
him, which was not inferior to the 
breakfast, and Rolls, in his black 
coat, having resumed the butler, 
and thrown off the factotum, but 
not less disposed to be instructive 
than before. 


“You may as well,” young 
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Erskine said, eating an admirable 
cutlet, “tell me something about 
my neighbours, Rolls.” 

“Tll do that, sir,” said Rolls, 
with cordiality; and then he made 
a pause. “The first to be named 
is no to call a neighbour; but I 
hope, sir, you'll think far mair of 
her than of any neighbour. She’s 
your ain best blood, and a leddy 
with a great regard for Dalrulzian, 
and not another friend so near to 
her as you. It came from Dalrul- 
zian, and it'll come back to Dal- 
rulzian with careful guiding,” said 
Rolls, oracularly ; “ not to say that 
blood’s thicker than water, as the 
auld Scots byword goes.” 

This address gave John some 
sense of perplexity; but after an 
interval he discovered what it 
meant. “It is my old Aunt Bar- 
bara of whom you are speaking,” 
he said. “Certainly, I shall see 
her first of all.” 


“She is an excellent lady, sir; 


careful of her money. It will be 
real good for the estate when 

But, bless me! I wadna have you 
to be looking forward to what may 
never come,—that is to say, that 
auld Miss Barbara, being real com- 
fortable, sir, in this life, will not go 
out of it a moment sooner than she 
can help: and for a’ that we ken o” 
heaven, I wouldna blame her; for, 
grand as it may be, it will ay be a 
strange place. There’s nobody more 
thought upon in the county than 
Miss Barbara Erskine at Dunearn. 
Weel, sir, and the neighbours, 
There’s the Earl of Lindores first 
of a’. We maun give him the paw, 
as the French say. Maybe you've 
met with some of the family in 
London? You'll see plenty and 
hear plenty of them here. The 
Earl he is a very pushing man. He 
would like to take the lead in a’ 
the county business; but there’s 
many of the gentry that are not 
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exactly of that opinion. And my 
lady Countess, she’s of the booky 
kind, with authors, and painters, 
and that kind of cattle aye about 
the place. I’m not that fond of 
thae instructed leddies, Weemen 
are best no to be ower clever, in 
my poor opinion. Young Rintoul, 
that’s the son, is away with his 
regiment; I ken no-thing of him: 
and there’s two young leddies——” 

“Now I remember,” said John. 
“You are the most concise of 
chroniclers, Rolls, I like your 
style. I once knew some of the 
Lindores family—cousins, I sup- 
pose. There were young ladies in 
that family too. I knew them 
very well.” Here he paused, a 
smile stealing about the corners 
of his mouth. 

“TI ken no-thing about their rela- 
tions,” said Rolls. “It was an 
awfu’ melancholy story; but it’s 
an ill wind that blaws nobody good. 
The late Earl was liked by every- 
body. But I’m saying no-thing 
against this family. One of the 
young daughters is married, poor 
thing! The other one at hame, my 
Lady Edith, is a bonnie bit crea- 
ture. She was great friends with 
oor young lady. But if you were 
to ask my opinion, sir—which is 
neither here nor there,” said Rolls, 
in insinuating tones—“I would say 
there was not one that was fit to 
hold the candle to Miss Nora, We 
had our bits of tiffs, the Cornel 
and me. There were some things 
he would never see in a proper 
light; but they were much thought 
o’, and saw a’ the best company. 
When you let a place, it’s a 
grand thing to have tenants that 
never let down the character of the 
house.” 

“You mean the Barringtons,” 
said John. He was not much in- 
terested in this subject. They had 
been unexceptionable tenants; but 
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he could scarcely help regarding 
them with a little jealousy, almost 
dislike, as if they had been invaders 
of his rights. 

“And they were awfu’ fond of 
it,” said Rolls, watching his young 
master’s countenance. “ Miss Nora 
above a’. You see she’s grown up 
at Dalrulzian. It was all they 
could do to get her away from the 
Walk this last morning. I thought 
she would have grown till’t. If 

ou and Miss Nora were ever to 
meet,” the old servant added, in 
his most engaging tones, “I cannot 
but believe you would be real good 
—freends——” 

“TI see you have provided for 
every contingency,” said the young 
laird, with a laugh. His Caleb 
Balderstone, he said to himself, 
was almost better, if that was pos- 
sible, than Scott’s. But John’s 
mind had been set afloat on a still 
more pleasant channel, and he let 
the old man maunder on. 

“Tt’s true she’s English,” said 
Rolls; “but that matters no-thing 
in my opinion, on what they call 
the side of the distaff. I'll no say 
but it’s offensive to a man: putting 
up so long with the Cornel and 
his ways of thinking, ’m no a bad 
authority on that. But weemen 
are a different kind of creatures. 
A bit discrepancy, if ye may so call 
it—a kind of a different awkcent, so 
to speak, baith in the soul and the 
tongue, is just a pleasant variety. 
It gives new life to a family some- 
times, and mends the breed, if 
you'll no think me coarse. A little 
of everything is good in a race. 
And besides being so good and so 
bonnie, Miss Nora will have a little 
siller of her ain, which spoils 
nothing. Not one of your great 
fortunes, but just a little siller 
—enough for their preens and 
a rubbitch—of her ain.” 

Here, however, the pleasant de- 
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lusion’ with which Nora’s humble 
champion was delighting himself 
was suddenly dispersed by a ques- 
tion which proved his young master 
to be thinking nothing about Nora, 
“T used to know some of the 
Lindores family,” John repeated, 
“a brother of the Earl. I wonder 
if they ever come here ?” 

“T know nothing about their 
relations, sir,” said Rolls, promptly, 
“Tt’s thought the Earl’s awfu’ am- 
bitious. They’re no that rich, and 
he has an eye to everything that 
will push the family on. There's 
one of them marriet, poor ‘thing.’” 

“Tam afraid you are a fierce old 
bachelor,” said John, rising from 
the table; “this is the second time 
you have said poor ‘ thing.’” 

“That’s my Lady Caroline, sir,” 
said Rolls, with a grave face, “ that’s 
married upon Torrance of Tinto, 
far the richest of all our neighbour 
gentlemen, You'll no remember 
him? He was a big mischievous 
callant when you were but a little 
thing, begging your pardon, sir, for 
the freedom,” said the old servant, 
with a little bow of apology ; but 
the gravity of his countenance did 
not relax. “It’s not thought in 
the country-side that the leddy was 
very fain of the marriage, poor 
thing !” 

“You are severe critics in the 
country-side. One must take care 
what one does, Rolls.” 

“ Maybe, sir, that’s true; they 
say public opinion’s a grand thing: 
whiles it will. keep a person from 
going wrong. But big folk think 
themselves above that,” Rolls said, 
And then, having filled out a glass 
of wine, which his master did not 
want, he withdrew. Rolls was 
not quite satisfied with the young 
laird. He betook himself to the 
kitchen with his tray and a sigh, 
unburdenng himself to Bauby as 
he set down the remains of the 
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meal on the table. “I wouldna 
wonder,” he said, shaking his head, 
«if he turned out mair English 
than the Colonel himsel.” 

“Hoot, Tammas!” said Bauby, 
always willing to take the best 
view, “that’s no possible. When ye 
refleck that he was born at Dal- 
rulzian, and brought up till his 
thirteenth year ” 

“Sic bringing up!” cried old 
Rolls; “and a stepfaither that 
never could learn so ‘much as to 
say the name right o’ the house 
that took him in!” 

Meanwhile John, left alone with 
his own thoughts, found a curious 
vein of new anticipations opened 
to him by the old man’s talk. The 
smile that had lighted on the 
corners of his mouth came back 
and settled there, betraying some- 
thing of the maze of pleased recol- 
lections, the amused yet tender 
sentiment which these familiar yet 
half-forgotten names had roused 
again. Caroline and Edith Lin- 
dores! No doubt they were family 
names, and the great young ladies 
who were his neighbours were the 
cousins of those happy girls whom 
he remembered so well. The -Lin- 
dores had been at a Swiss moun- 
tain inn where he and some of his 
friends had lived for six weeks 
under pretence of reading. They 
had made friends on the score of 


old family acquaintance “ at home;” 
and he never remembered so pleas- 
ant a holiday. What had become 


of the girls by this time? Carry, 
the eldest, was sentimental and 
poetical, and all the young men 
were of opinion that Beaufort, the 
young University Don, who was 
at the head of the party, had talked 
more poetry than was good for 
him with that gentle enthusiast. 
Beaufort had gone to the Bar since 
‘then, and was said to be getting on. 
Had they kept up their intercourse, 
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or had it dropped, John wondered, 
as his own acquaintance with the 
family had dropped? They were 
poor people, living abroad for econ- 
omy and education, notwithstand- 
ing that Mr. Lindores was brother 
to an earl. Surely sometimes the 
Earl must invite his relations, or 
at least he would be sure to hear 
of them, to come within the circle 
of their existence again. Young 
Erskine had almost forgotten, to 
tell the truth, the existence of the 
Lindores; yet when they were thus 
recalled to him, and the possibility 
of a second meeting dawned on his 
mind, his heart gave a jump of 
pleasure in his bosom. On the 
instant there appeared before him 
the prettiest figure in short frocks, 
with an aurcola of hair about the 
young head—a child, yet some- 
thing more than a child. Edith 
had been only sixteen, he remem- 
bered; indeed he found that he 
remembered everything about her 
as soon as her image was thus 
lightly called back. What might 
she be now, in her grown-up con- 
dition? Perhaps not so sweet, per- 
haps married—a contingency which 
did not please him to think of. 
And what if he should be on the 
eve of seeing her again! 

The smile of pleasure, of amuse- 
ment, even of innocent vanity with 
which in this airy stage a young man 
contemplates such a_ possibility, 
threw a pleasant light over his face. 
He went out with that smile half 
hidden under his fair moustache, 
which gave it a kind of confidential 
character between him and himself 
so to speak. As he had nothing 
else to do, it occurred to him to 
take a walk on the road to Dun- 
earn where he had seen the French- 
Scotch tourelles of Lindores Castle 
through the trees the day before, 
and “take a look at” the place— 
why, he did not know—for no par- 
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ticular reason, merely to amuse 
himself. And as he went down 
the avenue the old episode came 
back to him more and more fully. 
He remembered all the little ex- 
peditions, the little misadventures, 
the jokes, though perhaps they 
were not brilliant. Carry linger- 
ing behind with Beaufort, talking 
Shelley, with a flush of enthusiasm 
about her: Edith always foremost, 
chidden and petted, and made much 
of by everybody, with her long 
hair waving, and those fine little 
shoes which he had tied once— 
thick mountain shoes—but such 
wonderful Cinderella articles! All 
these recollections amused him like 
a story as he went down the 
avenue, taking away his attention 
from external things; and it was 
not till he was close upon the gate 
that he was aware of the presence 
of two ladies who seemed to have 
aused on their walk to speak to 


eggy Burnet, the gardener’s wife, 


who inhabited the lodge. His ear 
was caught by his own name, al- 
ways an infallible means of rousing 
the most careless attention. He 
could not help hearing what Peggy 
was saying, for her voice was 
somewhat high-pitched, and full of 
rural freedom. “Oh ay, my leddy ; 
the young maister, that’s Mr. John, 
that’s the laifd, came hame yes- 
treen,” Peggy was saying, “ before 
he was expectit. The carriage— 
that’s the big dog-cart, if you 
can ca’ it a carriage, for there’s 
nothing better left, nor so much as 
a beast to draw it that we can ca’ 
oor ain—was sent to the station to 
meet him. When, lo! he comes 
linking along the road on his ain 
twa legs, and no so much as a bag 
or a portmanty behind him, and 
asks at the gate, Is this Dalrul- 
zian? kenning nothing of his ain 
house! And me, I hadna the 
sense to think, This is him; but 
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just let him in as if he had been 
a stranger. And no a creature to 
take the least notice! Mr. Rolls 
was just out ©’ himsel with vexa- 
tion, to let the young maister come 
hame as if he had been ony gangrel 
body; but it couldna be called my 
fault.” 

“Surely it could not be your fault; 
if he wanted a reception, he should 
have come when he was expected,” 
said a softer voice, with a little 
sound of laughter. Surely, John 
thought, he had heard that voice 
before. He hurried forward wonder- 
ing, taking off his hat instinctively. 
Who were they? Two ladies, one 
elder, one younger, mother and 
daughter. They looked up at him 
as he approached. The faces were 
familiar, and yet not familiar. Was 
it possible? He felt himself redden 
with excitement as he stood breath- 
less, his hat off, the blood flushing to 
the very roots of his hair, not able 
to get out a word in his surprise 
and pleasure. They on their side 
looked at him smilingly, not at all 
surprised, and the elder lady held 
out her hand. “After so long a 
time you will scarcely know us, 
Mr. Erskine,” she said; “but we 
knew you were expected, and all 
about you, you see.” 

“ Know you?” cried John, almost 
speechless with the wonder and de- 
light. “Mrs. Lindores! The thing 
is, can I venture to believe m 
eyes? There never was such lu 
in the world! I think I must be 
dreaming. Who would have ex- 
pected to mect you here, and the 
very first day ?” 

Peggy Burnet was much dis- 
turbed by this greeting. She 
pushed forward, making an anxious 
face at him. “Sir! sir! you maun 
say my leddy,” she breathed, in a 
shrill whisper, which he was too 
much excited to take any notice of, 
but which amused the ladies. They 
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cast a laughing look at each other. 
“Didn’t you know we were here?” 
the mother said. “Then we had 
the advantage of you. We have 
been speculating about you for 
weeks past—whether you would be 
much changed, whether you would 
come at once to Lindores to renew 
old acquaintance—— 

“That you may be sure I should 
have done,” said John, “as soon as 
Iknew you were there. And are 
you really at Lindores? living 
there? for good? It seems too de- 
lightful to be true.” 

They were both changed. And 
he did not know why they should 
look at each with such a laugh- 
ing interchange of glances. It 
made him somewhat uncomfort- 
able, though his mind was too full 
of the pleasure of seeing them to 
be fully conscious of it. It was 
Edith, as was natural, who was 
most altered in appearance. She 


had been a tall girl, looking more 
than her age; and now she was 


At 


a small, very young woman. 
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that period of life such changes 
happen sometimes; but the differ- 
ence was delightful, though em- 
barrassing. Yes, smaller, she was 
actually smaller, he said to him- 
self,—“as high as my heart,” as 
Orlando says: yet no longer little 
Edith, but an imposing stately per- 
sonage at whom he scarcely ven- 
tured to look boldly, but only 
snatched shy glances at, abashed 
by her soft regard. He went on 
stammering out his pleasure, his 
delight, his surprise, hardly know- 
ing what he said. “I had just 
begun to hope that you might come 
sometimes, that I might have a 
chance of seeing you,” he was say- 
ing; whereupon Edith smiled grave- 
ly, and her mother gave a littl 
laugh aloud. 

“T don’t believe he knows 
anything about it, Edith,” she 
said. 

“T was sure of it, mamma,” 
Edith replied; while between them 
John stood dumb, not knowing 
what to think. 
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BILOCHISTAN, OUR LATEST ACQUISITION.* 


Twenty millions of treasure pour- 
ed out, and many thousands of 
men—black, white, and brown— 
slaughtered. Are these the only 
results of the last three years’ tur- 
moil in Afghanistan? Hardly so. 
Have we not made a coaching- 
road from Peshawar to Jelalabaéd; 
K.C.B.s, V.C.s, and C.B.s, by the 
dozen; C.S.I.s, brevet-colonels, and 
brevet-majors by the score? Have 
not two men made great reputa- 
tions—the one as a general, and the 
other as an administrator-general, 
and grandly unselfish gentleman 
besides? And finally, have we 
not magnanimously withdrawn from 
Afghanistan, having established, 
after infinite trouble and finesse, 
“a stable Government” at its capi- 
tal, in the person of the Russian 
protégé and pensioner, Abdul Rah- 
man? and do not the inspired 
Governmental journals, both in Eng- 
land and India, already, within a 
few months of the setting up of 
this “stable Government,” fore- 
shadow its downfall and its con- 
sequences—confusion and anarchy 
—with cynical but hypocritical 
satisfaction? A great achievement 
truly, and one for Radicals to be 

roud of; their summum bonum be- 
ing the disintegration of the social 
edifice, whether it be in Afghan- 
istan, the Transvaal, or Ireland. 
The readers of ‘Maga’ know all 
these things; but some of them at 
least do not know of one real 
achievement, one bloodless and 
enduring conquest, begun quietly 
in the last years of Lord North- 
brook’s viceroyalty, continued bold- 
ly through that of his successor 
Lord Lytton, and now steadily 
and surely approaching consolida- 
tion. I refer to the practical an- 


nexation——or if that praise be too 
naked and unpalatable, the politi- 
cal absorption——of an area of over 
30,000 square miles, vaguely known 
to — as Khelati Bilo- 
chistan. True, “his Highness the 
Khan” reigns there, but he does 
not rule. British officers perform 
that perilous function; and for 
once the head that wears a crown 
lies nightly on his pillow not on- 
easily, assured that his revenues 
are increasing, that his subsidy is 
safe, that his subjects are content— 
and that if he is prudent he may 
live to see the mud-hovels of his eap- 
ital grow into handsome streets and 
bazaars of kiln-burnt bricks, and his 
“ramshackle” hide-and-seek barn of 
a palace into a comfortable bungalow, 

I do not propose in this paper 
to describe at any length why and 
how British casual intervention in 
Khelat affairs has by degrees grown 
into what is practically the perma- 
nent occupation and annexation of 
a vast territory. It is a long story, 
full, as such stories must be, of 
worthy and unworthy incidents, 
Nor do I propose to describe how 
the country is administered by an 
agent to the Governor-General at 
Quetta, with assistants located at 
different subordinate centres. I 
propose merely to give a few illus- 
trative sketches of Biloch life and 
customs, supplementing them by 
my own individual opinion of the 
value of Bilochistan to us as 4 
buffer against Afghans and Rus 
sians, and an inexhaustible recruit 
ing-ground for ready-made mounted 
Cossacks, should we survive Radi- 
calism and our rivals’ despotism 
long enough to let the otherwise 
inevitable struggle for Asiatic do 
minion be decided by the sword. 





* This paper was written at Derah Ghazi Khan in July last. 
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As deputy-commissioner of. the 
district of Derah Gh4zi Khan, I am, 
under the Punjab Government, the 
immediate ruler of upwards of 
100,000 plain Biloches, occupying 
a strip of country between the In- 


-dus and the Suliman range, with 


an area of 6500 square miles. In 
addition, I have political control 
over some 44,000 semi-independent 
hill Biloches, who, owing to their 
distance from Khelat, the weak- 
ness of the successive Khans of 
Bilochistan, and other causes, are 
practically beyond the sphere of 
action of the Viceroy’s agent at 
Quetta. I have now been seven 
months in charge of this the N.E. 
corner of Bilochistan, and having 
spent three of these months in 
camp, have acquired a fair knowl- 
edge of the district and its depen- 
dencies, both hill and plain. I am 
therefore in a position to claim 
some acquaintance with the people 
I am about to describe, and am 
entitled to expect that my opinion 
on the offensive and defensive value 
of this our latest British acquisi- 
tion shall have some weight with 
my countrymen at home. Land- 
ing at Bombay from furlough in 
Christmas week last year, I hurried 
up country, and joining the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s camp at Rohtak, 
near Delhi, for a night, heard there 
that I was to take charge of this 
district. Pushing on, I reached my 
new home in a few days. I was 
disappointed. The station was well 


‘enough, but too tropical—the palm 


raising her head aloft everywhere, 
telling of stifling heat to come, 
and dwarfing the lower growth of 
siras and sissé trees. Everything, 
too, wore an uncared-for look. 
Here and there a bungalow was in 
ruins; walls were crumbling away ; 
the mud-built cavalry lines looked 
like a confused collection of mole- 
hills. The very soil had a cold 
unnatural appearance, a white saline 
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efflorescence called reh cropping 
up wherever there was moisture 
without cultivation. It was Janu- 
ary, too, when vegetation is at its 
lowest. Behind, some thirty miles 
off, rose a wall of bare brown hills 
—the hills of Bilochistan. On the 
whole, the prospect.was not exhil- 
arating. However, the aspect of 
things improved after a good din- 
ner at mess, where I met many 
old friends, ruddy, sun-burnt, and 
jolly—*“ Afghan heroes,” fresh from 
their two years’ campaigning, and 
now revelling in a return to the lux- 
uries of an Indian cantonment. The 
reason for the general uncanny look 
of everything inanimate was soon 
explained. In August 1878 the 
Indus had risen in flood, had burst 
all the protecting barriers erected 
against it, and had swept through 
the station. We had not yet re- 
covered from that. Then since the 
Maiwand disaster the heavens had 


‘been as brass, the proverbial Christ- 


mas showers even having failed : 
consequently the soil, and what 
ought to have grown thereon, was 
dry, parched, shrivelled up; fam- 
ine prices prevailed; and wherever 
there was a small oasis—and there 
were, and are, some 20,000 in the 
district—there the droning creak of 
the Persian wheel tortured the ear 
day and night. 

Next morning I took over charge. 
Having as yet neither baggage nor 
servants, not even a horse to call 
my own, I looked now to have a 
fortnight’s rest wherein to set up 
house and study my district, from 
the office records, written and 
printed. Vain hope! within forty- 
eight hours I found myself on 
horseback, bound for a distant 
frontier post on a matter of life 
and death—for Biloches. The way 
of it was this: An old blood- 
feud between semi-independent 
tribes—the Khetrans and the hill 
section of the Gurchanis—had 
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about six months before broken out 
afresh. My predecessor, instead 
of patching up a peace between 
them, had allowed matters to go 
from bad to worse, until the lowland 
Gurchanis, our own subjects, were 
drawn into the quarrel of their high- 
land kinsmen, and for forty miles 
our border became quite unsettled : 
outposts constantly harassed and 
turned-out ; alarm fires blazing on 
the mountain-tops ; flocks and herds 
withdrawn from their border pas- 
turage, and sent into the interior 
of the district, or crowded together 
in the village enclosures. All this 
time the feud was being actively 
prosecuted, more Bilochiano, by 
the two principals—now one side 
sweeping up a flock of sheep here, 
and the other massacring a few 
unwary shepherds there, and cut- 
ting the throats of the four-footed 
booty they had not time to drive 
off. One or two successful maraud- 


ing expeditions on the part of Dur- 
khanis, in which the lowland Gur- 
chanis had joined, stung the Khet- 


rans to united action. They sud- 
denly collected 700 horsemen, and 
making a forced march of 60 miles, 
crossed the Suliman mountains, 
rode on to our border, and there 
—most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion—salaamed to our boundary 
pillars, and withdrew to their own 
country. The Gurchanis called it 
an attack foiled by their alertness ; 
the Khetrans a demonstration, an 
appeal to the great Sarkar Angrez 
(English Government) to intervene 
and settle the feud, of which they 
were heartily tired. And high 
time it was for a settlement. The 
immunity with which two petty 
border clans had enjoyed six months 
of unchecked blood-letting and 
sheep-stealing, had infected the dis- 
tant Boydar clan—a clan occupying 
a network of hills and vales eighty 
miles to the north of the centre of 
disturbance. They too went on the 
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war-path, but in a more profitable 
way. They began to attack and 
plunder caravans going t 

their defiles. On Christmas-night 
they had a grand haul,—280 laden 
oxen captured, and 28 out of their 


-44 Pathan (Afghan) owners sur 


rounded and butchered. 

Such was the state of the border 
when I took charge of the district, 
Knowing nothing of the Biloches, 
and nothing of the district’s his 
tory or geography, I felt myself 
rather at sea. Telegrams kept 
coming at all hours from the agent 
to the Governor-General, Quetta; 
from my assistant at Rajanpore, a 
garrisoned out-station ; from Derah 
Ismail Khan, the headquarters of 
the division ; and from Lahore, the 
seat of government. Thicker than 
the telegrams kept coming the na 
tive callers, Nawdbs and chiefs of 
clans—this, that, and the other— 
each man anxious to ingratiate him- 
self, to air his grievance, to u 
some request, and lastly, to offer 
his advice as to how the border 
was to be pacified. With my 
head still buzzing from a 2000 
miles’ grinding and shaking in an 
Indian train, and my limbs still 
aching from a ride of thirty-eight 
miles on rough, freshly caught nags 
from a Government run (I had not 
ridden for six months, and had to 
ride from the nearest railway ste 
tion to Derah Ghazi Khan with- 
out the comforts of breeches and 
boots), I had not been, as,I have 
said, forty-eight hours in my dis- 
trict before it came clearly home to 
my confused senses that I must, 
servantless, bootless, breechesless, 
horseless, as I was, get into the 
saddle once more, ride to a distant 
border fort, and there contrive some 
sort of a settlement. I wired to 
my various telegraphing persecut- 
ors—I mean my official superiors 
and other high authorities of the 
State—all round, that I would settle 
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the row as best I could; asked the 
district superintendent of police— 
whom, owing to the length of his 
official designation, I shall call Mr. 
Smith—to come with me, instead of 
going to Multan to ride a stceple- 
chase, as he had intended; and, on 
the morning of January 11th last, 
off we set. 

Our escort consisted of some thirty 
Biloches mounted on small, angular, 
badly groomed mares, very lean 
but very wiry. Each man was 
dressed entirely in - loose white 
robes—or which had been white a 
few days before; each rode with 
very long stirrups; and as the 
make-speed pace of the Biloch mare 
is a trot, our guards, with their 
narrow, high-peaked saddles and 
military seats, looked very uncom- 
fortable. The first afternoon we 
did thirty-two miles, changing 
horses twice on the way, in about 
four hours. Our escort kept up 
with us the whole distance, not a 
man getting out of the saddle ex- 
cept to help us; and their active 
little mares looked as fit at the end 
of their thirty-two miles’ trot as 
they did on starting. On the fol- 
lowing afternoon we rode to Har- 
rand Fort, about twenty-five miles. 
The country was flat and uninter- 
esting—no water, no trees, no culti- 
vation, no habitations, except occa- 
sionally a small hamlet with a tower 
in the centre, locally called a tool ; 
and yet as we advanced we found 
our cavalcade increasing, until it 
had grown into a troop of seventy 


or eighty horsemen, every one of. 


whom was mounted on a mare. 
Two of them were famous animals, 
—one a handsome blood - looking 
chestnut, which had for the last two 
— running won the great annual 

iloch horse-race. The sporting 
owner had exchanged twenty camels 
for her. The other, also a chestnut, 
had never been beaten before the 
appearance of her camel- bought 
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rival. Although the races were 
not to take place until the 12th of 
March, both mares were even now 
undergoing hard training, “ being 
dried,” as the Biloches called it— 
that is, getting nothing but dry 
food, and being sweated daily. 
Evening twilight was deepening 
into night, when a great square mass 
of brickwork and débris, crowned 
with a few buildings, loomed before 
us. This was Harrand Fort, once 
the westernmost possession of Ma- 
harajah Runjeet Singh, now an out- 
post of ours held by a company of 
infantry and half a troop of irreg- 
ular cavalry. The little garrison, 
already drawn up outside the chief 
gateway, presented arms as we cn- 
tered. Smith’s servants and some 
of my own orderlies having been 
despatched ahead of us on riding- 
camels, the cosy rest-house, which 
surmounts the highest part of the 
mound, was ready for our reception. 
We gladly dismissed our mounted 
attendants, and after a hasty toilet, 
sat down, hungry as hunters, to 
dinner: that over, ulster-clad and 
digestive pipe in mouth, we saun- 
tered out on what once were battle- 
ments, The night was still and 
starry. Below glowed the fires of the 
different Biloch camps. Round two 
fires, a hundred yards apart, were 
two groups of men moving slowly 
backwards and forwards, to the 
tuneless noise of tom-toms and 
tambourines, now advancing and 
clapping their hands in time to the 
“music,” and now retreating, the 
monotone of their song being bro- 
ken at measured intervals with a 
loud “ha-ha-haah.” Smith and I 
puffed on in silence for a time, each 
enjoying his surroundings in his 
own way. The moon, about her 
full overhead, added to the weird- 
ness of scene and sounds. Two 
miles to westwards we could dis- 
tinctly trace the mouth of the great 
Chéchar Pass, up which lay the 
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directest and easiest route to Can- 
dahar, and from which had de- 
bouched two months before General 
MacGregor’s army, after its rough 
promenade through the Murree 
mountains. The course of the Kaha 
stream, too, was visible from the 
closely packed clumps of palm-trees 
which fringe its sedgy banks. All 
round were rice-fields interspersed 
with marshy grass fallows, and here, 
there, and everywhere rose slender 
palm-trees, singly or in groups to- 
gether—gracious to man as things 
of beauty and things of use. The 
rhythmic cadence of the never-end- 
ing song of the wild Biloches float- 
ed up to us in the still night air; 
the Tetenee of the dancing singers 
advanced and retreated; the ha- 
ha-haah had been repeated for the 
five-hundredth time, when, at the 
five - hundred - and - first, perhaps, 
burst out from right below us a 
rattling confusion of quack - quack- 


quacks, then a rush and a brush of 
wings swirled and swished through 
the air, followed by a splash, a 
babel of quacks, and then again 
stillness. : 
“ Ducks, by Jove!” said Smith. 
“The first I’ve seen,” said I, 


“since I left home.” (I meant 
“heard,” not “seen;” but people 
when taken by surprise often blurt 
out the most obvious commonplace 
as Smith had, or nonsense as I.) 
Whilst Smith, who was a keen 
shikirée, went off to “try his luck” 
in the vain sport of shooting ducks 
by moonlight, I turned into bed. 
Speaking antecedently, I ought 
to have slept soundly, but did not. 
The situation was too strange. For 
the last two years I had been knock- 
ing about England and Scotland, 
amusing myself as men do on fur- 
lough after twelve years’ grind on 
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the Punjab frontier. I had, too, . 
wandered over a large part of un- 
frequented Europe, and had but q 
few short weeks before been enjo 

ing the dolce far niente of bright 
sunny Cannes, in the society of 
some charming girls and picnic-loy- 
ing matrons. Now in one month 
all was changed. No longer an 
afternoon existence for me; no 
longer love and laughter, music and 
dance, and close association with 
the pure and elevating. No, no; 
all that was over fora time at least 
—the crowd of dark-visaged, long- 
curled Biloches I was to meet to- 
day, every day perhaps for years, to 
tule over, to humanise, were but 
little if at all above the brute crea- 
tion in feelings or actions. Beyond 
the two facts that they were human 
beasts of prey, and very lax Moham- 
medans, I knew at the time as much 
about them as I know to-day about 
the Patagonians. Small wonder 
then, on the whole, that my slee 

was disturbed, and that when t 
rose I longed, like Falstaff before 
the battle of Shrewsbury, that it 
“were night and all were well.” 
Before night I realised that, pro- 
vided the instrument be firm, earn- 
est, and patient, it matters little 
who that instrument is: it is not 
he who by his personal influence 
wins or coerces the untamed Biloch 
highlanders to better ways; it is 
the knowledge that he represents 
the orders of the great all-potent, 
all-pervading, all-generous, all-just, 
mysterious organisation known as 
the Sarkar Angrez—it is this knowl- 
edge which makes these hillmen 
obey the instrument sent to rule 
them. Let the best missionary 
who ever breathed devote his life 
to the regencration of the Biloches,* 
and at the end of it he will find he 





*A mission has been started for the purpose. The Rev. Mr. Gordon, who 80 
nobly sacrificed his life in endeavouring to save that of a wounded officer in the 
sortie from Candahar in August last, was the founder 
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has Jess authority or influence over 
them than the youngest schoolboy 
of a competition - wallah, if that 
schoolboy signs himself “ Assistant. 
Commissioner Derah Ghazi Khan.” 

I learnt all this before night,. I 
say. Let me sketch the history of 
the day. 

The early morning was spent in 
my being interviewed by the leading 
men on both sides; they, eager to 
impress upon me the absolute truth 
of their representations of facts, and 
I both to gather facts and get a 
glimpse behind the curtain of the 
face, into the workings of their 
minds, As to facts, I learnt that 
the number of men. hitherto killed 
on both sides was nearly equal; 
so the amount of blood-money— 
whether paid in cattle or young 
maidens— which would have to 
change hands, would be moderate. 
None of the said men had been 
killed in fair fight; all had been 
what we should call murdered, hav- 
ing been surprised by superior force 
when asleep or herding their flocks, 
surrounded and butchered. Ac- 
counts as to the number of cattle, 
sheep, goats, and mares lifted by 
each side, differed by many hun- 
dreds. On the whole, by breakfast- 
time I began to feel a little con- 
fident about the result, and, odd 
though it may seem, to sympathise 
heartily with both sides. After 
breakfast, the Jirga, or sitting 
of the council of elders and rep- 
resentatives, began, and with it 
the real business of the day. A 
large open tent had been pitched 
for the purpose, in the middle of 
which was a chair and small camp- 
table for myself. Round me in 
circles, squatted tailor-fashion, the 
chiefs and elders of the contending 
clans—the most pushing and im- 

nt in the innermost ring, others 
m the second or third. In the 
background outside the tent, were 
tows and rows of humbler tribesmen, 
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come either as followers or as claim- 
ants, in the hopes of obtaining com- 
pensation for slaughtered relatives 
or lifted cattle. 

New to the country, new to the 
people, with the recollections of two 
roe furlough fresh on my mind, 

confess to a feeling of self-diffi- 
dence as I glanced around that sea 
of faces so imperturbable, so prepos- 
séssing in their massive manliness, 
enhanced yet softened by their long 
well-oiled ringlets which reposed 
like black snakes on their white 
Levitical frocks. For hours I sat 
there listening to speaker after 
speaker, taking notes, asking ques- 
tions, and deciding point after point ; 
and now nothing remained but to 
settle the cattle account—and that, 
it was finally agreed, should be 
decided by oath on the Koran, 
taken by a few selected men. 

The Gurchani chief—a fine, fear- 
less old man with a great beard as 
white as his dress—said bluntly, 
“What is the use of oaths? They 
all know I never lie: I will speak” 
—and then a fit of asthmatic catch- 
ing of the breath came on and stopped 
his speaking for a time. As no one 
contradicted his assertions about his 
own veracity, and as Smith had told 
me he was, where honour was con- 
cerned, as truthful as an English 
gentleman, I thought it best to 
humour him. When he had done 
coughing, I asked him the number 
of cattle his clan had lost and looted. 
He told me—to his own detriment 
—and all present bowed their heads 
in assent. 

“And did you, a British subject, 
Tumandar*(tribal chief), and Jagir- 
dar (revenue oe take pun- 
juk (chief's share of plunder, nomi- 
nally one-fifth) ?” I asked. 

“Yes, I did; It was my right as 
their chief: why should I lie?” 
Then looking round at his brother 
chiefs, mostly British subjects, he 
added quietly, “They all do it.” 
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All the said chiefs here looked 
virtuously indignant at the libel. 
Believing that they did take this 
punjuk, I thought it wise not 
to press the question further, but 
simply to say that so long asI should 
be in charge of the district, 1 would 
not allow any chief in it to take 
any share of plunder. 

On the following day, what may 
be called the ratification of the 
terms of the anjém or peace took 
place. The previous day’s proceed- 
ings were read out, with my deci- 
sions as to the retention of host- 
ages, the surrender of four-footed 
plunder, amount of the fines I 
imposed on the part of Govern- 
ment, &., &c.; and then com- 
menced the swearing of every man 
on the Koran that he would neither 
rob nor murder his late enemies in 
future. The Koran, swathed in 


cloths, like a new-born infant, was 
reverentially brought into the middle 


of the assemblage on an orderly’s 
head, and tenderly placed on a 
specially dusted corner of my table. 
During this little ceremony every 
one arose, stroked his beard, and 
muttered the Creed, those who knew 
it, audibly—those who did not, 
merely moved their lips with a 
sibilant slovenliness)s The Gur- 
chanis, from their asthmatic chief 
down to their youngest Elder, were 
first sworn to keep the peace. 
During this ceremony each man 
stood in succession in front of me, 
first raised the Koran to his head, 
after touching it with his lips, then 
repeated the Creed as best he could, 
and finally engaged to live in good 
neighbourliness with the Khetrans. 
The leading men, before handling 
the Koran, laid a rupee or two on 
it as a kind of deprecatory peace- 
offering for its holy owner in case 
they should break their oath, and 
also to keep up their position in 
the eyes of their lesser tribesmen. 
‘The holy owner, by the way, though 
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a great saint, and seated on a chair, 
seemed to think I had insulted hig 
dignity when I asked him to ad. 
minister the oath. He drew his 
fine white muslin robes about him, 
tucked up his naked feet on to the 
chair,.and whilst uttering his non 
possumus and indicating that some 
inferior personage would perform 
the duty, tried to look loftily sane- 
tified. His manner annoyed me 
intensely, and I told him sarcasti- 
cally that the sooner his apotheosis 
occurred the better, as he was evi- 
dently too holy for his present réle 
of priest. This little speech tickled 
those of the Biloches who under 
stood it, and made them grin. It 
made the saint look very foolish, 
and brought his feet down to the 
ground again. I believe he did not 
recover his spirits until his servant 
had carried off the Koran and 
he himself had counted the pile of 
rupees on it. 

The Khetrans were now called 
on to swear. There was, however, 
some hesitation amongst them. One 
passed on a whisper to another, un- 
til it had reached the ultimate man 
of the third row back. They were 
evidently uncomfortable. I began 
to feel so too, as I supposed the 
whispered conversation indicated 
a disinclination to take the oath 
I, too, began to whisper. I whis- 
pered my apprehensions to the 
Mazéri Nawab, who sat on the 
ground next to me. Chairs were 
at a premium; no native had one 
but my friend the saint. The 
Naw&b looked up in my face with 
a winking twinkle in his eye, and 
said, “ Never fear, sahib; they can’t 
find any rupees—that is all.” Just 
then a Khetran rose up, and, after 
hunting over his person, pulled out 
a few rupees, and chucked them to 
his’ chief. At this the Gurchadn- 
is guffawed, whilst the Khetrans 
looked relieved. Silence being re 
stored, the Khetran chief deposited 
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his silver offering upon the Koran, 
and took the oath glibly, as if ac- 
customed to it. Not so some of 
his headmen. They had almost 
to be pushed forward; and once in 
the centre of the assemblage, they 
were so sheepish and shy, so shaggy 
and wild-beast-like, with their loose 
mane-like hair tumbling over their 
shoulders, and their scanty clothes 
all put on anyhow, that the ab- 
surdity of administering an oath to 
such wild men of the hills struck 
the whole assemblage simultaneous- 
ly, and an involuntary laugh broke 
out. They had apparently never 
seen a Koran before; and as for 
the Creed, Mohammedans though 
they were, they did not know it. 
Had a Pathan made such an exhi- 
bition of himself, he would have 
been expelled by his tribe as a Ka- 
fir or infidel. But this being a Bi- 
loch assemblage, every one thought 
it a good joke. By the time the 
last oath had been taken, the sha- 
dows of the grim rocky portals of 
the Chachar Pass were stretching 
over the stony girdle which skirts 
the Sulimans, and advancing to- 
wards the palm-adorned plain, in 
the centre of which stands the 
Harrand Fort. We were still in 
the warmth and glory of the fast- 
disappearing sun. Here and there 
the waters of the Kaha stream still 
flashed like brilliants in their eme- 
rald setting of tangled palm-scrub 
and grass. The rice-fields below 
us, with their bleached stalks stand- 
ing up tall and serried, told us that 
here at least, in this thirsty and 
weary land, was wealth of corn and 
water. They, too, were still in the 
sunlight. There all was peace—at 
least so it seemed to me; and the 
lordly palm, so gracious to the eye, 
80 gracious to the taste, was the 
emblem of peace. Beyond, night- 
shades and distance, with the grim 
background of verdureless rocks 
and hills, combined to make up a 
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landscape of desolation. That was 
Yagistan, the land of strife, where 
the thin inhabitants murdered each 
other for a goat or a sheep. So my 
thoughts ran on, and then perforce 
reverted—as they had done often 
during the day, to bright sparkling 
Cannes. A month ago I was there, 
amidst all that makes life sweet 
and refined; to-day here (I looked 
round), closely surrounded by brute- 
like barbarians. 

“Bah! a truce to sentiment !” 
said my duty-sense. “ At Cannes 
you led an aimless, silly, vegetable 
existence; here you work, you are 
useful.” It was true. I broke off 
my reveries—I rose—I dismissed 
my uncouth, dark-faced, lion-maned 
parliament, giving the highland 
portion a present of 300 rupees, 
whereon to indulge their animal 
propensities for fat mutton. They 
went away like children, happy, 
laughing, cracking jokes, and, no 
doubt, quizzing my ignorance of 
their ways. I tubbed and dressed 
for dinner. I felt I had begun 
to like, to appreciate, the Biloches. 
Hitherto most of my service had 
been in Banni, a country inhabited 
by Pathans (7. ¢, Afghans) and 
Syuds— both treacherous, lying, 
cowardly, bigoted democrats, who 
hated us with all the concentra- 
tion of hatred which antipathy 
of race and religion, and subjec- 
tion to foreigners, can engender. 
But these Biloches, they were care- 
less and ignorant, the laxest of lax 
Mohammedans. 

Asked if they ever prayed, they 
said, with a Frenchman’s grimace 
and an Englishman’s laugh, “No; 
our chiefs relieve us of that bother.” 

“Did each clan maintain a Moo- 
lah and possess a Koran ?” 

“ No — neither; they had diffi- 
culty enough in maintaining them- 
selves.” Then they were truthful; 
they liked us, and were proud and 
happy to be under our rule; and 
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above all, they had no democratic 
tendencies: each clan obeyed its 
own chief implicitly, so long as that 
chief proved himself able and hos- 
pitable; did he fail in the neces- 
sary qualities, he was deposed or 
murdered, and a more deserving man 
elected in his stead. 

In all such respects, particularly 
from a governing aspect, the Biloch 
is infinitely to be preferred to the 
Afghan. Though physically infe- 
rior in bulk and weight of body, he 
is the Afghan’s equal in courage, and 
his superior in endurance and in- 
telligence. One specially good trait 
in his character is, that he never 
sulks or bears malice long, whereas 
the Afghan does both. Here are 
illustrations in point. I never re- 
member having an Afghan whipped 
in jail without the fellow showing 
by his sullen looks and scowling face 
that he bore the striker, if not my- 
self, a grudge for it. But here, in 
the Derah Ghazi Kb4n jail, the pun- 
ishment over, the Biloch is as frank 
and pleasant as he was before. One 
man, I remember, who was in as a 
bad character, would not work. He 
was warned that he would be whip- 
ped. He merely laughed, and said, 
“That won’t make any difference, 
sahib.” He was shown a man being 
whipped; he only looked grave. 
Finally, he was whipped himself. 
He was taken out of his cell, strip- 
ped naked, tied wrists and ankles 
to the triangle, and given twenty or 
thirty—I forget the exact number 
—strokes with a rattan. During 
the operation he bit at the wood, 
bit almost through his tongue, but 
never either groaned or winced. 
The punishment over, he threw 
himself on the ground on his face 
when the usual skin of cold water 
was dashed over him, and then the 
commiserating water-carrier stood 
upon the beaten parts to deaden 
the pain. Still he would not work. 
I saw him a day or two after in his 
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cell, looking happy and unconcerp- 
ed, though he must still have been 
very sore, and for days would not 
be able to sit down. He was pleased 
to see me. He seemed to have ap . 
idea that not being in jail for any 
specific and proved offence, it was 
not right to give him hard labour, 
and so put him on the level of a 
convicted felon. I remonstrated 
with him for his obstinacy, to no 
effect. One day I observed his: 
splendid curls shining with oil or 
ghee. I asked how he had got it, 
He had saved it from his food, was 
the answer. I cut his ghee; still 
no effect. At last, as his example 
was becoming infectious, I warned 
him that if he would not work I 
should have him transferred to the 
Multan jail, where I believed his 
Absalom-like hair would be cut 
short. That threat frightened him 
—his ringlets being the glory of the 
Biloch: he said he would try to do 
work. He made a pretence of try- 
ing, and failing, was sent off to Mul- 
tan, where I have no doubt he is 
now, though prison-cropped, as smil- 
ing and light-hearted a do-nothing 
as he was here. Now it is not in 
the Afghan nature to behave as 
that Biloch did, and that Biloch’s 
case is typical of others. Similarly 
circumstanced the Afghan would 
have sulked, worked, fallen ill from 
fretting, and some day after his re- 
lease, perhaps killed the human 
instrument who had beaten him. 
I have known that happen in 
Banni. Writing of whipping in 
India recalls to my mind that whilst 
I was on furlough I read in the 
‘Times’ that some tender-hearted 
M.P. had brought to the notice of 
the House that so many thousands 
of his Indian fellow-subjects had 
been whipped in, I think, 1878; 
and consequently he demanded re 
turns about this inhuman brutality, 
with a view to procure legislation 
for the abolition of whipping out 
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here. I was half inclined at the 
time to write to the ‘Times,’ and 
inform this emotional sentimental- 
ist that in addition to the numbers 
stated by him—all probably pun- 
ished under the Whipping Act— 
many thousands were annually 
whipped administratively in our 
jails for breaches of jail discipline ; 
and that the common experience of 


all enlightened Anglo-Indian admin- - 


istrators was, that whipping is the 
best, cheapest, and least degrading 
deterrent conceivable for certain 
classes of offences. Should the 
British Parliament, on nineteenth- 
century humanitarian grounds, do 
away with whipping in India, I 
trust that the British people will see 
the justice of paying the extra few 
lakhs a-year which India will have 
to spend on her convicts. 

Now to return to Harrand Fort, 
at which I had just settled the 
Gurchani-Khetran feud. 

That night I slept soundly. I 
was relieved. I was free. I had 
gauged the character of the people 
with whom I had to deal. Smith 
and I would start to return to can- 
tonments on the following day ; he 
to his police, his polo, and races— 
I to quietly set my house in order, 
and learn something of my district. 
Morning came—we rose, A tele- 
gram was put into my hand, brought 
by express sowdars (mounted men). It 
was from the Lieutenant-Governor, 
ordering me to attend a conference 
on Biloch affairs at Umballa or Kar- 
nal in three days’ time. ‘“ Nothing 
so sure as the uncertain,” I mut- 
tered to myself, quoting the plea 
for indecision of a late vacillating 
Foreign Secretary, who never made 
up his mind to anything in his life 
but to leave the Cabinet. . 

“Read that,” I said to Smith, 
going into his room and handing 
im the telegram; “that means 


about 600 miles by the Slow, Poor, 
and Dirty,* after a ride of nearly 
100 miles, and not a horse laid 
out.” 

“And no breeches and boots 
yet,” added Smith, laughing. 

A couple of hours saw us ready 
to start. I was being interviewed 
in the tent for the last time by 
the different chiefs. My horse was 
standing saddled outside. I was 
about to mount, when Smith came 
hurriedly in and said, “The Khe- 
trans are excited: they say two of 
their women have been abducted 
by Gurchanis near here; and that, 
unless they are restored at once, 
they will seize two Gurchani wo- 
men by way of retaliation.” 

“Nothing so sure as the uncer- 
tain,” again recurred to me, as I 
felt that this contretemps would post- 
pone our start. 

“ Are they in earnest?’ I asked. 

“They seem so. Come and see 
the husbands.” 

I went into the bungalow and 
questioned the men. One said his 
wife was middle-aged like himself. 

“Then he’ll divorce her for fifty 
rupees,” I remarked to Smith, who 
nodded assent. 

.The other, a nice lover - like 
youth, said, half crying, “his wife 
was young and pretty, and all that 
a husband could desire.” 

“Then he’s in earnest,” was my 
comment. ‘“ What is to be done, 
Smith ?” 

“Call in Mazér Khan, a plains- 
man chief, and hostile to the 
Gurchani chief, and order him to 
= the women in two hours. 

am sure he can.” 

I did so. Ina few minutes the 
astonished chief was off on horse- 
back with half-a-dozen followers, 
and in four hours’ time the ab- 
ducted or absconded wives were 
produced, and made over to their 
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grateful husbands — to be again 
used as household drudges, or 
quietly murdered or sold, who can 
say ? 

The way Biloch wives and 
daughters are treated by their men- 
kind—whether our subjects or in- 
dependent—must be a little trying 
for the said wives and daughters. 
Husbands — though when young 
generally gay Lotharios themselves 
—cut their wives’ throats or re- 
quire them to hang themselves, on 
even a suspicion of infidelity. If 
the husband does not do it, a 
brother or near agnate will. He 
will wait years for his opportunit 
if necessary ; but take the suspect’s 
life he will, as well as that of 
her supposed lover. In this the 
Biloch is less brutal than a Pathan, 
who often only mutilates, cutting 
off the nose and slitting the lips. 
A Biloch wife, like Ceesar’s, must be 
above suspicion. Then the daugh- 
ters,—they are supposed to have no 
feelings; they must marry whom 
their papas will; and once mar- 
ried, they are the slaves of their 
lords. Their only excitement or 
pleasure in life is an intrigue. It 
has a double sweetness, surrounded 
as it is with mortal danger, and 
being perhaps the only time in all 
her life when passion or sentiment 
is felt. Of course we now hang 
any Biloch murderer we catch; and 
we ignore the plea—gravely urged 
as I have heard it by one of the 
best educated and most enlightened 
chiefs in the district—that but for 
the “tulwar tied to their pyjama 
strings” no Biloch woman would be 
faithful. I have said we now hang, 
because in the early days of our rule 
we did not always do so. 

In conversation with some of the 
district chiefs lately, I drew a com- 

arison between Pathan and Biloch, 
olding that the latter, though 
often , ron and -brutalized by 
his surroundings from cradle to 


grave, was the superior for absence 
of religious prejudices, amenabil- 
ity to rule whether indigenous or 


‘British, and lastly, for the a 


quality of truthfulness. “ But,” 
added, “if the highland Biloch 
cannot lie, the lowland Biloch can 
and does, and will in time be as 
skilled and adept in the art of sue- 
cessful lying as races that have 
been under our rule for a century, 
It is humiliating that we cannot 
civilize without degrading in this 
respect. Can you explain it?” 
“Yes, sahib,” replied an out 
spoken chief; “the mouths of you 
sahibs may not lie much, but your 
laws and regulations, and your 
actions, all teach that with you the 
honest man must lie to succeed in 
life, and the rogue to escape punish- 
ment. Look at ; he is now 
a Naw4b, the greatest and richest 
Biloch in the district. You sahibs 
call him ‘the old fox.’ I know 
why you doit. I call him a snake. 
Then take a murderer: if a simple- 
ton, he confesses—you hang him; 
if wise, he maintains silence, or 
accuses some innocent man, or the 
police of having tortured the wit- 
nesses—he is acquitted for want of 
what you term ‘legal proof.’ Bah! 
Sahib was a great ruler. There 
were few laws in his time, and 
those few he neither read nor knew. 
He used to march about in hill and 
plain, and would call us round him, 
to settle cases. ‘I am your king,’ 
he would say, ‘and rule you chiefs, 
and you rule the people. Now 
bring up your cases and we'll 
decide them by Biloch custom.’ 
What you now call ‘murder cases’ 
were first heard, and we chiefs 
would award the murdered man’s 
heirs blood-money or a betrothal 
or two. Then the murderer would 
return from the hills, where he was 
hiding, pay’ the money or make 
over the maidens, and herd -his 
flocks and till his land again. 
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Ah! we all spoke truth in those 
days. Sahib was a great 

vernor; he knew how to reward, 
how to forgive, and how to use the 
stick. ‘A rupee in one hand and 
a stick in the other,’ is the way to 
manage us Biloches, says the pro- 
verb.” 

As I have wandered into the 
subject of murder, the readers of 
‘Maga’ will perhaps allow me to 
continue the digression, and give a 
case illustrative of the opposition 
between Biloch and English notions 
of justice. Two years ago one 
Allan, a Gurchani Biloch, caught 
during the night a fellow-clansman 
named Gela in his house. In the 
struggle which ensued Allan was 
wounded, and bled to death. Gela 
the murderer escaped to the hills. 
Allan’s heirs thereupon took the 
vindication of his honour upon 
themselves, came to his widow, and 
sternly though pityingly placed 


her upon her late husband’s mare. 
They led her to a solitary olive- 
tree growing across the border, and 
— to its highest branch, She 
new what was meant. Without a 
word of protest the faithless wife 


hanged herself. . Aware that the 
Sarkar would call this act of Biloch 
justice a murder, those who wrought 
it have since lived in the hills as 
outlaws. A fortnight ago Gela, 
the original murderer, = a secret 
visit to his home in British terri- 
tory, and was arrested, and is now 
awaiting trial. When his enemies, 
the four “ heirs” or relations of the 
murdered Allan, heard this, they 
sent down a message to me from 
their asylum, that unless the case 
should be settled by “Biloch cus- 
tom,” the blood-account must run 
on until they should succeed in 
taking the two lives owed them— 
one for Allan, and one for Allan’s 
wife, whose death they debit to 
Gela, death being the penalty for 
infidelity. Even should Gela be 
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hung under English law, Allan’s 
relations will not be satisfied, as 
his life will in that case be forfeited 
to the Sarkar, not to them, Ten 
years ago the case would proba- 
bly have been decided by “ Biloch 
custom,” thus gnding at once the 
blood-feud mor restoring the out- 
laws to their homes in our terri- 
tory. But now Gela must swing 
for Allan’s death, and the blood of 
Allan’s faithless wife—who was, be 
it remembered, rightly killed ac- 
cording to “ Biloch custom ”—must 
go unavenged until her husband’s 
relations, now outlaws and robbers 
from necessity in the hills, are cap- 
tured or die; and in the meantime 
they will kill two of Gela’s rela- 
tions when they get the chance, to 
make the blood-account equal ac- 
cording to that custom. 

Thus we see how diametricall 
opposed is the English and Biloc 
view of justice. 

Before I digressed, Smith and I 
were mounting, on our return to De- 
rah Ghazi Khan. No new surprise 
awaited me there. The conference 
over, I returned to my district, and 
settled down to the work of admin- 
istering it. Before long I acquired 
a fresh insight into the bloody side 
of Biloch character. I was touri 
in the north of the district, an 
there heard some particulars of the 
way an Afghan caravan had on 
Christmas-day been murderously 
surprised and nearly destroyed by 
Biloches one march out of our terri- 
tory. In the massacre, twenty-eight 
Afghans out of forty-four, I think, 
had been killed outright, whilst only 
a few Biloches had been wounded. 
One morning, whilst collecting in- 
formation about the case, the or- 
derly at my tent-door came in and 
asked if one Rahim Shah, a holy 
Sayad and chair-sitter, might pay 
his respects. He was admitted, and 
greatly impressed me by his slow 
frankness of speech and dignity of 
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manner; a cicatrised wound on his 
upper lip and left cheek, received 
in an encounter with a bear, rather 
enhanced than marred the look of 
power about his face. In our talk, 
we of course discussed the Afghan 
caravan case, and he@showed right- 
minded indignation at the Bozdars 
—the Biloch clan which had head- 
ed the attack—and promised me 
his assistance in hunting down all 
British subjects who had joined 
their hill brethren in the outrage. 
When he had gone, I said to my- 
self, “Surely this is a good, simple 
man, and determined too; for he 
has fought with a bear in the 
hills, _ though his face was torn 
open, he killed his enemy with his 
sword.” 

A few days later I was sitting 
trying a case connected with the 


plundering of another caravan by 
the same Bozdars and their allies, 
when an Afghan said to me in 


Pashto—his own language, which 
no Biloch ungerstands—that he 
wanted to see me privately. I gave 
him the interview he sought. He 
then informed me that he had 
been one of the leaders of the 
Afghan caravan, and had alone of 
all the male portion of his house- 
hold escaped; that Rahim Shab, 
my simple Sayad visitor, had organ- 
ised the attack, and was even then 
disposing of his share of the plun- 
dered oxen. I at once sent off an 
express to a local official whom I 
could trust, directing him to follow 
up the clue given. This he did with 
a persistent thoroughness unusual 
amongst natives, and in two weeks’ 
time I was in possession of the 
whole case against Rahim Shah. 
It appeared that the Afghan cara- 
van had foolishly halted for several 
days in British territory at the 
mouth of the pass up which they 
intended to march. him Shah, 
observing this, formed his plans 
accordingly—sent word to his Bi- 
loch friends up and down the bor- 
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der, and succeeded, easily enough, 
in bringing down a body of 300 
or 400 Biloches on the devoted 
band of Afghan traders, numberin 
in all about 44 souls. The Afghans 
were taken unawares and over- 
whelmed, and the only wonder was 
that so many as one-third escaped. 
The wounded despatched, the loot 
secured, the victors divided the 
spoil. To Rahim Shéh fell six 
grain-laden oxen. These he had 
the temerity to bring down into 
this district. The evidence against 
him seemed so conclusive that I 
had him arrested, and commenced 
trying him regularly—that is, under 
the Penal Code. The prosecution, 
however, broke down: friends and 
disciples rallied round the pris- 
oner, supplying funds and cowing 
or bribing witnesses; a wily plead- 
er defended him. I determined to 
discharge him, and try him by 
“Biloch custom.” This I did, and 
a man who deserved hanging has 
escaped with a heavy fine. Dur. 
ing the hearing of the case, the 
fact that local feeling was entirely 
with the Sayad came out ver 
strongly. Biloches and Afghans 
are natural enemies, have been at 
open war with each other for cen- 
turies, and prey upon each other 
whenever opportunity offers; and 
the Afghans, being neither so ag- 
gressive nor so offensively intelli- 
gent as the Biloches, are generally 
the greater sufferers. Thus, from a 
Biloch standpoint, the massacre of 
those 28 Afghans, and the looting 
of their property, was a highly 
laudable action. Biloches, there- 
fore, professed not to understand 
why I thought it reprehensible. 

“You have just been fighting the 
Afghans,” said a local chief to me, 
“and we have been helping you. 
No former deputy - commissioner 
troubled himself much about Af- 
ghans, whether in or out of the dis 
trict; why should you ?” 

I quite admitted that, from all } 
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had heard, some previous deputy- 
commissioners may have been rather 

rtial to the Biloches, but I said 
P intended to protect law-abiders 
of both nationalities equally. This 
I have since done, fining villages 
in a few cases where Afghan camels 
have been stolen within their limits, 
and the tracks not carried beyond, 
and making as searching an inves- 
tigation when Afghan women have 
been abducted or have disappeared 
as if they were Biloch wives. In- 
dependent Afghans whose coun- 
tries adjoin Biloch territories, I 
should explain, are all so poor, that 
in the cold weather hunger drives 
hundreds of families down into the 
plains to work for a living. Being 
splendid labourers, and Biloches— 
rich and poor alike—being the re- 
verse, their services are appreciated. 
Their women, possessing at best a 
dog’s attachment to their masters, 
and receiving at best a dog’s treat- 
ment from them, either work them- 
selves as coolies, or are left in Biloch 
towns and villages whilst their lords 
areat labour. There they soon pick 
up alittle of the Bilochi language 
or Jagdalli patois ; and after that, a 
kindly word from some hairy Biloch, 
and the promise of plenty of jowar 
cakes dipped in ghee ty oye but- 
ter), will suffice to make the young 
wife forsake her husband, and con- 
sign herself to the blows and em- 
braces of a Biloch master. When 
an Afghan loses his wife in this 
way, the tracing of her is necessarily 
a matter of great difficulty, as popu- 
lar feeling sides with the abductor ; 
and if by his own persistence, or 
by aid of the police, the husband 
does at last find her, he generally 
prefers pocketing fifty or a hundred 
rupees, and divorcing her, to taking 
her off and cutting her throat. 

Now let me turn from what is 
repulsive in Biloch character to 
what is pleasing. I refer to his 
love of horses and horse-racing, or 
rather mares and mare-racing; for 
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these outer barbarians kill all their 
colts, partly because from the scare- 
ity of fodder at certain seasons rear- 
ing them would be expensive, but 
chiefly because the horse is almost 
valueless amongst them. One man 
can hold twenty mares, but not two 
horses. Mares neither fight nor 
neigh; horses do both. Mares are 
gentle, easy to manage, gregarious; 
horses are rough, troublesome, un- 
sociable. So argues the Biloch; 
and in his hills, where every man 
is still a predatory animal, living 
largely by sheep-stealing, making 
long forced marches,— often fifty 
or sixty miles in one night, and 
swooping down on the sleeping prey 
in the early dawn,—he is right, 
For such work horses are not suit- 
ed. No Biloch is a ‘‘man” until 
he possesses a mare. Until that 
climax to his ambition is realised 
he is a coolie, a cutter of grass, a 
herder of sheep, a mere cipher, a 
clod, a thing of no account in the 
body politic of bis clan. Govern- 
ment, seeing the wiry endurance of 
the Biloch mare, has for some years 
been wisely liberal in its endeavours 
to encourage horse-breeding, espe- 
cially that of colts, in the district. 
With this view a large number of 
first-class Arab and T. B. E. horses 
have been introduced into Derah 
Gh4zi Khén, and an annual horse- 
fair is held, at which large mente: 
prizes are given for young stock, 
pemeees for colts and geldin 

hus, in spite of his prejudices, the 
Biloch is, by that all-powerful de- 
stroyer of inherited customs, self- 
interest, slowly but surely learning 
that it is worth his while to rear 
his colts. Another means, and al- 
most more effectual, has been fol- 
lowed for years by successive dis- 
trict-officers, and that is, by having 
at the annual races for mares, races 
for colts. 

This passion for horse-racing is 
more innate in the Biloch than in 
the Englishman. With the former 
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it is universal; every large village 
‘has its race-course, generally a 
straight run of three or four miles. 
With us not more than a very small 
minority care two straws about it. 
Every Biloch mare is more or less 
always fit to run, because she is 
expected to travel, hot weather or 
cold, at a minute’s notice, fifty or 
more miles in the twenty-four hours, 
perhaps for days and days together ; 
if belonging to a highlander, on a 
distant plundering expedition — if 
to a lowlander, to visit his deputy- 
commissioner, to attend to a case 
or suchlike object. For instance, if 
a party to a case in the south of 
this district carries his appeal to 
my immediate superior, the com- 
missioner of the Derajat, the appel- 
lant has to journey not less than 
235 miles, and possibly over 300, 
to find the commissioner. To do 
so he mounts his mare, and in less 
than a week’s time will have reach- 
ed his destination. 

Now to describe what may be 
called the “great annual national” 
of the Biloches. 1 mentioned early 
in this paper that soon after my ar- 
rival in the district I was accom- 
panied to Harrand by a Mazari 
chief on a famous racing mare of 
his, for which he had paid twenty 
camels, The mare was even then 
in training, as was a smaller ani- 
mal, also already referred to, which, 
however, had been beaten twice be- 
fore, and was not intended to com- 
pete this year in any but minor 
events. The races had been fixed 
for 12th March, during the third 
day of the Biloch horse-fair. As 
the time drew near, go where I 
might in the district, whether 
twenty miles or a hundred miles 
from headquarters, there I was sure 
to see some aspiring racer, thickly 
swathed from ears to hoofs, being 
trained, or “ dried,” as it is called, 
for the coming struggle. Her exer- 
cise being constant, her clothing of 
the thickest, and her food of the 
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driest, no wonder that by the day 
of contention she was thoroughly 
“dried,” and able to gallop her 
three or four miles without show- 
ing any signs of distress, and hardly 
turning a hair. 

In training his mare the Biloch 
follows much the same system as 
we do in respect of the food. He 
gradually reduces the allowance of 
hay or chopped straw, and increases 
that of corn ( “fg until, as the 
day of competition draws near, the 
whole food consists of corn. But 
his way of exercising his mare is 
very different from ours. Eve 
third day he gallops her at full 
speed five or six miles, though the 
race be for a shorter distance. Dur- 
ing the two days which intervene 
between each gallop the animal is 
only given walking exercise. Well, 
as I have already said, the Mazari 
mare looked hard and fit two 
months before the day. In the 
opinion of all Biloches, no mare 
had a chance against her, as she 
had already won for two successive 
years. In the following month, 
when marching in the south of the 
district at a place called Rojhan, 
I saw a Bugti mare which had been 
specially trained to run against her 
twice-victorious Mazari rival. She 
had just come in from her distant 
home in the Bugti hills, in charge 
of four attendant grooms; and her 
master—an independent chief—was 
expected in a few days. Though 
a glance at the mare, which was 
rather slight, and seemed to have 
no racing points, made me think 
her master would not achieve suc- 
cess, I felt that he well deserved 
it for his pluck in bringing her in 
a march of 160 miles and more. 

At last the great day arrives. The 
horse-fair is over; the prizes have 
been given; the officers of the gar- 
rison have, after a plentiful — 
by no means sumptuous lunch, 


passed lenient criticisms on most 
of the prize-winners; the Govern- 
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ment Arabs, English thorough- 
breds, and Norfolk trotters have 
all been paraded round the central 
enclosures before the admiring eyes 
of all the Nawdbs, chiefs, chair- 
sitters, and carpet-sitters of the 
district, and of the independent 
hills beyond. And now a general 
move is made to the grand stand. 
The blue-coated policeman of the 
period is told to clear the course. 
This he does easily. There are no 
roughs here; no _passion-stirred 
men of the ring shouting them- 
selves hoarse, and making one 
wonder at the coarse brute-faced 
ugliness of the Anglo-Saxon bet- 
ting-man. Well, the nawich girls 
are driven back behind the ropes, 
for even they have poured out of 
the city to make an honest penny 
and see the fun; the great creak- 
ing merry-go-rounds and swings 
cease their grating and grunting, 
and nothing is seen from the stand 
but half a mile of a broad circu- 
lar course, bordered on either side 
with deep rows of turbaned heads, 
behind which is a line of riding- 
camels—some decked out with 
many-coloured silk and cotton rib- 
bons and cloths; one in particular, 
directly opposite the stand, glitters 
in the fancy armour of small mir- 
rors set in frames of vermilion, 
blue, and yellow. From the stand 
the course appears a broad green 
walk, parterred with variegated 
flowers, or bordered by “a rainbow 
fall’n upon grass.” From the back 
of the mirror-armoured camel the 
stand appears like a great white lily 
speckled over with black—for every 
Biloch who is entitled to a chair is 
there, and many others; and all 
are clad in their national colour— 
white from turban to toe—and the 
faces of all are dark, and the hair 
of all as black as jet. The whole 
scene is intensely Eastern, intensely 
tropical, owing to the clear balmy 
sky, pencilled everywhere by the 
delicate tracery of palm-trees, and 
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merging to the west into the dusty 
yellow of the many-folded hills. 

And now the competitors, ten in 
number, appear. Each jock leads 
his mare past the grand stand— 
each mare is barebacked. 

“ Poor dears,” murmurs the sym- 
pathetic Mrs. H. “ Will they be 
ridden without saddles ?” 

“Yes; that is the Biloch cus- 
tom,” I answer. 

“And won’t they canter by?” 

“No, they won’t mount,” is the 
inconsequent reply, “until they are 
at the starting-post, and even then 
not until ‘the last moment. The 
mares know what they have to do, 
and their riders will not be able to 
hold them in.” 

“And why are several of the 
riders such old men, and some of 
them quite heavy, and all of them 
almost naked #—it is really so shock- 
ing,” warbles innocent Mrs. H. 

“T suppose the owners trust old 
ones more than young ones. They 
have no weights, you know,” ex- 
plains some one. 

By this time a start has been 
effected, and the mares sweep round 
by the stand in a cluster. We all 
follow them in a dead silence with 
our eyes until they come round a 
second time. They are stringing 
out now; the Bugti mare is lead- 
ing, the Mazdri second, sed longo 
intervallo, As they pass, there is 
a buzz of talk, a comment or two 
is heard, and then again a breath- 
ing stillness. They pass again; 
the positions are still the same, 
but the interval between the first 
and second is now small, and the 
stringing out of the rest has in- 
creased. As they gallop by, the 
buzz becomes a loud hum. En- 
couragement is shouted to this 
rider, mocking praise to that. The 
chair-sitters in the stand are sitting 
no longer; they have risen, and all 
are talking. We, too, are on our 
feet, but we are quiet; we are not 
very much interested after all. One 
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man—a racing sub., whose eyes 
have been on his watch since the 
start—asks me if I know the length 
of the course. 

“A little over a mile,” is my 
inaccurate reply. 

A curl of disdain lengthens the 
corners of the sub.’s thin mouth as 
he glances after the fast-receding 
mares. I know what is passing 
through his mind; but that mat- 
ters not, the mares are now com- 
ing round for the last time. The 
Maz4ri is leading now; her grey- 
haired rider sitting close, knees and 
head well forward, feet drawn back, 
hands down, and back like a bent 
bow. The Bugti is twenty yards 
behind, and losing ground at every 
stride—her rider’s legs working 
like the arms of an agitated wind- 
mill. As they approach there is a 
roar of delight at the Mazari vic- 
tory from the multitude. The 
Biloch occupiers of the stand are 
all on their feet, on chairs, on 
benches, on each other, shouting 
and vociferating, as if each was a 
schoolboy with his half-year’s pock- 
et-money lost or doubled on the 
issue. I glance at the young Bugti 
chief. He alone is quiet. Noth- 
ing shows feeling in his handsome 
face but a strange brightness in the 
eyes. A little notice, and he might 
break down and cry from vexation. 
He had come a long way to win, 
plucky fellow, and had failed. 
Never mind, his overfed three-year- 
old filly, whose shonlder- muscle 
was at first mistaken by the veter- 
inary judge for an unnatural swell- 
ing, has carried off the first prize 
that day in the horse- fair; that 
ought to be consolation enough, I 
think. The great race is over: the 
Mazari mare has won for the third 
time ; her owner is happy. We 
are contented, all of us but the 
racing sub., who remarks, as he 
returns his watch to his pocket, 
“Just over nine minutes, The 
slowest race I have ever seen. 


Call these racers; my old country- 
bred could beat them in a canter,” 

“ Well,” replies some one, “ nine 
minutes is pretty even time. Why, 
the course is nearly four miles; 
part of it is heavy too, and one of 
the turnings is very sharp. I doubt 
if your old country-bred could keep 
up a gallop for two miles, let alone 
four. That winning mare and 
some of the others were full of 
running at the end. Remember 
the Biloches often have a ten-mile 
race, and go at a gallop the whole 
distance.” 

Other races followed, but the 
excitement about them was less 
intense, and one race resembled 
another. Then came some tent- 
pegging and lime-cutting, and as 
evening closed we all returned to 
cantonments two miles off. Num- 


bers remained until long after . 


nightfall watching the city nautch 
girls dance and sing, the huge 
clumsy swings and the merry-go- 
rounds gyrate groaningly on their 
grating axles, eating dusty fiy- 
crowded sweetmeats at one of 
the many lollipop-vendors’ booths 
which avenued the approaches to 
the ground. Each was happy in 
his own way, and went home when 
he was tired. By midnight a score 
of the wakeful guardians of the 
peace, our blue-bloused constables, 
were the sole occupants of the fair- 
ground and race-course ; and they, I 
am persuaded, after their day’s ex- 
ertions, slept as soundly as did we. 
Here had been held a three days’ 
fair and race-meeting on the con- 
fines of the Indian empire, to 
which city, cantonments, _ plain, 
and mountain had _ contributed 
their thousands of spectators; and 
during those three days not a theft, 
not an offence, not a row of any 
kind, had occurred. Could the 
same be said of the pettiest one- 
day fair held in the remotest cor- 
ner of Great Britain ? 

I have, I hope, said enough to 
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show what manner of men the 
Biloches are,—how untamed, how 
careless of human life, how inca- 
pable of national self-goverment, 
and yet how amenable to rule if 
the ruler be a British officer, just, 
fearless, and earnest. After seven 
months’ acquaintance with this rude 
but interesting, and in many re- 
spects, amiable, people, I have be- 
come convinced that both humanity 
and self-interest require us to vigor- 
ously prosecute the good work of 
governing and civilizing them, be- 
gun so quietly many years ago, and 
continued so boldly since 1877, 
Humanity demands it; for the 
Biloches, wearied out by centuries 
of intertribal wars and family 
blood-feuds, are themselves impor- 
tunate for us to stay amongst them 
as rulers, and teach them the arts 
of peace. Self-interest demands it ; 
for the Biloches are the natural 
buffer against Afghans and others 


approaching India by Candahar, 
and, moreover, can supply us at 


short notice with upwards of 
25,000 ready-made mounted Cos- 
sacks, both mares and men inured 
to every fatigue and exercise which 
war can impose. 

It is only within the last decade 
that Biloch affairs have been pushed 
into imperial importance. Previous- 
ly, the Punjab policy, short-sighted 
though it was, was to treat all 
highland Biloches as beyond its 
border, and de facto beyond the 
range of its influence; whilst the 
Scind policy was to bolster up a 
chief, termed in misleading offi- 
cial documents “his Highness the 
Khan,” the “King,” the “sove- 
reign” of Bilochistan, by a large 
annual subsidy, wherewith he main- 
tained in his pay a force of some 
eight or nine hundred foreign des- 
peradoes. These mercenaries lived 
on “his Highness the Khan,” and 
with the aid of some ambitious 
khénazédahs, or household slaves, 
enabled the puppet-king to keep up 
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a show of beggarly state in a dilapi- 
dated agglomeration of hovels called 
Khelat—known officially as “the 
capital of the dominions of his High- 
ness the Khan.” After some twenty 
years of anarchy, the nominal posi- 
tion of affairs was, that for several 
months each year his Highness and 
his mercenaries remained squatted, 
in miserable plight for food and 
raiment, on the top of a hill, whilst 
bands of his exasperated subjects 
encompassed him round about be- 
low; until, by some successful in- 
trigue or piece of treachery, the con- 
federacy would be broken up, and 
“his Highness” would return to his 
tumble-down palace for the remain- 
ing months of the year, anoint his 
long curls, and think himself a king 
indeed. All this time each of the 
outlying Biloch tumans or clans did 
what was right in his own eyes; 
and each having for the last 500 
years led a nomadic predatory sort 
of life—now domineering over their 
Khan, now owing him a loose alle- 
giance, but always preying on each 
other and on the plains below—saw 
no reason why this free-and-easy 
sort of existence should not con- 
tinue a few hundred years longer. 
Since the annexation of the Pun- 
jab, a few lessons had taught them 
that raiding in force on the plains 
of Scind or of Derah Ghazi Khan, 
generally resulted in the ignomini- 
ous slaughter of the raiders; hence 
they now only sent small bands of 
robbers down, who swept up and 
carried off all the camels and cattle 


they could, and killed the herds 


when they caught them. The in- 
ternal condition of Bilochistan 
being then one of widespread law- 
lessness, and the Scind border 
being vexed by continual cattle- 
lifting raids, the Scind authori- 
ties hungered and thirsted for an 
expedition, with its prospective se- 
quel of honours and decorations, to 
bring “his Highness the Khan” 
to reason. 
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But that part of the Punjab bor- 
der which marches with independ- 
ent Bilochistan—that is, the bor- 
der of this district—was not so 
disturbed as that of Scind. Here 
the quiet persistence of successive 
deputy-commissioners — and __par- 
ticularly of one, now a distinguished 
man, who owes his success in life 
(credit to his Scotch descent) to 
the natural sagacity and pertinacious 
energy and obstinacy of his charac- 
ter—had already borne fruit. By 
encouraging the hill tribes to settle 
in the p. and by enlisting their 
services for the protection of our 
border, a few British officials had 
converted thousands of hill robbers 
into peaceful, law-abiding cultiva- 
tors. Upwards of 90,000 Biloches 
were already settled in the district, 
a loyal and orderly people; and 
40,000 more, though still of neces- 
sity highland shepherds and thieves, 
and still nominally independent— 
owing to a faulty border-line—were 
already hankering after the benefits 
of our rule. 

The deputy-commissioner of this 
district to whom I have just alluded, 
saw his opportunity; saw that his 
policy—that of dealing with each 
clan directly, and of ignoring the 
Scind system of Bilochistan being 
a “kingdom ” ruled over by a hered- 
itary sovereign—must win in the 
end; and with admirable determin- 
ation and indifference to snubs and 
official censure, maintained that his 
method of treating the Biloch was 
the only method which could wean 
him from his evil ways. 
ed to its success: the Scind au- 
thorities could not gainsay the fact. 
He pointed out that it was rational 
and humane: that, too, was patent. 
He pointed out that an expedition 
would cost many lakhs of rupees, 
and could have no civilising, if any 
permanent, effect: the sequels to 
all previous expeditions, from Ha- 
zara to the sea, taught the same. 
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Lastly, he foretold, with the dog. 
matic inspiration of a latter-da 
Radical, that his method would 
rescue an “oppressed nationality,” 
and would be—cheap. This crown- 
ing argument decided a parsimoni- 
ous Ministry in favour of what was 
sometimes called the “ Punjab sys. 
tem ;” and they sent him—a simple 
Captain—to Khelat, on a friendly 
mission to the misguided Khan, 
instead of sending generals and an 
army to burn and destroy, and make 
the miserable still more miserable, 
A year or two passed; the parsi- 
monious Government fell, and was 
succeeded by one better able to ap- 
preciate an intelligent policy. The 
simple Captain, now an insinuating 
political, again saw his opportun- 
ity, and seized it, and in 1877 was 
appointed “ Agent to the Governor- 
General for Bilochistan,” with resi- 
dences at Khelat and Quetta—in 
other words, he was to rule, while 
the puppet-Khan was to reign, 
over what is known as Khelati 
Bilochistan. 

I should have explained before 
this that Bilochistan—that is, the 
country occupied by the Biloches, 
who claim Arab descent, and settled 
in their present territory upwards 
of a thousand years ago—is a vast 
tract of arid crumbling hills, off- 
shoots of the great Suliman system, 
valleys, and plains,—bounded on the 
north by the mountains of various 
independent Afghan tribes, on the 
east by this district and Scind, on 
the south by the Arabian Sea, and 
on the west by Persia. The area 
enclosed within these limits covers 
about 148,000 square miles, of 
which some 60,000 belong loosely 
to Persian Bilochistan, 80,000 to 
Khelati Bilochistan, and 8000 to 
what may be termed Punjabi 
Bilochistan. The first-named por- 
tion is a dependency of Persia, and 
is supposed to have a population 
of 110,000, or a little under two 
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to the square mile; the second, 
which has been politically admin- 
istered by the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General since 1877, has a 
growing population which now can- 
not be much under 400,000, or five to 
the square mile; the third, in which 
I comprise the so-called independent 
hill tribes, Bozdars, Khetrans, and 
the highland portion of what are 
sometimes termed “the divided 
tribes” — Kasranis, Lagharis, and 
Gurchanis—are under ‘the direct 
political control of the Deputy- 
commissioner of this district, and 
therefore under the Punjab Gov- 
ernment. The population of this 
third division of Bilochistan fluc- 
tuates greatly with the season; 
hence to give an approximate esti- 
mate of its resident numbers is dif- 
ficult. As the fighting men are 
reckoned at upwards of 10,000, the 
whole population can not well be 
under 40,000. We have then, with- 


in the last ten years, practically an- 
nexed—or, to be more euphemistic, 
politically absorbed—a territory of 
88,000 square miles, occupied by a 
sparse and largely nomadic popyla- 


tion of 440,000 souls. The ratio 
of this population to the square 
mile is five, or about the same as it 
must have been eight or nine cen- 
turies ago; the ratio of cultivated 
to cultivable land can not be more 
than as one to twenty-five. Where, 
in valley or plain, cultivation is at- 
tempted, it is pursued literally in 
fear and trembling, with shield on 
back, tulwar on loin, and rusty 
matchlock lying ready to hand. 
Every collection of huts is a walled 
fort; every field contains a tower 
of refuge beyond whose matchlock- 
range no land is ever sown. In 
the hills the shepherds tend their 
flocks and herds much in the same 
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way—armed to the teeth. They 
never rest long in one place, know- 
ing that did they settle anywhere, 
some neighbouring or distant clan 
would collect its horsemen, who 
would ride a forced march through 
the night, dismount near the de- 
voted settlement, and leaving their 
mares secured in some ravine, sweep 
down upon it in the early dawn, 
kill all the males, and drive off all 
their four-footed wealth. This end- 
less strife, this life of war and 
rapine, has been going, on for cen- 
turies, ever since the Biloches had 
a history. They harry each other’s 
cattle and lands because they must 
live; the males of whole families 
are destroyed, because, once a blood- 
feud has commenced, it must by 
custom continue until the number 
of killed on both sides is equal, and 
even then a formal settlement is 
necessary. The sole cause for this 
awful state of things is, that the 
Biloch is incapable of national self- 
government. He knows this; he 
sees that those settled in this dis- 
trict have fixed homes, are compar- 
atively affluent, and he implores us 
to take him also under our protec- 
tion and authority. The good work 
has been begun, then, in civilisa- 
tion’s name; in humanity’s name 
let it be prosecuted energetically 
and earnestly. If a lower reason 
is wanted, I appeal to self-interest. 
Let us make Bilochistan strong as 
a bulwark against Afghan and Rus- 
sian. The Biloches are a nation of 
hardy and daring horsemen; they 
hate the Afghans, they love us; 
they have no fanaticism,—then let 
us make use of them. The days 
may come ere long when 25,000 
loyal Biloch horsemen on our side 
may turn the scale and roll back 
an invasion. 
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FENIANISM—ITS FORCE AND ITS FEEBLENESS : 


BY AN EX-MEMBER OF THE FENIAN DIRECTORY, 


Were Irish discontent confined 
to Ireland, the nation would, under 
a capable Government, have an 
easy task in coping with it; but 
unfortunately—and we must deal 
with facts as they are—Fenianism 
is actually stronger in America than 
it is in the unhappy island which 
gave it birth. Exiled kings and 
families have ever been dangerous 
and troublesome to lands that have 
driven them forth : how much more 
likely to be dangerous must be an 
exiled people? Formerly, when, 
after the surrender of Limerick to 
William and De Ginckle, many 
thousands of born Irishmen were 
driven into the services of France, 
Spain, and Austria, the compelled 
absenteeism of a professional mili- 
tary class was rather a help to Gov- 
ernment than otherwise. The Irish 
exiles were scattered, were in many 
instances poor, and had to look, 
when thinned by battle and sickness, 
for recruits to Ireland, whence the 
supply was uncertain and scanty. 
The “brigades” abroad had, in 
fact, as much as they could do to 
preserve themselves. With them 
the struggle for existence was a 
sharp one, and they had neither 
means nor opportunities to stir up 
revolts at home. This fact is re- 
corded even in their songs, one of 
which gives a painful enough pic- 
ture of the struggle between love 
and duty, that rends but too often 
the heart of exiled man, be he of 
whatever nation or race he may. 
The soldier’s sweetheart has written 
to him, saying that if he will not 
return to wed her—to the enjoy- 
ment of her parents’ wealth and 
home comforts—or permit her to 
join him at the front, she will be- 


lieve him unfaithful. He refuses, 


Why? 

“ For never shall my true love brave a 
life of war and toiling, 

And never asa crouching slave I'll tread 
my native soil on. 

But—were it free, or to be free, the battle 
close would find me 


To Ireland bound, nor message need from 
the girl I left behind me.” 


In these latter days the exile is 
better off. He can visit Ireland. 
She is not only within his thoughts, 
but within his reach; and then, 
again, no less than half of the Irish 
race are assembled in America. We 
have to contemplate the Irish exiles 
no longer as a few free-lances, serv- 
ing foreign monarchs for hire, but 
as a community rapidly rising in 
numbers, wealth, and education; 
sheltered under a republican flag; 
provided with a powerful and un- 
scrupulous press, well - organized 
machinery for collecting funds, 
leaders, a treasury, and regiments. 
There is no use disguising facts, 
or endeavouring to close our eyes 
to their importance. The Fenian 
Brotherhood of America is, for 
every purpose of evil, a power— 
and one that must be taken into 
account in Irish politics, At the 
last of the conventions—Chicago, 
1881—the committee appointed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
force of the organisation, reported 
the existence, in the United States 
and Canada, of no less than 913 
circles, having a nominal roll of 
nearly 250,000 men. Of course, not 
all of these, or indeed even a moiety 
of them, are fighting men; but for 
fiscal purposes numbers are useful. 
These 250,000 men bring Fenian- 
ism home to the whole of the Irish 
community, reckoned at between 
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three and four millions; so that the 
working body rests, as it were, on 
a solid substratum of people willing 
to aid the common cause with—so 
far as they can—vote, pen, and 
urse. Were we dealing with any 
other people than the impulse-torn, 
passionate, and factious Irish, we 
might here be forced to say, “ This 
is a nation;” but it is fortunate 
for us—and indeed it may be said, 
fortunate in a still higher degree 
for Ireland—that the Irish are, in 
America as elsewhere, utterly in- 
capable of domestic union. Parlia- 
ments and conventions are unfitted 
to their genius. They are hero- 
worshippers, and born subjects for 
a king to rule over autocratically, 
despotically, anyhow,—it matters 
little, so long as he dazzles and 
gratifies the mob by liberality, 
success in war, feats of personal 
strength, or even by the natural 
gift of personal beauty. The Irish 
are not and will never be republi- 
cans. The Irish in America are, 
therefore, not a nation. They 
have no one man around whom 
to rally. Jealousies, petty ambi- 
tions, greediness, and intolerance 
of each other’s views keep them 
from any true union. If, how- 
ever, it had but one responsible 
chief, answerable to none other 
for his acts, words, or intentions, 
the Fenian Brotherhood, resting on 
the Irish abroad, would be not only 
numerically strong, but capable of 
dangerous activity. 

The original body, known to us 
as “Fenian,” was raised by John 
O’Mahony and James Stephens. 
Of the career of the latter, sufficient 
is already known. His colleague, 
O'Mahony, was “out” with O’Brien 
in 48, and had to fly the country. 
Of his connection with the Young 
Ireland movement, enough is known 
to justify the confidence placed in 
him by his disaffected countrymen 
abroad from 1858 to the collapse 
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of his authority over the Fenians in 
1866. O'Mahony was of the farmer 
class. His parents were respect- 
able and respected residents of the 
county of Tipperary ; and they were 
well able to afford to their children 
an education which would have 
been liberal, were it not for the 
deadening tendencies of the Roman 
Catholic teachers in Ireland to ex- 
clude knowledge from the pupil. 
When O’Brien’s insane rising took 
place, and failed in 1848, John 
O’Mahony was one of those whose 
mind was not convinced that, with 
the arrest of the leaders, all prospects 
of success were lost. He accord- 
ingly reorganized his club, and on 
the 12th of September following 
went into insurrection on his own 
account. His failure was quite as 
ludicrous as Smith O’Brien’s. The 
rebel leaders endeavoured to possess 
themselves of the country from 
Slieb-na-mon to Comeragh; and 
they did succeed in setting in 
motion some bands of half-armed 
undisciplined peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carrick-on-Suir. The 
burned an abandoned police barrac 
at Piltown; tried to break down a 
bridge of but two arches at Graney 
and failed ; made an attempt to re- 
duce the little police station at 
Glenbower, but were repulsed by a 
combined force of eleven constabu- 
lary, with the loss of one killed 
and two wounded. A few more 
men were shot in an abortive at- 
tempt on Portlaw barracks; and 
then, in just as purposeless and 
weak a manner as it had risen, 
the rebel army dispersed to its 
homes, leaving, as usual, its lead- 
ers to be hunted up, and hung or 
transported. O’Mahony got over 
to France; and in Paris, then the 
paradise of revolutionists, he again 
met with Stephens and others, who 
together formulated this programme 
of the Fenian conspiracy :— 

1. To swear in, in America, an 
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Irish army, for the purpose of effect- 
ing a landing in Ireland. 

2. To create in Ireland a brother- 
hood to welcome them on their 
arrival. 

3. Outside of the fighting circle, 
to organise a working and subscrib- 
ing one. 

4. To gather together sufficient 
store of arms and ammunition for 
the use of a field-force “when the 
time would come.” 

5. To secure the aid of certain 
American statesmen, and, if pos- 
sible, to involve the Union in war 
with England. 

6. To draw together the “ Irish 
nation” at home and abroad for 
purposes of hostility to England. 

The work laid out was at once 
undertaken. Mr. James Stephens, 
who had all the pedagogue’s self- 
conceit,—he had been a school- 
master, — undertook the organisa- 
tion of Ireland. This, with some 
aid from America, he set about in 
1857. He was not twelve months 
at work, when the nucleus of the 
intended Republican brotherhood 
of Ireland was denounced, scat- 
tered, arrested, tried, and sentenced. 
But Stephens, who was vanity it- 
self, was not to be disheartened by 
failure,—he, an unmilitary person, 
who had not even the courage of 
his convictions, boasted that he 
could create an Irish army on Irish 
soil. If self-confidence could have 
helped him, he would have succeed- 
ed; but he did not succeed, and 


there for the moment we may leave. 


purely Irish Fenianism—a nerveiess 
organisation, whose darling achieve- 
ment was the wearing of bog-oak 
harps or green kepis trimmed with 
gold, in the presence of some doz- 
ens of detectives, or the theft of a 
few rifles or revolvers; but whose 
numbers and strength, when tested 
in the field, were contemptible. 
O’Mahony’s work was better 
done. By the beginning of 1860 


he had organised in the United 
States about 130 circles, averaging 
400 men each. Of these, the ma- 
jority were military circles, bei 
formed of the Irish volunteer an 
State militia regiments. General 
James Shields, of Mexican note; 
Colonels Corcoran, Cass, and others 
in the eastern States; and Jeremiah 
Smith in San Francisco—with at 
least 200 officers and nearly 40,000 
trained volunteers, were available 
for Fenian purposes previous to 
the outbreak of the American civil 
war. The mass of the Irish served 
the Union; but in the ranks of the 
Southerns were also many Fenians, 
such as General Cleburne, killed in 
action—and Burke, afterwards tried 
in Dublin for his complicity in the 
movement of 1867, and sentenced 
to death. Fenianism was at first 
actually strengthened by the out 
break, because many thousands of 
Irishmen rushed to the front; and 
wherever there were sufficient num- 
bers of them together, Fenian cir- 
cles were at once formed. Besides 
this, there can be no doubt of the 
fact, that at the period of the Trent 
affair, when England and the United 
States were all but at war, hopes 
were held out, and promises made, 
to the Irish Leaders in America, 
fairly inducing them to rely on Re- 
publican neutrality, if not on direct 
aid, in any action they might at 
any later time take against Eng- 
land. On the other hand, these 
disclosures of their strength and 
plans to officials, caused the be- 
trayal of their secrets to our Gov- 
ernment; an: the result of the war 
as a whole, was to weaken active 
Fenianism by more than half of 
its fighting men and nine-tenths of 
its officers. The elevation of Mr. 
Johnson—a man of no fixed prin- 
ciples, and whose only desire was 
to get through his term in 

and with no trouble to himself—to 
the Presidentship, which occurred 
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on the death of Abraham Lincoln, 
affected the Fenians most injurious- 
ly; and another’ cause of weakness 
began to operate. After the war, 
the remnant of the Fenian officers 

rsistently pressed for action. 

he fact is, they were disbanded 
soldiers, who had acquired some- 
thing of the military taste, and 
whose motto was, “ Those that take 
the sword shall live by the sword.” 
Action was promised; and James 
Stephens the Irish organiser could 
afford, in 1865, to assure the Ameri- 
can party that Ireland was ripe for 
revolt. He was able, on the other 
hand, to promise much aid in. men 
and money from America; but here 
he was reckoning without his host. 
The Fenian leaders had no store of 
arms at all; and notwithstanding 
the fact that they had been receiv- 
ing comparatively vast sums for 
years, in contemplation of a war 
against England, the treasury was 
all but empty. Boastfulness at 
this time, 1865, was the grand 
feature of the organisations. Ban- 
quets, extensive and expensive pic- 
nics at St. John’s Wood and else- 
where, were the order of the day; 
and canvas-back ducks, Mumm’s 
and Moet’s champagnes, rich sup- 
pers, and the usual personal con- 
comitants and pleasant society, 
with national song-singing, and 
the building of “castles,” not en 
Espagne but “in Connemara,” the 
work of the night. The treasury 
was also burdened with pensioners ; 
an expensive staff was kept up; 
enfissaries were constantly passing 
over to France and Ireland; and 
James Stephens, with his gang 
of harpies, chiefly ex-schoolmasters 
and tailors, had to be kept going 
in Dublin. 

The result came all too soon 
for those who had been living in 
a fool’s paradise. Government 
struck in Dublin, on the night of 


September 15, 1865, its first blow 
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against Fenianism, by the seizure 
of the ‘Irish People’ newspaper, 
its staff, and the staff of the Irish 
brotherhood,—nearly all of whom 
fell into the hands of the police at 
one and the same time. It was 
expected in America that this catas- 
trophe would have been succeeded 
by an immediate rising in Ireland, 
so funds began to pour into John 
O’Mahony’s treasury; but when 
Stephens himself had been captured 
and liberated, State trials had taken 
place, and law had fully avenged 
itself on some fifty of the Irish 
principals—and when, to shameful 
inaction, succeeded tales of equally 
shameful waste, folly, and misdirec- 
tion of funds—the American Irish 
party, the true Fenian Brotherhood, 
deposed O’Mahony from his office 
of chief. The body now split into 
two factions, one that clung on still 
to O’Mahony and Stephens, and 
another called the Senate party, who 
elected William Roberts as their 
president. This gentleman was a 
merchant, had travelled much, and 
was well educated and accomplished. 
He had for a time very much of 
the confidence of the better class 
of Irish Americans. He was not 
long in power when his branch of 
the order inaugurated an invasion 
of Canada. 

On Ist June 1866, a number of 
Fenian soldiers crossed Niagara, 
took a half-manned fort named Erie, 
with its guns of old-world pattern, 
and marched towards Toronto. An 
action resulted. The Queen’s Own 
Canadian Militia tried to stop the 
raiders; but being only parade 
soldiers, became confused on seeing 
theirenemy. The Fenians occupied 
a wood with about 1100 sharp- 
shooters. The Queen’s Own were 
thinking of dislodging them, when 
some one cried out, “Cavalry !— 
cavalry are coming!” The militia 
looking, saw about six horsemen— 
General O’Neil and his staff, trot-: 
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ting into the open—when, on the 
supposition that these were the head 
of a column, the order was given 
to “form squares.” This move- 
ment, hastily performed, brought 
the Canadians. mobbed under the 
Fenian rifles; and after sustaining 
but two volleys, away scampered 
the whole force. Nor did they stop 
running till they, some miles off, 
met artillery coming to their relief. 
Here, however, ended the campaign. 
The Government of the United 
States most loyally interfered to 
suppress raiding from their terri- 
tory, and threw a force in rear of 
the Fenian column, which, cut off 
from its base of supplies, was forced 
to recross Niagara on the night of 
June 2—thus having very success- 
fully kept the field for twenty-seven 
hours. 

Now came a crucial moment in 
the history of the order. Forbidden 
action on American territory, there 
was nothing for the “ professional ” 
portion of the conspiracy but to fall 
in with the Stephens plan—“ A fight 
for Ireland on Irish soil!” But 
ere anything was decided, mutual 
recriminations were indulged in: 
section denounced section, and 
leader leader; and to such an ex- 
tent was this, to themselves, high- 
ly pernicious agitation carried on, 
that between speeches at conven- 
tions and letters to newspapers, 
addresses and counter-addresses, 
there was not one secret of the 
society—not one leader’s name, a 
hope or a plan—that they did not 
themselves parade for the informa- 
tion of an amused and wondering 
world. 


Stephens announced, as a sort of 
check to contention, that he would 
fight; and actually went so far in 
his candour as to publicly fix the 
day on which the “Sunburst,” or 
Fenian banner, was to be unfurled 
on the green hills, &c., of his native 


little work called 


land. In a 
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‘Speeches from the Dock,’ by the 


brothers Sullivan of Dublin, is to 
be found the following 
describing the result of this an. 
nouncement :— 


‘The prudence of thus publi 

the date which he had fixed for the 
outbreak of the insurrection was vy. 
generally questioned; but however 
great might be his error in this re. 
spect, many believed that he would 
endeavour to make good his words, 
The British Government believed it, 
and prepared for the threatened risi 
by hurrying troops and munitions of 
war across to Ireland, and putting the 
various forts and barracks in a proper 
state of defence. As the last daysand 
nights of 1866 wore away, both the 
Government and the people expected 
every moment to hear the first crash 
of the struggle. But it came not. 
The year 1867 came in, and still all 
was quiet. What had become of 
James Stephens? The astonished and 
irate Fenians of New York investi- 
gated the matter, and found that he 
was peacefully and very privately liv- 
ing at lodgings in some part of that 
city, afraid to face the wrath of the 
men whom he had so egregiously de- 
ceived. We need not describe the 
outburst of rage and indignationwhich 
followed on the discovery ; suffice itto 
say that the once popular and power- 
ful Fenian leader soon found it pru- 
dent to quit the United States and 
take up his abode in a part of the 
world where there were no Fenian 
circles and no settlements of the 
swarming Irish race. Amongst the 
men who had rallied round James 
Stephens in America, there were many 
whose honesty was untainted, and who 
had responded to his call with the full 
intention of committing themselves, 
without regard to consequen to 
the struggle which he promised to 
initiate. They believed his represen- 
tation respecting the prospects of an 
insurrection in Ireland; and they 
pledged themselves to fight by his. 
side and perish, if necessary, in the 
good old cause, in defence of which 
their fathers had bled. They scorned 
to violate their en ments; they 
spurned the idea of shrinking from 
the difficulty they had pledged them- 
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selves to face, and resolved that, come 
what may, the reproach of cowardice 
and bad faith should never be uttered 

ainst them. Accordingly, in Jan- 
uary 67, they began to land in scat- 
tered parties in Queenstown, and 
spread themselves through the coun- 
try—taking every precaution to escape 
the suspicion of the police. They set 
to work diligently and energetically 
to organise an insurrectionary out- 
break; they found innumerable diffi- 
culties in their path; they found the 

ople almost wholly unarmed; they 
found the wisest of the Fenian leaders 
opposed to an immediate outbreak, — 
but still they persevered.” 

Persevered! yes—and failed ; 
and those of them who remained 
in the United Kingdom—notably 
Kelly—furious at the before-men- 
tioned opposition of “the wisest 
of the Fenian leaders,” set them- 
selves to the task of hounding 
down as traitors the men who 
sought to save them from the 
treachery they invited by their 
wilful, because admittedly hope- 
less, attempts at further revolt 
after the fiasco of March 1867. 

The next display of American 
Fenianism was when a small vessel, 
with a cargo of arms, attempted 
a landing in Ireland later in the 
year. The whole of the expedition- 
ary force was captured, and a few 
of them tried and condemned to 
various terms of imprisonment. 
These men sheltered themselves 
under the plea of American citizen- 
ship; but at the trials this was 
deemed of little weight. If they 
were not British citizens, liable to 
punishment as Fenians, then what 
were they? The choice left open 
was a dangerous one at best. They 
had hoisted a flag—not the Ameri- 
can one—on the broad ocean over 
an armed ship, and might, perhaps, 
have met with scant mercy had they 
been tried for piracy. With these 
men much sympathy is expressed 
both in Irish and American circles. 
For their constancy they may de- 
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serve admiration; but as its failure 
proved, their plan was folly, their 
calculations baseless, To attempt 
the reconquest of Ireland with a 
force of at most forty-five men, and 
a navy consisting of one little sail- 
ing vesse] mounting two guns, was 
as wild a conception as ever dawned 
upon the mind of man; and although 
the daring of the attempt en 
highly for the character, for the per- 
sonal courage, of those cningilee 
it, it must yet be conceded—even 
by Fenians—that the unwisdom of 
the enterprise says little for the 
military skill, and still less for the 
political sagacity, of its authors, 

The main result of the expedi- 
tion was to procure, in 1870, for 
Irishmen, and presumedly for all 
British subjects, the right to adopt 
a foreign allegiance, and to forfeit 
for ever their own should it be- 
come through any cause hateful to 
them. With the fall of Stephens, 
the failure of all attempts against 
Canada, and the hopeless cruise of 
the Jackmel brig, terminated for a 
time most of the visible manifes- 
tations of Fenianism. The sub- 
scribing members fell off in number ; 
and notwithstanding the addition 
to the American circles of numerous 
enthusiasts from Ireland, ex-prison- 
ers, and others, the movement lost 
life and force between 1869 and 
1878, when the agitations that cul- 
minated but a short time ago in 
the No Rent manifesto of the Irish 
Land League chiefs, again aroused 
all the sympathies for Ireland, all 
the hatred for British imperial 
sway, of the Irish abroad. 

With regard to the actual effects 
of American Fenianism during the 
important years 1865, ’66, 67, and 
68, there is but little to be said 
that is not known to the public 
through the revelations made at the 
various State trials, save that the 
object of the American officers who 
from time to time came over to this 
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country to forward Fenian projects, 
was primarily to excite certain fac- 
tions to acts of especial violence. 
The Irish organisation was, as a mat- 
ter of fact, jealous of the dictation 
of the representatives of the Ameri- 
ean Fenian body, who were ever in fa- 
vour of the adoption of some terror- 
striking line of action that would 
arouse a paying enthusiasm in the 
United States. The adoption of 
such courses was rejected by the 
Dublin Directory in 1867; and on 
the failure of the projected rising of 
that year, a violent contest between 
the Dublin Centres and Colonel 
Kelly’s party ensued. This led 
to an incident that has been ver 
much misrepresented, and whic 
even now may, with advantage to 
the public, be rightly explained. 

In April 1867 there fell into the 
hands of Government, through a 
fracas with the police in Grafton 
Street, Dublin, one Michael Coady, 
whose circle was formed of the most 
determined partisans of Kelly, but 
whose line of action was such as 
could not be approved of by the 
Irish Directory. It was proposed 
to rescue Coady, whose wounds 
compelled him to be kept for three 
days in Mercer’s Hospital, Dublin; 
but a singularly active and am- 
bitious Irish American, Captain 
L——, would not allow the in- 
tended rescue to take place, and in 
time succeeded to Coady’s position. 
He and those acting with him now 
resolved to cut off by assassination 
the principal opponent of the Kelly 
policy. This man had declined to 
act with Kelly, chiefly on the 
grounds of his unscrupulousness ; 
and he denounced Kelly as, not an 
informer, but as a traitor who was 
in some way working to destroy the 
Irish National party, by promoting 
violence of a useless and wholly 
reprehensible character. The Dub- 
lin Committee pretended to be 
swayed by this advice, and it was 


proposed that Kelly should be 
seized and his lodging searched, 
when, if any papers were found 
bearing out the charges against 
him, his alleged machinations could 
be brought to an end. In May the 
information was brought in that 
on a particular evening, 5th or 
9th, Kelly would be found at a 
house on Charlemont Mall, Dub- 
lin, and orders were given for his 
arrest. But now the Fenian chief 
of police, Kelly’s opponent, found 
himself mysteriously deserted by 
those he had relied upon to ca 
out the project, and at the last 
moment an offer was made to him 
by Coady’s successor to take “ for 
the job” a few of his men. The 
Fenian chief of police said that 
two would be enough, as it was 
very unlikely that Kelly would 
offer any resistance if surprised, 
The offer of aid was accepted, 
and then it became necessary that 
he should be introduced to the 
men intended to work under him. 
Whilst conversing about the matter 
with a well-known Fenian leader 
in Georges Street, Dublin, a blood- 
red ne was made with sulphuric 
acid upon the left-arm sleeve of 
the unfortunate chief of the Fenian 
police, who was then taken about 
by the American officer, before re- 
ferred to as Coady’s successor, to 
various haunts in the city, where 
he was made but too well known to 
men who, from their after-conduct, 
were clearly an organised band of 
assassins. Towards evening, one 
at least of the Fenian Directory 
seems to have shrunk from the 
intended crime—at all events, he 
warned the Fenian chief of police 
to trust “none but his own men” 
in the anti-Kelly enterprise. 

Night came, and with night the 
hour when the attempt had to be 
made. Believing in the honesty 
and good faith of his comrade, the 
investigator went alone to the banks 
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of the Grand Canal, and walked 
down the north side towards Char- 
lemont Mall. As he did so, he 
marked the fact that he was no- 
ticed and saluted by quite an un- 
usual number of men; and as he 
came to Charlemont Street bridge, 
he observed, inter alia, two detec- 
tives sitting on the bar of the lock 
ate. It was a bright moonlight 
night; and before him now lay, 
crossing the canal, a railway bridge 
of metal, beyond the opening under 
which was a lampless space, with, on 
its left, a deep sunk field, in which 
were foundations of a new church; 
but from where he actually entered, 
the scene of operations was on his 
side of the canal, a row of houses 
forming Charlemont Mall, and on 
the edge of the canal were mounds of 
bricks. Down he went towards the 
bridge and the dark field, when, 
from the bricks, came out first three 
and then five men, who announced 
themselves as under hisorders, He 
. at once replied that he did not want 
so many, when the leader asked 
him to come farther, pointing to 
the darkness, as an officer (Fenian) 
wanted to see him. The tone in 
which this was said, with the ap- 
proach of other men, on whose 
coming he had not calculated, now 
awoke the doomed man to his dan- 
Ber. “No!” he said ; and to save 
imself, instantly commanded the 
squad present to fall in, facing them 
all towards Charlemont Mall, and 
himself going around to their rear 
to march them off the ground with 
their backs towards him. “ Post- 


ing one man from the left, at every 
ninth pace,” his next command was ; 


“forward.” The squad moved on- 
wards, but only for a moment. 
“We are far enough now !” shouted 
the leader, when all turned together 
and fired straight in the face of the 
entrapped man. He saved his life 
for the moment by stooping to the 
ground ; a second volley was fired 
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as he rose, but the shots, although 
rending his clothes in many places, 
missed him. Through the men in 
front of him he could not get, al- 
though he was but forty yards from 
Charlemont Street and comparative 
safety ; but fear reasons quickie 
at once turned and fled towards the 
dangerous corner, the dark space 
beyond the bridge, although he 
knew that there other men awaited 
to take his life. He was fired at re- 
peatedly as he ran the gauntlet, but 
at length reached the sunk field, over 
the ditch of which he threw him- 
self, some ten or twelve feet. Even 
here he was not safe, being pur- 
sued by shots from the bank, one 
of which touched him on the back 
of the head, bringing him down. 
Three of his pursuers caught up 
with him as he fell ; but his sudden 
movements, changes of directions, 
and contortions, threw their bul- 
lets out, though the pistols were 
fired in front of, behind, and beside 
him, and that within arm’s length. 
At length, held by two men, he 
reached a deep ditch bordering on 
the canal- bank, towards which he 
had again struck, intending to shel- 
ter himself by springing into the 
water. Here a soldier of the 2d 
Dragoons came to his aid, and by 
simply calling aloud and threaten- 
ing drove off the pursuers, two of 
whom had, however, in the eager- 
ness of pursuit, fallen into the 
ditch, The attacked man reached 
Mercer’s Hospital, where he sub- 
mitted his wounds for examination. 
The surgeon detained him, assurin 

him it was necessary he shoul 

have a bed, if for only one night. 
The now thoroughly startled Fen- 
ian chief of police, however, de- 
clined, and was leaving in haste 
when the hospital hall was filled 
with policemen, and he found 
himself a prisoner. On the next 
morning he was brought up before 
the magistrate at Exchange Court, 
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and accused of having been one of 
an armed, riotous party, who had 
met on the canal-banks for the pur- 

of committing a felony; so 
that the person injured was the one 
to be punished. It is a remarkable 
fact, that although witnesses who 
were at or near the scene positively 
stated that the firing was continu- 
ous,—even the: water of the canal 
being torn up by bullets,—and that 
at least thirty-seven persons were 
assembled for this attempt, the 
Government of the day made no 
arrests, although the police—espe- 
cially the two detectives—present 
must have seen many of the in- 
tended perpetrators of a very wan- 
ton act escaping. 

The next and only important de- 
sign entered into by the Brother- 
hood was the Manchester affair. 
Kelly had become utterly unpopu- 
Jar in Ireland; but in England 
there were whole bodies of Nation- 
alists still faithful to him. He 
and Richard Deasy were, as is 
well known, arrested by what is 
known to gamblers as a “ fluke,” in 
Manchester—the value of the prize 
only becoming known through 
Deasy’s at first apparently unac- 
countable apprehensions of some- 
thing dreadful likely to happen 
him, although he was taken on only 
a comparatively trivial charge. The 

lice took the ordinary steps to 
identify their prisoners; and their 
nationality being unquestionable, 
Fenian informers were brought into 
requisition, who speedily recognised 
their old leaders. Later came the 
question of rescue. It was chiefly 
organised in Liverpool, and was 
mainly carried out by men from 
that city, led in chief by an ex- 
Dublin centre—the son of a fruit- 
erer—since dead in America. A 
large number of persons — many 
of whom had nothing whatever 
to do with the fatal affray, or 
with Fenianism — were arrested; 


and no less than sixty men were 
at various times imprisoned for 
what, after all, was but the act 
of a very few. Five were selected 
for trial—Condon, Allen, Larkin, 
O’Brien, and a man named Maguire, 
who had never been a Fenian, 
never knew what a Fenian was 
till he heard it in the dock, and 
who had not been at or near the 
scene of the rescue at all. It 
was an unfortunate circumstance 
that all those witnesses that swore 
a to what they alleged to 
ave been the acts of the prisoners, 
insisted on connecting this man 
Maguire as a leader in the affray 
and rescue. Of the five pris- 
oners, four delivered speeches of 
a distinctly nationalist character 
—Maguire alone alleging that all 
the evidence against him was false, 
and that he was a thoroughly 
loyal man. The whole of the 
prisoners were tried together, and 
all were included in the verdict of 
guilty ; so that when, a little later— 
to wit, 21st November—the sen- 
tence against Maguire was set aside 
on the grounds that the witnesses 
against him were mistaken, what- 
ever measures the Fenian body had 
taken, or were taking, to aid the pris- 
oners, were stayed, as none of the 
conspirators believed that any Gov- 
ernment could proceed to execution 
on a verdict not only impeached, 
but overturned, by themselves. 
What the measures intended to 
have been taken were, may be brief- 
ly stated. Lord Derby was at 
Tasodin, near Liverpool, and he 
was to have been seized as a host- 
age for the lives of the imprisoned 
men. So were others ; Bat the 
Fenian body was full of half-hearted 
fellows, who gladly took advantage 
of the cry in reference to the pris- 
oners, “ Oh, the Government dared 
not to execute them,” to shrink from 
or deprecate active measures ; so that 
although plans were discussed, they 
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were not ripe for execution when 
the liberation of Maguiré made it 
apparently impossible that the last 
sentence of the law would be car- 
ried out. A number of men, how- 
ever, went from Liverpool and other 
towns to Manchester; and it was 
at the time asserted that an agree- 
ment had been come to by a party 
of good riflemen to fire upon the 
scaffold on the appearance of the 
executioner and the law’s victims, 
so that the men should not be de- 
graded by the touch of the ww 3 
man. It was not to be; the whole 
scene was overclouded in fog and 
vapour, and no interference was or 
could have been attempted. From 
that time, although the Fenian 
movement has increased abroad, 
it has been practically extinct in 
England, where, however, much 
confusion was occasioned by the 
horrible and disastrous Clerken- 
well outrage—the work of a few 
unorganised fanatics, but the con- 
ception of a spy, who used these 
wretched beings for his own pur- 
ose. 

The revival of American Fenian- 
ism was most marked during the 
last year, and there need be no 
doubt whatever that the Land 
League derives its strength almost 
solely from the agencies of the re- 
publican organisation, which are so 
widely spread that they are able to 
procure unlimited funds whenever 
they can show to subscribers a 
prospect of getting value for their 
money. The Fenian organisation 
in America has, however, no faith 
. in moral force or passive resistance, 
in speeches or agitations; and it 
only uses the Land League system 
as a means to arouse a spirit of 
active resistance amongst the Irish, 
and as a help towards the attain- 
ment of Irish independence. It 
must be understood that Fenianism 
is adverse to every party—hostile to 
every man, be he whom he may— 
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who seeks to benefit the Irish people 
by the remedial parliamentary pro- 
cesses so popular with O’Connellites, 
Tenant-Righters, and Land League 
agitators. The League, however, 
has the support of Fenians, because 
it tends towards violence—aims at 
peareenies rather than conciliation. 

ence it may be fairly assumed, 
that unless the No Rent doctrine 
is well supported in Ireland, and 
unless the Land- uers follow 
the orders of the Fenian Brother- 
hood in such a way as to keep open 
instead of close the pee they 
will very soon lose all American 
support, or fall under Fenian ban 
as did the Nationalists. 

Fenianism will always avail itself 
of the most ardent, audacious, and 
irreconcilable Nationalists and fac- 
tionaries in Ireland, to worry the 
empire, and to keep Celtic blood 
to the required fervid heat. 
The most forward party, the most 
thoroughgoing chief, always must 
lead in revolutions, subject only to 
deposition when he or his pest 
wish to stand still. This much is cer- 
tain, that in speculating on the de- 
signs of American Fenians, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that Ireland 
may give them a leader; and who 
so fit for the post as men who have 
baffled Parliament, made a mockery 
of the Ministry, rendered govern- 
ment all but impossible in Ireland, 
enforced special, exceptional, and 
even destructive legislation on the 
empire, and who now, behind the 
bars of Kilmainham, wield a moral 
influence over a whole people greater 
than that possessed by any of their 
predecessors in revolution? Ob- 
serve, it is not said, nor is it meant, 
that Mr. Parnell or his colleagues are 
Fenians. He individually was but 
lately on anything but friendly 
terms with that body; but he is 
following out consistently and firm- 
ly a course that must eventually 
unite around him the sympathies of 
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all Irish seditious parties, be they 
Ribbonmen, Whiteboys, Irish For- 
esters, or Fenians. 

To return to the subject more 

articularly in hand, American Fen- 
lanism has, since the commencement 
of the Irish land agitation, vastly 
developed; and it has freed itself 
from the jealousies, bickerings, and 
personalities that rent it to pieces 
when, after the failure of 1867, the 
Roberts wing fell foul of O’Ma- 
hony’s following. Senators and 
members of the Directory inter- 
viewed their opponents with cock- 
ed revolvers; and accusations of 
mean motives, thefts, jobberies, and 
treacheries of all sorts, were ban- 
died about, to the discredit of 
every one connected with Fenian- 
ism. The organisation may now 
be said to consist of but one solid 
body, in the hands of the Chicago 
Convention,—a delegated assembly, 
liable to be summoned to meet 
together as occasion may arise or 
the necessities of the party demand. 
There is existing as a sort of para- 
site of Fenianism—that is to say, of 
the controlled and regulated Fenian- 
ism of the Convention—a small but 
fanatical body, the following of 
O’Donovan (Rossa),—men who call 
themselves Fenian avengers and 
skirmishers, but of whose existence 
we know less through the character 
of their deeds than through the 
violence of their boasting. These 
are the people who talk of dyna- 
mite, and who possibly may have 
had a hand in getting up abortive 
attempts at outrages, but who are 
really harmless, save only to de- 
fenceless individuals that may in- 
cur their vengeance. A number of 
these, however, or men to be re- 
cruited by their agencies, might at 
any time, by the aid of the Fenian 
treasury, be got together for use in 
some desperate emergency, or for 
the execution of some enterprise of 
a startling character. 
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The weakness of Fenianism is, 
however, something that must also 
be carefully considered by those 
who desire a full knowledge of the 
condition, hopes, and means of 
action of this formidable organisa- 
tion. The Fenians have no longer 
an army of accustomed, trained, 
and partly disciplined soldiers as 
they had in 1865. Taking their 
own estimate—General M’Millen’s 
—they had then 40,000 men, all 
of whom had seen more or less of 
actual service; but seventeen years 
of civil life, with its vicissitudes, 
its trials, and its responsibilities, 
have sadly thinned that force, the 
average age of which was unusually: 
high, the men making from twenty- 
five to twenty-six years of age all 
round in the last year of the Ameri- 
can war. The American climate and 
mode of life both tend to unfit a man 
for soldierly duties, for the hardships 
and exposnre of the field, rather 
more than do our own; and it is 
an incontrovertible fact, that only 
exceptionally can we find men of 
forty years and upwards either able 
or willing to undertake the duties of 
the private soldier. In the Fenian 
circles there are, of course, many 
who are fit for command as captains, 
majors, and even colonels. Men 
who need not carry the knapsack 
or the rifle may endure the fatigues 
of war to an age comparatively great; 
but yet, even in our own service, 
usefulness in old well-worn human 
materials is looked upon as the 
exception and not the rule. The 
veteran Fenian army is therefore 
no longer existent. With regard, 
then, to the members of Fenian 
circles at present existing in regi- 
ments of the recognised militia and 
volunteer services of the United 
States, they,.of course, are numer- 
ous, and, as a rule, are young men 
unencumbered by family ties, and 
fit for war. Of them this may be 
said, that they are not to be feared, 
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unless we become involved in a 
quarrel with the United States 
Government, or unless by some 
monstrous mismanagement or ill 
fate an Irish revolt should keep its 
flag flying for ten weeks on Irish 
soil. It is undoubted that America 
will never permit, unless an inter- 
national quarrel should ensue, fili- 
bustering against our Transatlantic 
possessions. The precedent set by 
such an allowance might, in after 
years, constitute a danger to the 
United States itself, as it assuredly 
would be a breach of all interna- 
tional law and custom. The other 
question, whether the revolt might 
maintain itself in Ireland for ten 
weeks, is one of some importance, 
and depends upon facts to a great 
extent beyond our knowledge, and 
on possibilities of which we can 
glean but the vaguest outlines. The 
British army in Ireland is stated 
by Her Majesty’s Opposition to 
number about 50,000 men, while 
Government fixes its strength at 
about 30,000. We grant that the 
constabulary are loyal to a man, but 
the hesitation to call out the Irish 
militia would not justify us in 
believing the same of them. A 
leader intrusted by the American 
Directory with sufficient funds and 
authority, might, without ever 
coming into individual contact with 
centres, organisers, heads of Rib- 
bon societies, or other disaffected 
persons, gather in a few days the 
nominal roll of all who might be 
relied upon by the Irish republic 
to take the field in case of necessity. 
Of course, amongst those applied to 
for information for his guidance, 
would be the usual ‘proportion of 
spies, informers, and detectives. 
hey, however, could not harm 
him (as they would have no direct 
communication with him), except by 
misleading him: as to the strength 
of the bodies they professed to rep- 
resent. It would be for him and 
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his staff to test the value of the 
reports reaching his hands, and if 
he found that in all Ireland there 
were but 10,000 men for whom 
proper arms could be provided, able 
and willing implicitly to obey his 
orders, neither 30,000 nor 50,000 
soldiers could prevent their junction. 
The limit of 10,000 named by the 
writer is that fixed upon by General 
Cluseret, in London, when offered 
the post of Generalissimo by the 
Fenian Directory in 1866. Even 
a smaller number might do aston- 
ishing things. In favour of a con- 
centration of these people would 
be the fact—the hands of British 
officers are so fast bound by the 
punctilious scrupulosity of a hu- 
manitarian twist of feeling in the 
bosom of the Government — that 
immediate action is all but impos- 
sible in the face of emergencies, 
however great. Authorities must 
be invoked, and councils held, and 
orders and counter-orders issued and 
received, before force can dare, in 
the present state of public a 
to exert itself vigorously for the sup- 
pression of that which might, after 
all, turn out to be a trivial, although 
proximate, danger. Let us as- 
sume,—and it is not assuming too 
much, — that a concentration of 
only 6,000 capable, drilled, or even 
half-drilled Irish republicans, was 
achieved in any one county. Could 
the troops abandon Cork, Water- 
ford, Kerry, Limerick, Clare, Gal- 
way, Roscommon, and the King’s 
County, to march through districts 
swarming with hostile populations 
against the insurgents ¢ 

The question hardly needs an 
answer. No Government could, in 
the face of the excitement and agi- 
tation of the last three years, aban- 
don the gentry and professional 
classes, who are still loyal, to the 
chances of peasant insurrection. In 
the same way any concentration of 
the constabulary would defeat its 
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object, because it would permit of 
the extension of the revolutionary 
agitation to the districts we should 
elect for abandonment. The Gov- 
ernment might, it is true, spare 
some flying columns for an attack 
on the concentrated rebel force; but 
the operations of war are at best 
but slow. There is a wide chapter 
of accidents to be expected, if not 
feared; and it would not surprise 
military men if the field were kept 
by the republicans in face of every 
man we could throw into Ireland for 
a period at least as long as it took 
Lord Cornwallis and General Lake, 
with 144,000 troops of all arms, to 
bring the insurrection of 1798 to 
an end. There are many chances 
for the Irish republic to display 
itself in the field, and that these 
are being carefully weighed by the 
American Fenian organisation is 
undoubted. It would be most un- 
wise — in fact, almost childlessly 
simple—for us, in forecasting Fenian 
possibilities, not to remember that 
there are in the American order 
men of talent, special knowledge, 
and ambition, who have made vic- 
tory over England the dream of 
their lives; a successful Irish re- 
volt their pet subject and favourite 
topic for discussion. Were the 
Irish flag kept floating in any part 
of the sister island for but a little 
while,—did only one gleam of suc- 
cess brighten up the prospects of Fe- 
nianism,—these men would speed- 
ily secure from the military circles, 
for an expedition to this side of the 
water, many thousands of volun- 
teers. There is no existing law by 
which these could be prevented 
from, as emigrants, leaving the Unit- 
ed States for Ireland. Their multi- 
tude could not, and neither would 
the intention ascribed to them by 
irresponsible newspaper writers, be 
evidence against them of sufficient 
yalue to convict them of any breach 


of international law. If effecting a 
landing in Ireland, they were at- 
tempted to be repulsed, new fury 
would be given to the revolt. On 
the other hand, it might not be 
an easy task merely to arrest and 
imprison all of them as “sug 
pects.” The mere fact of their 
departure from America, the evi- 
dence that a war of races was 
once more inaugurated, would hurt 
the empire as much as if a victory 
had been won against her arms, 
So that, in point of fact, Fenianism, 
notwithstanding the loss of the 
trained military service it com- 
manded after the close of the 
American civil war, has still the 
means at its disposal of putting us 
to great alarm and great expense, 
Here it must be again sacha, 
that the appearance of a Fenian 
cruiser might, not unfairly, be ex- 
pected to follow fast on the heels 
of any Irish rising. Another source 
of weakness in the American body 
is its system of holding caucuses, 
senates, conventions, and other pre- 
tentious tomfooleries that expose it 
to the scorn of Americans, who can- 
not understand the secret-society- 
ism that “gushes” all over the 
land about its plans, its hopes, and 
its means of action, to such an ex- 
tent that newspaper -readers are 
quite as au fait with the designs 
of the leaders as are the wisest of 
the initiated; but, of course, the 
danger always exists that the whole 
Irish body may agree-to recognise 
some one man as dictator. 

At the present hour the resources 
of Fenianism begin to show symp- 
toms of expansion; and there can 
be no doubt that from many lands, 
and even from our own colonies, 
cash is regularly remitted to the 
treasuries at New York and Chi- 
cago. The Fenian press is well, 
even if coarsely, conducted ; and the 
newspapers of the most advanced 
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type command an extensive circu- 
lation. With these facts plainly in 
view, the Irish_- Question assumes a 
degree of serious importance fully 
warranting public writers in en- 
deavouring to attract the attention 
of the empire to what, to-day a 
difficulty, may to-morrow be a 
danger of the first magnitude. 

No more striking proof of the 
incapacity of the present Govern- 
ment for dealing with Irish affairs 
can be adduced than the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy takes no 
account whatever of the existence 
of Fenianism. He has dealt with 
Ireland as if all the sources of dis- 
satisfaction were to be found on 
Irish soil, whereas it has been 
shown that the motive-power of 
disaffection and rebellion must be 
sought for among the American 
Irish, whom no “ message of peace” 
from Parliament can reach. A 
Government that has been power- 
less in the presence of “ veiled re- 
bellion,” is little likely to act with 
nerve and decision when the insur- 
gents have thrown off the mask. 
There can be little doubt that the 
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gain to Fenianism from the Liberal 
legislation will be immediate and 
direct. Of the difference between 
the tenant-farmers’ old and new 
rent, a considerable portion will 
assuredly flow as a thank-offering 
into the Fenian funds, or into the 
coffers of some scarcely less treason- 
able organization; while the only 
classes in Ireland who might have 
been depended on to stand by the 
Government with purse and person 
have been alienated, plundered, and 
ruined. The present Government 
has done more to pave the way for 
a successful revival of Fenian in- 
fluence in Ireland by its exhibition 
of the weakness of the central power 
in the presence of general combina- 
tion, than the most successful of 
the Fenian organisers have been 
able to accomplish; and it will be 
well for the country if the American 
Fenians resist the temptations which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government has 
prepared for them in Ireland until 
the reins of power are in the 
hands of an Administration that 
is not likely to palter with rebel- 
lion. 
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Ir there is a district in our 
Islands where the romance of his- 
tory and of poetry, of legend, tra- 
dition, and daring adventure, asso- 
ciates itself with all that is most 
characteristic in scenery, it is in 
the Border counties between Car- 
lisle and Berwick. We call the 
scenery characteristic, because with 
all its picturesqueness it is wild 
and suggestive rather than beauti- 
ful. It istrue that there are spots 
of exceeding loveliness, where a 
river winds peacefully under hang- 
ing woods, or a lake lies sleeping in 
the shadows of the encircling hills; 
where we look from a castled height 
through leafy vistas down the rich 
meadows of some pastoral valley ; 
or where we linger, lost in the mem- 
ories of the past, in the sculptured 
cloisters of some ruined shrine. But 
as a rule, we are still most impress- 
ed by the sense of desolation, which 
must have been overpowering in 
the lawless days of the moss- 
troopers, had the stranger who for 
his sins found himself in those 
solitudes, been in a mood to yield 
to the sentimental emotions. The 
lairds and the farmers have wrought 
wonderful changes. The plough 
has been passed over many a famous 
battle-field besides the brown ridge 
of Flodden; black moss-flows bear 
waving grain crops; plantations 
have been covering the bare hill- 
sides; and gentlemen’s seats, in 
their smiling “ policies,” have re- 
placed the keeps of the riders who 
shifted for their living. Yet the gen- 
eral aspect of the country is to this 
day so little altered in essentials, 
as to enable us to realise all that 
it used to be. Standing on some 
frontier height like the Carter Gate, 
we can picture the condition of the 
marches when their martial war- 


dens may be said to have lived in 
the saddle; and when the gear of 
the good people within their bounds 
was perpetually changing owners 
between sunset and cock-crow. We 
look across a wild jumble of heath- 
ery and grassy hills, seldom risin 

to the dignity of mountains, an 

intersected everywhere by valleys 
and chasms. Rills or brawling 
brooks tumbling down each hollow 
in a succession of pools, rushes, and 
cascades, draining the upland peat- 
bogs, or filtering between banks of 
gravel, swelled the streams that 
meandered through meadows and 
mosses. A heavy fall of rain might 
flood these rivers at any moment, 
and send them down in foaming 
torrents “like the mane of a chest- 
nut steed,” when they would not 
“ride,” and effectually cut the 
retreat of invaders, who were 
brought up at the fords that were 
guarded in their rear. If we take 
one of those crystal streams for our 
guide, and leave the crest of the 
ridge for the lower country, we find 
ourselves wandering among green 
heights and in valleys where the 


sense of solitude is almost oppres- _ 


sive in the brightest day. Here 
and there we may come upon the 
substantial steading of a sheep- 
farmer, or on the snug shealing of 
one of his shepherds. The silence 
is only broken by the bleating of 
the scattered flocks; by the shrill 
whistle of the wary curlew; by 
the call of the lapwing swooping 
viciously overhead, or the note of 
alarm of the startled grouse. But 
on many a commanding point of 
vantage we look up to the remains 
of a shattered keep, with its 
weather-worn walls of massive 
masonry. And now and again we 
skirt what remains of one of those 
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trackless and treacherous morasses 
which were the real strongholds of 
the freebooters of the olden time, 
when inroads in force put fighting 
out of the question. 

Except Berwick, Roxburgh, Caer- 
laverock, and perhaps Lochmaben, 
there were no such baronial castles 
in the Scottish frontier counties 
as the ancestral holds of the Per- 
cys, the Nevilles, or the How- 
ards, which were the stately bul- 
warks of cultivated England. The 
strength that the Scots relied 
upon in the last resort was ex- 

ressed in the memorable reply of 
the Earl of Angus to the threats 
of Henry VIII. his overbearing 
brother-in-law, who had been irri- 
tated by the Earl’s sturdy patriot- 
ism: “Little does King Harry 
know the skirts of Cairntable: I 
could keep myself there against all 
his English host.” The Douglas 
belonged to a family which, since 
the days of Lord James, had always 
“loved better to hear the lark sing 
than the mouse squeak ;” and that 
was the feeling of all the Border 
clans between Berwick-on-Tweed 
and the sands of the Solway. Un- 
rivalled except by their English 
neighbours as _ skirmishing light- 
horsemen, skimming swamp and 
morass on their light-footed nags 
like so many web-footed wild-fowls 
or Wills-o’-the-wisp, their peculiar 
talent for fighting was altogether 
opposed to standing wearisome 
sieges behind walls and _battle- 
ments. Their rude towers may be 
said to have served the purpose of 
the umbrella or light waterproof 
which throws off the heavy flying 
shower. They made them good 
against the chances of a casual 
raid, rather than leave them to be 
gutted by the fire that consumed 
their plenishing. But when a 
march-storm burst upon their heads 
in its violence, then, driving their 
cattle before them with their tough 
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lance - shafts, and mounting the 
women and bairns on the crupper 
behind them, they sought shelter 
in the labyrinths of the moss-flows, 
where it was foolhardy to follow 
them. 

Yet in those wild days of raiding, 
cattle-lifting, and fire-raising, when 
the forays left famine and pestilence 
behind them, the middle and west- 
ern marches, at all events, were 
far more populous than at present. 
As the birds of prey of the East 
come flocking to the feast on a dying 
animal, from what seemed a speck- 
less sky over a lifeless solitude, so 
the glens that have long since been 
cleared for sheep-walks, sent forth 
their swarms of hardy moss-troopers, 
when the bale-fires were kindled on 
the heights, and messengers went 
round with the gathering word. 
And these men made love in their 
own rough fashion, marrying and 
multiplying, and rearing their rag- 
ged families. It is a mystery how 
they managed to maintain them- 
selves, when the arable land around 
each keep or hamlet was measured by 
the field-works that could be thrown 
up to protect it. For although 
cattle were “ lifted” at least as often 
as bred at home, there must have 
been limits to the herds on either 
side of the Border; and when the 
jackmen found short commons at 
the tables of their chief, the un- 
lucky non-combatants must often 
have gone fasting. But the fittest 
survived, struggling up somehow ; 
and the men were a lean, long-wind- 
ed generation, who, with hard ex- 
ercise and spare diet, trained down 
to sinew and bone; who carried no 
superfluous weight in the saddle ; 
who were always in condition to 
give the blood-hounds a breather, if 
it were their mishap to be hunted 
like William of Deloraine; and who 
frequently lived to extreme old 
age, but more often came to their 
end by spear or halter. 
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We said the Border scenery was 
suggestive as well as characteristic ; 
and the very names either reflect 
the past or associate themselves 
with its memories and traditions. 
Thus Wolfshope, Wolfscleugh— 
scores of places similarly chris- 
tened, though we do not vouch for 
the exactness of our designations— 
remind us of times when the ex- 
terminated beasts of prey haunted 
the tangled undergrowth of van- 
ished forests. The ancient family 
of Swinton may be supposed to 
have borrowed their honourable 
patronymic from some formidable 
tusker destroyed by a progenitor—as 
the “ worms” or gigantic serpents of 
Lambton and Linton succumbed to 
the prowess of valiant local knight- 
errants. There is no mistakin 
the meaning of Harthill, Hindlee, 
Earnescliff, Todholes, Brockenhope, 
&c. While the Otterburne, called 
after the otters that infested its hol- 
low banks, brings us down to the 
semi - historical ballad of Chevy 
Chase, when the “ doughty Donglas” 
sought a prey in Northumberland, 
as a challenge to the rival house 
of Perey. Who can look up from 
Belford or Wooler to the lowering 
brown masses of the Cheviots, now 
veiled in their draperies of cloud 
and mist, now standing sharply 
out in the brilliancy of a sunburst, 
without thinking of that memorable 
hunting-party that was to be rued 
by the child unborn? The shadows 
of those hill-tops in cloud or storm, 
seem to fall heavy on the resting- 
places of the heroes of romance 
whose souls were untimely de- 
spatched to Hades, Yet, as it 
happens, it is the genius of some 
forgotten Border minstrel that has 
consecrated those scenes with their 
mythical associations; and it is 
agreed that the Homeric hunting- 
party in the Cheviots is founded 
on the historic fight of the Otter- 
burne. Not that the battle loses 


much in poetical fire, if we read 
of it in the pages of the chivalrons 
Froissart. Then, again, with its 
changing fortunes and its actual 
death-roll, it has been seized upon 
by the genius of some later bard, 
and immortalized in one of the 
most soul- stirring of the Border 
ballads. What can be more touch- 
ing than the last words of the 
fallen Douglas, to the mourners 
who, in the very crisis of the con- 
flict, stood bending in the distrac- 
tion of sorrow over their dying 
leader {— 


Beneath the blooming Briar.” 

Let never li mortal ken 

That e’er a kindly Scot lies here.” 

If we may believe the old chron- 
iclers, making due allowance for 
romantic exaggeration, Otterburne 
was the most fiercely contested of 
all the Border fights, not even 
excepting disastrous Flodden. It 
was the typical decision in arms 
of a warden-raid in force, when all 
the fighting strength of one side 
had been deliberately mustered to 
= an organized onset from the 
other. But there are scores of 
other fights and skirmishes, of 
which we are reminded either by 
some moss-grown memorial-stone, or 
by a casual glance over the county 
maps, down to the bloody rout 
of Philiphaugh, where “the great 
marquis” of Aytoun’s noble ballad, 
for once the victim of some un- 
accountable mischance, was as much 
out - generalled as outnumbered. 
Philiphaugh was fought between 
opposing bodies of the kindly Scots; 
but unfortunately, that was no 
novel experience in the troubled 
annals of the northern. kingdom, 
For the blood-feud prevailed among 
our Borderers as among the Arabs; 
and a homicide committed “red- 
hand” in some hot-headed broil, 
led to the bitter clan-quarrels that 
lasted through generations. 
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The English and Scottish dales 
have each their separate history, 
generally similar in outline as in 
the grim uniformity of details— 
Tynedale and Redesdale, Teviot- 
dale and Liddesdale,—and written 
in characters of blood and fire. 
Then there are the royal and feudal 
fortresses, each of them with its 
memories, that have supplied the 
materials for many a thrilling bal- 
lad or stirring episode to the chron- 
iclers. The very fastnesses of the 
obscure freebooters, whose names 
were never known beyond the dis- 
tricts that they pillaged, have fired 
the enthusiasm of Jocal antiquaries, 
and suggested themes for popular 
modern songs. And yet, though 
those pictures of the past are dark 
and lurid, they are not unrelieved 
by their gleams of hight. For the 
moss-troopers,—who knew neither 
fear nor ruth, who laughed at any 
notion of the rights of property, 
and who seldom gave a thought to 
religion, unless they had time to 
send for a priest to hear their shrift, 
—had their chivalrous, and almost 
their generous side. They were 
as stanch friends as they were 
relentless enemies; they would run 
any risks to rescue a comrade who 
lay shackled in some dungeon 
awaiting his doom. They were 
seldom guilty of wanton, or at least 
of deliberate cruelty, though they 
would burn the “bigging” of a 
wretched family, and carry away 
or destroy all its means of subsist- 
ence. In ordinary raids, we sel- 
dom hear of their offering violence 
—Ruassian and Bulgarian fashion— 
to females. And above all, the 
were true to their plighted word, 
when solemnly given under certain 
conditions; while perjury was held 
in such general detestation, that 
the most reckless ruffian was suf- 





fered to go free if he “cleansed 
himself by oath of march-treason 
stain.” 

The idea of writing an article on 
the Borders in the olden time has 
been suggested to us by reading a 
striking and interesting piece of 
county history that has been written 
by Mr. John Russell, on the fortunes 
of the very ancient familyof the Haigs 
of Bemersyde.* It seems strange 
enough that a stock of no great 
strength, and boasting few influen- 
tial connections, should have flour- 
ished under the same roof-tree for 
seven centuries, and survived the 
convulsions and vicissitudes that 
shifted or uprooted the most power- 
ful families, whose heads held the 
state of petty princes. We shall 
advert to that point again. In the 
meantime, we may remark that Mr. 
Russell’s book throws many interest- 
ing lights on early Border history. 
He points out that, in opposition to 
the ordinary course of things, and 
owing to a combination of adverse 
circumstances, the Border districts, 
after making a respectable start in 
civilisation,—after submitting to 
the softening influence of the in- 
telligent religious communities, and 
making creditable progress in the 
arts of peace,—relapsed into hope- 
less lawlessness and barbarism. In 
the days of the my otra. the 
Border line, as it has been sub- 
sequently defined, did not exist. 
The Saxon Northumbria included 
a considerable part of southern 
Scotland. Even subsequently, when 
the Saxon kingdom had shrunk 
to an English earldom, there was 
no chronic hostility between Eng- 
land and Scotland. On the con- 
trary, noble Norman adventurers 
held domains indifferently in the 
two kingdoms, and not a few of 
them attached themselves speci- 





* The Haigs of Bemersyde: a Family History. By John Russell, William Black- 


wood & Son: Edinburgh and London: 1882 
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ally to the Court of the Scottish 
king. Scotland, being seldom en- 
gaged in foreign wars, had be- 
come relatively wealthy. That is 
shown by the pious but somewhat 
improvident liberality of David L, 
‘ styled by the old chroniclers “ ane 
sair sanct for the Crown.” He 
founded and generously endowed 
the abbeys of Melrose, Jedburgh, 
Kelso, and Dryburgh; and it must 
be admitted that if the monks had 
the selecting of the conventual sites, 
the choice does infinite credit to 
their taste. In his interested anx- 
iety for the weal of his soul, he en- 
dowed the worthy fathers, some 
of whom he allured from England, 
by an indiscriminate alienation of 
Crown property. Nevertheless, even 
from a national point of view, the 
investment might not have proved 
a bad one had things gone smoothly. 
The monks, as Mr. Russell explains, 
set an admirable example to their 
neighbours. It was their interest 
to live in charity with all men, 
and to preach peace and progress 
to the flocks that paid them dues 
and reverence. They encouraged 
their serfs and the kirk-vassals to 
labour industriously on their fer- 
tile domains; they reclaimed the 
waste places, and promoted tillage, 
according to the most advanced 
lights of that age. The abbeys and 
priories, surrounded by their orch- 
ards and meadows, their home crofts 
and fish-ponds, were so many smil- 
ing oases in the surrounding wil- 
derness. Nor did the recluses 
devote themselves only to their 
religious duties and the increase of 
their material comforts. There were 
students in their peaceful cells who 
kept alight the lamps of learning. 
There were cunning illuminators 
who wrought at the reproduction 
of rare manuscripts and missals. 
Those of them who had any artis- 
tic susceptibilities were refined by 
living in an atmosphere of art; for 


the designs of the stately abodes, 


and the sculptured tracery of their 
chapels and cloisters, show that 
brilliant precocity of primitive ar. 
chitectural genius which our profes. 
sionals of modern times have vain} 
attempted to imitate. The hospi- 
table monks must often have enter- 
tained in their refectories the mas- 
ters and enthusiastic scholars of the 
early medieval artistic revelation, 
But all that brilliant promise 
was doomed to sudden eclipse, 
The most famous prophecy _attrib- 
uted to the Rhymer, who predicted 
the long stability of fortune of his 
friends and neighbours the Haigs, 
warned Scotland of the dire train 
of disaster which was to follow 
the death of the good King Alex- 
ander. The story is well known. 
The sage had spoken of a terrible 
storm which was to desolate Scot- 
land on acertain day. The morn- 
ing had dawned fine; the skies 
were singularly cloudless; and the 
Earl of March, who was probably 
the feudal superior of the laird of Er- 
cildoune, had laughed at the “bad 
shot” of his gifted county neigh- 
bour. The seer retorted in the 
mystical epigram that was to prove 
pregnant with calamitous meaning, 
when news was brought to the 
Court of the accident which had 
befallen the monarch: “That was 
the storm I foretold, and so it shall 
prove to Scotland.” And so amply 
was the black prophecy fulfilled in 
the course of successive centuries 
of bloodshed, that we might well 


believe it to have been a subsequent 


invention of some ingenious com- 
piler of the sanguinary chronicles, 
were it not probable that in that 
case we should have had the means 
of fixing its date. The Rhymer’s 
sagacity might well foresee some of 
the evils that were to flow from the 
death of Alexander. The death of 


the “Maiden of Norway” follow- ° 


ing that of her father, opened the 
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vexed question of the Scottish suc- 
cession. The ambition of the first 
Edward, “the ruthless king” of 
Gray’s magnificent ode, was favour- 
ed and forwarded by the fierce 
jealousies of rival baronial claim- 
ants. And as it chanced that those 
warlike barons, the Bruces and the 
Baliols, the Cummins and _ the 
Sonlises, had their chief seats in the 
frontier counties, the Borders were 
doubly convulsed, and the subver- 
sion of their growing civilisation 
was more absolute. 

The vicissitudes, migrations, and 
extinction of the great border fami- 
lies are curious, though, considering 
the circumstances, scarcely extra- 
ordinary. Bruce’s assertion of the 
national independence was followed 
by a series of sweeping proscrip- 
tions. As a feudal chief and as a 
patriot, the “good King Robert” 
had naturally no liking for the rival 
houses who had allied themselves 


with the Southerns, and pushed 
him hard. The Baliols were ban- 
ished, their lands were confiscated, 
and though one of them usurped 
the crown for a few months, in 
future we only find them figuring 


in Scottish history as the vassals 
and followers of the English. The 
Cummins, who counted kinship 
with the MacDougalls of Lorn, 
shared the same fate, though they 
afterwards recovered rank and power 
as north-country barons, and have 
left their lineal descendants in the 
northern counties. The last of the 
Lords Soulis, if he be the sorcerer 
and tyrant of sinister memory who 
was boiled in a leaden shroud, if we 
may trust Leyden’s ballad, had in 
reality a more peaceful end. He 
was seized at the head of a formid- 
able following, and tried before his 
peers in full Parliament on a charge 
of conspiracy against the sovereign. 
He saved his life by confessing the 
crime ; but he had to submit to the 
VOL, OXXXI.—NO, DCCXCVIII. 
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forfeiture of liis vast estates, and 
died in confinement in Dumbarton 
Castle. Very probably he deserved 
his fate, though the exploits of his 
elder brother, who had done gallant 
service against the English, and 
once been joint-warden of the king- 
dom, might have pled in his favour. 
But he had dangerous pretensions 
to the throne, depending on a dis- 
puted point of pedigree and legiti- 
macy ; and undoubtedly he was as 
ambitious as he was turbulent and 
scheming. It may be remarked, by 
the way, that though the chief fort- 
ress of the Soulises was in Liddes- 
dale, they had extensive possessions 
in the Lothians. Gilmerton, close 
to the capital, belonged to them; 
and it is said they gave their name 
to the parish of Saltaon—originally 
Soulistoun. The Gordons, like the 
Cummins, were another family who 
shifted northwards from the fron- 
tiers; they have carried the names 
of their southern estates along with 
them; and indirectly they owed 
their aggrandisement to the forfeit- 
ures which made so many of the 
nobility landless. Scott tells their 
story in the notes to his ‘ Border 
Minstrelsy.’ Originally they were 
settled on the lands of Gordon and 
Huntly in the Merse. Adam de 
Gordon, a distinguished ancestor of 
the “Cocks of the North,” was a 
troublesome neighbour to the Nor- 
thumbrians, and a favourite com- 
panion-in-arms of the Bruce. He 
received a grant of the confiscated 
estates of David de Strathbolgie, 
Earl of Athol—which showed, as 
the event proved, nothing more 
than the gratitude and kind inten- 
tions of his sovereign, for De Strath- 
bolgie saved his feudal territories 
by a timely return to his allegiance. 
However, the suspended title was 
revived in the person of Adam de 
Gordon’s great-grandson, who was 
actually invested with the wild dis- 
21 
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trict of Strathbolgie when the Lord 
Athol, who then possessed it, had 
fallen in open rebellion. That 
John de Gordon had fought un- 
der the Douglas at Otterburne— 
when 


“The Gordons good, in English blocd 
They steeped their hose and shoon.” 


The romantic vicissitudes of the 
Douglases are well known.  Trac- 
ing their origin back to the myth 
of the “dark grey man,” and to 
times when tradition confounds 
itself with history, by warlike deeds 
and illustrious alliances they grew 
to a power that repeatedly over- 
shadowed the throne, and ex- 
cited the fear and hatred of their 
sovereigns. The last of the elder 
branch aspired and almost attained 
to a position much resembling that 
of Lord Warwick, the mighty king- 
maker, whom Lord Lytton has de- 
scribed as the last of the English 
barons. There was no disputed 
succession, however, iu Scotland, 
and the Douglases were loyal, 
though ambitious and overbear- 
ing. Since the father of the “Good 
Lord James” had allied himself 
with the Southern faction, they 
never made unpatriotic compacts 
with England, like their east-coun- 
try rivals the Earls of March, and 
too many of the great border no- 
bility. But they provoked the 
jealousy of their peers and neigh- 
bours as well as of their king, and 
their aggressiveness had prepared 
the way for their fal!. The honours 
of the mighty family that was ex- 
iled and proscribed were revived in 
its younger members. There were 
Earls of Angus so powerful that it 
became a common saying that none 
durst strive with a Douglas or a 
Douglas’s man; and one of the lords 
of Morton became Regent. Yet 
the Douglases never again perma- 
nently asserted the exceptional 


yg they once had occupied, 
e are told that when Montrose 
tried to raise the Border counties 
before Philiphaugh, only a mere 
handful of horse answered the call 
of the once-honoured name, As 
for the last Duke of Douglas he 
died childless in 1761, and the 
Border possessions of the family 
have passed to descendants in the 
female line. Their wealth and 
greatness in the earliest times, 
as well as the generous patronage 
they extended to the arts, are com- 
memorated in those remarkable 
monuments in their chapel of St, 
Bride in Douglasdale, which date 
from the fourteenth century. In 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ there is 
a most interesting account of the 
visit to the spot, when the author 
of ‘ Waverley,’ in the decay of his 
powers and memory, had been writ- 
ing his last novel of ‘Castle Dan- 
gerous.’ It seems strange, by the 
way, that among all his wanderings 
in the Borders, he had never before 
made a pilgrimage to the scenes 
of historic associations which had 
inspired many of the finest passages 
in his works. Five hundred of the 
race, Lockhart tells us, had been 
laid to rest in the overcrowded 
vaults, which had been closed for 
burials a century before that time. 

As the Douglases, richly re- 
warded for the loyalty of the Good 
Lord James, had risen, like the 
Gordons, on the fall and forfeiture 
of the rebel barons in King Robert’s 
time, so in repeated confiscations 
their vast domains came to be dis- 
tributed among the lesser clans of 
the Border. Scotts and Kerrs, ina 
lively hope of favours to come, pre- 
ferred to fight for the King, who 
had lands to give away, rather than 
follow the banners of their formid- 
able neighbours. They acquired 
other estates afterwards, by gift 
of purchase, exchange or marriagé. 

The Scotts and Kerrs have flour- 
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ished and multiplied. Though 
descents may have been transmit- 
ted in the female line, the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient chiefs 
occupy the highest rank in the 
peerage; while sundry cadets 
of the clans have been ennobled, 
whose forefathers were lesser bar- 
ons, and famous for their moss- 
tMoping feats. Ayton, who inher- 
ited the fire and the patriotism of 
the best of the old Scottish bards, 
pays a graceful tribute in his 
‘Bothwell’ to the sagacity of the 
successive heads of those gallant 
families—4 


“Wise was Buccleuch, and Cessford too, 
Who stoutly held their own, 
And little cared amid their clans 
For threats from either throne.” 


But other races of reivers, likewise 
very “pretty fellows in their day,” 
and at least as daring, have been 
far less fortunate. The Grahams 
of the Scottish border, for in- 
stance, — proclaimed a_ headless 
and broken clan,— were at one 
time transported bodily to Ireland. 
While the fate of the gallant Arm- 
strongs, the heroes of so many of 
our most soul-stirring ballads, is 
still more melancholy. They had 
once owned the greater part of 
Liddesdale, where they had built 
the keeps, which remain in pictur- 
esque decay to the present day, on 
many a point of vantage. Their 
chief fortress was Mangertoun, even 
in its ruin an imposing building of 
its class; though their real strong- 
hold was among the black flows of 
the Tarras moss, in which the wiz- 
ard Lord Soulis had “stabled his 
stalwart steeds,” sent in the disas- 
trous expedition under Red Ringan. 
But James V. effectually broke 
their power when, marching south- 
ward in guise of peace, he held his 
rough-and-ready hanging assizes on 
the Borders; and the ruthless con- 
victions and executions in his 
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andson’s time seem to have fin- 
ished the work he began. Since 
then the Armstrongs have gradually 
disappeared from the districts they 
had so gallantly defended against 
the English; and, considering the 
easy morality of the age, and the 
better fortune of many of their reiv- 
ing neighbours, it must be owned 
that they were hardly treated. 

While lands were changing hands 
in wars and insurrections; while 
families were being extinguished in 
savage blood-feuds, or falling vic- 
tims to the thorough-going justice 
of the Crown,—the Haigs stuck to 
the bulk of their Bemersyde acres, 
and continued to be fairly flourish- 
ing. And the fact is almost as 
extraordinary as the popular. pro- 
phecy which tradition attributes to 
“true Thomas.” They may have 


owed something to the protection of 
the powerful Earls of March, who 
appear to have been their feudal 
superiors. But the Earls of March 


themselves were often on the losing 
side; and when a great insurgent 
made his peace with the Crown, his 
dependants were often likely «to 
suffer. Be that as it may, and set- 
ting aside the fanciful traditions 
which traced the pedigree of the 
Haigs directly to the Pictish kings, 
they seem to have been settled on 
Bemersyde in the reign of David L, 
and consequently in the middle of 
the twelfth century; so that al- 
ready they were a highly respect- 
able “county family” when Edward 
I. invaded Scotland. To quote Mr. 
Russell, who has shown as much 
acuteness as research in arranging 
their interesting family annals :— 

‘“‘Of the hundreds of forts and 
castles which once existed on the 
Scottish Border, and whose ruins still 
excite the wonder and curiosity of 
the antiquary, Bemersyde is the only 
one that is still inhabited as a man- 
orial residence, and inhabited, too, 
by the family that were its original 
founders.” 
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And he adds, very naturally :— 


‘*This singular tenacity of posses- 
sion, extending as far back as into the 
twelfth century, would under any cir- 
cumstances be remarkable; and in the 
present instance becomes all the more 
so when we bear in mind that its 
locality is in the very centre of that 
district of Scotland which for more 
than three hundred years was the 
battle-ground of two hostile nation- 
alities, as well as the scene of almost 
unceasing internal conflict, rapine, and 
dissension.” 


The Haigs may well be proud of 
their descent, and there is enough 
that is curious or suggestive in 
their chronicles to make Mr. Rus- 
sell’s volume both valuable and 
interesting. We can only refer to 
it, however, in connection with our 
subject, and in so far as it throws a 
light on the condition of the Borders 
at different periods. What was in 
the riding-days an ordinary Border 
tower, has been added to and modern- 
ised as “‘ Bemersyde House,” though 
the ancient stamm schloss, which has 
been subsequently battlemented and 
bartizaned, still exists in the body 
of the building. The situation is 
characteristic of all these places of 
strength, though the surroundings 
are softer and more romantic than 
they often were. Indeed the site 
of the original Abbey of Melrose, 
founded by the pious David, is on 
the opposite reach of the river: 
and we have referred already to 
the taste of the monks in the selec- 
tion of their residences. Bemer- 
syde “stands on an elevated, rocky 
bluff, overhanging this, one of 
the most beautiful reaches of the 
Tweed.” So that on the one side 
it was effectually protected by the 
river; while on the other, by the 
fall of the ground nature had 
assisted art in repelling any on- 
slaught of an enemy. The tower, 
although of no great size, had its 
regular outworks; and the position 
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of the barbican is indicated by a 
magnificent Spanish chestnut, said 
by tradition to have been planted 
when the foundations were laid, 
The venerable chestnut is cherished 
as the covin or trysting tree, be- 
neath which the lairds of Bemer- 
syde were in the habit of welcoming 
their guests. We may believe, too, 
that they occasionally held “ bells 
of justice” there, for doubtless they 
had a right of pit and gallows. .The 
Haigs had established themselves 
in their ancestral seat in the days 
when the country was compara- 
tively quiet and prospgrous. Its 
general aspect was very different 
from what it has become since it 
was desolated by the ravages of 
war, and reclaimed by agricultural 
enterprise. It is only fair, how- 


ever, to let Mr. Russell speak for 
himself, since his description hap- 
pens to be remarkably spirited :-— 


‘* Next to those everlasting hills and 
majestic rivers which best defy time 
and change, the great stretches of 
forest and woodland that everywhere 
prevailed formed the chief external 
feature of the Border country. From 
the Cheviots to the Lammermoors, the 
higher grounds were clothed in all 
the waving luxuriance of a primeval 
forest—the hillsides that now stand 
out bare and brown being dark with 
ancestral pines or shaded by wide- 
spreading groves of venerable oak. 
Round Jedburgh and Hawick were 
immense belts of country covered with 
trees, the traces of which are visible 
to the present day. At Bowden, in 
Roxburghshire, was a wood of 500 
acres; and almost the entire area of 
the county of Selkirk was one vast 
forest,abounding in magnificent herds 
of deer... . The lofty mountains 
between the Yarrow and the Tweed, 
which now yield no higher growth 
than the heath and the bracken, then 
bore upon their heaving flanks 4 
‘dark forest,’ which a royal army of 
a later day still thought was ‘awsome’ 
to see. The whole country between 
the Gala and the Leader, down to the 
Eildons, was covered with wood, the 
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memory of which is still retained in 
the nomenclature of the district. We 
have Langshaw, and Allanshaw, and 
Hareshaw ; Broadwoodhill,and Woop- 
lawwood, and Oakendean. Even on 
the estate of Bemersyde were Wood- 
head, and Flatwood, and Threepwood 
—names now either lost, or shorn of 
their significance. . The prin- 
cipal rivers were then less restricted 
in their course than now; for at that 
time the beautiful haughlands and 
meadows which modern industry has 
reclaimed, were in general mere wastes 
of bog and morass, studded with 
clumps of willow and alder, and 
fringed with beds of water-flags and 
rushes, where the boom of the bittern 
resounded at nightfall, and flights of 
wild-fowl darkened the sun at noon- 
day.” 


From the early charters granted 
by the lairds of Bemersyde, we 
learn something indirectly of the 
habits of life of a considerable land- 
ed proprietor of the period and his 
dependants. 


The oldest of those 
charters which now exists is un- 
dated, but it is assumed on good 
evidence to be circa 1215. By it, 
Petrus de Haga gives two oxgates 
of land, a portion of one of his for- 
ests, and a tenement, to the monks 
of the adjacent Abbey of Dryburgh, 
in which the Haigs have always 
had their burial-place. The con- 
sideration was, of course, to be 
masses for the souls of Peter him- 
self, his departed wife, his ances- 
tors and successors. The tenement 
alienated by the pious donor had 
really been the Bemersyde dower- 
house, as the deed sets forth that 
it had been occupied by his mother 
Goda, “ of good memory.” It is 
accurately designated as “the fifth 
to the east,” from which Mr. Russell 
jumps to the conclusion that the 
village of Bemersyde must have 
been of considerable size; that the 
dwelling in question must have 
been not greatly distinguishable 
from the others; and that prob- 
ably it was one of the peels or bas- 
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tel-houses common upon the Borders 
at a later period. From that char- 
ter, and another which De Haga 
had signed as witness, he recon- 
structs and peoples one of those 
feudal villages which sheltered 
under the keep of the proprietor 
or superior. Mr. Russell is prob- 
ably right in asserting that they 
were then constructed chiefly of 
wood; though it is certain that 
afterwards, when forays were fre- 
quent, the principal houses appear 
generally to have been built of 
solid stone, which might be gutted 
but could not be destroyed by 
fire; while the bondsmen kennelled 
in hovels which cost but a few 
hours’ labour. They were inhabited 
partly by freemen, partly by the 
villeins or born thralls, who were 
either sold separately or went with 
the estates, like the blacks on our 
own West Indian plantations. The 
charter shows, moreover, that the 
villagers were in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and that they even 
paid an attention to the graces 
of life, which became impossible 
as the country grew more unset- 
tled. Each had a garden round 
his cottage, with rights of graz- 
ing on the commonland. And 
Mr. Russell refers for confirmation 
of his pleasing picture to the rental- 
book of the rich Abbey of Kelso, 
which, although bearing a some- 
what later date, applies to a similar 
state of things. In the village of 
Bowden, which was owned by the 
monks, there was a society of thirty- 
six thriving cottages, and to each 
cottage was attached from one to 
nine acres, They paid rents which 
were not exorbitant—even consid- 
ering the values at that age—part- 
ly in coin, varying from one to six 
shillings, and partly in labour. The 
services, however, were very differ- 
ent from the crushing conventual 
corvées which went so far towards 
bringing the French Revolution to 
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a crisis; for they were limited to 
nine days in the year. There were 
besides, in Bowden, twenty-eight 
cultivators of a higher class, who 
each paid half a merk for his hus- 
bandland with its right of patron- 
age—which was precisely our law- 
yer’s fee of six shillings and eight- 
pence—with services payable to the 
monastery, including labour in har- 
vest. They were further bound, of 
course, to follow the convent ban- 
ner in time of war, which in those 
comparatively happy days was only 
tantamount to an undertaking to 
turn out in case of need for the 
common protection. 

There is another very singular 
charter, which is well worth notice. 
When Petrus de Haga attached his 
seal and signature to a formal deed 
of trivial tenor, he never dreamed 
that he was suggesting a subject 
for the speculations of inquisitive 
antiquarians six centuries later. 
The writing sets forth that he had 
covenanted with the abbot and 
convent of Melrose, in quittance of 
certain transgressions committed by 
him and his, to make a yearly pay- 
ment of ten salmon, five of them 
fresh and five old; that the said 
religious men, moved by piety, and 
seeing that the payment tended to 
the disinheritance of De Haga and 
his heirs, had consented to relieve 
him of it. Consequently, it was 
to be compounded for the annual 
delivery of a half-stone of wax, 
under a penalty of thirty pennies 
to the lamp of the chapel of St. 
Cuthbert, for each month that the 
delivery might be delayed. The 
deed is undoubtedly puzzling. It 
is a mystery why the delivery of 
the salmon should have tended to 
the disinheritance of the Haigs ; for 
the theory that salmon could ever 
have been so scarce in the Tweed 
as to make the discharge of the 
obligation in any way difficult, is 
altogether untenable. Mr. Russell’s 
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suggested interpretation is far more 
plausible. He thinks that the 
fishings on Bemersyde may have 
been vested in one of the powerfub 
over-lords, who may have resented 
any encroachment on his rights as 
superior; and that the monks had 
granted a release to the Haigs from 
engagements which might embroib 
them with a formidable neighbour, 

But another fact of still greater 
interest is connected with this curi- 
ous deed. Among sundry subserip- 
tions of witnesses of ma and con- 
sequence, we find that of “ Thomas 
Rimor of Ercildun,” demonstrating 
clearly, were demonstration needed, 
that the Rhymer was a real histor- 
ical personage. Besides, although 
this deed is likewise undated, on col- 
lateral evidence it may be assigned 
to somewhere between the years 
1260 and 1270, which approxi- 
mately fixes the time when the 
Rhymer flourished. Scott, when 
speculating on the age of the seer 
and the events with which tradi- 
tion has associated him, found it 
necessary to stretch certain dates to 
the limits of credibility, that he 
might reconcile facts which were 
barely reconcilable. But Sir Walter, 
although admiring the family of 
his good neighbours at Bemersyde, 
as he admired everything that was 
ancient, honourable, and romantic, 
was not so thoroughly versed in 
their pedigree as Mr. Russell, who 
has ransacked the family records. 
Scott assumed that there was but a 
single Peter de Haga, and he felt 
bound to attribute to him a patri- 
archal length of years; while Mr. 
Russell has discovered that three 
lairds of the name had inherited 
the lands in succession, which 
simplifies the dates amazingly, by 
smoothing away sundry difficulties ; 
and there seem fair grounds for 
presuming that the Rhymer was ap 
aged man when he set his hand to 
the deed in question. He is said 
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to have lived at Ercildoune, now 
Earlstown, in Berwickshire, where 
the ruin still exists which bears the 
name of the Rhymer’s Tower. And 
the lands of Ercildoune are only 
separated from those of Bemersyde 
by the Cowdenknowes, so familiar 
’ to admirers of the Border minstrelsy ; 
so that True Thomas may well have 
lived in friendly intimacy with the 
successive generations of the Peters 
de Haga. As for the celebrated 
prophecy, from which. the Haigs 
are said to have borrowed their 
motto of “ Tyde what may,” which 
surmounts the heraldic rock, which 
is happily suggestive of their sta- 
bility, if not gennine,—and the em- 
bodiment, as Mr. Russell suggests, 
of a kindly wish—it has at least 
proved ben trovato, It is admitted 
that it has been in circulation from 
a very remote antiquity. And 
Scott, while demonstrating that 


many of the predictions attributed 


to the Rhymer were spurious and 
obviously adopted ex post facto 
to memorable historical events, as 
others might well have been based 
on a shrewd forecast of probabil- 
ities, says, “ We know at least, for 
certain, that a belief in his super- 
natural knowledge was current soon 
after his death.” He adds, that 
the author of the metrical romance 
of ‘Sir Tristram,’ — the solitary 
known copy of the romance is trea- 
sured in the Advocates’ Library in 
Edinburgh, — would never have 
been immortalized in tradition as 
“The Rhymer,” had it not been for 
the popularity of his prophetical 
staves, e 

The storm that the inspired bard 
had predicted, burst, as we have 
said, with disastrous violence on 
the Border. For centuries they 
became the bloody scenes of uni- 
versal terror and anarchy; and 
such infant institutions as we have 
seen flourishing on the banks of the 
Tweed, under the protection of the 
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convents and the feudal strongholds, 
were everywhere uprooted. When 
the places of strength were stormed 
and sacked—when the very monas- 
teries were burned over the heads 
of their inmates by men who set 
spiritual censures at defiance—it 
was certain that the humbler classes 
would have more than their share 
of suffering, When men hardly 
hoped to reap where they had sown, 
anything like careful agriculture 
was atan end, There were no more 
orchards of fruit-trees, grafted from 
foreign stocks, to be found within 
the precincts of the monasteries; 
no more patches of garden-ground 
around the cottages of the villagers. 
We have seen that the tenants of 
Bemersyde and of the Abbey of 
Kelso had been in the habit of 
paying regular rents according to 
the terms of their tacks. , Nothing 
is more significant of the melan 
choly change than the fact that, 
from the wars of independence to 
the Union, money rents had ceased 
to be paid altogether. The feudal 
barons and the chiefs of the clans 
distributed their bleak domains 
among their kinsfolk and vassals 
on tenures of man-service; and the 
only other return they received was 
in the shape of occasional help in 
their own rude farming. Indeed 
there was little or no current coin 
forthcoming; and the wealth, or 
rather the poverty, of the Borderers 
consisted in their droves of half- 
starved sheep and cattle. Life, 
even in the households of the no- 
bility, must have been rough to 
wretchedness; and often, especi- 
ally in the winter, they were re- 
duced to extreme privations. When 
flesh was plentiful, they feasted on 
huge joints, with coarse-baked cakes 
of oatmeal or barley; and when 
girnel and larder were exhausted 
by their improvidence, the replen- 
ishing them depended on the suc- 
cess of their raids. We have al- 
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ways thought that the worthy 
housekeeper “cut it rather fine ” 
who was in the habit of serving a 
pair of spurs on her baronial table 
as a signal that it was high time 
for her riders to bestir themselves. 
But the Borderers, like the trappers 
of the Fur Companies in the far 
west of America, were accustomed 
to tide over times of fasting by 
taking up a hole or two in their 
leathern belts; and if they set little 
store by the ceremonial observances 
of the Church, they were constant- 
ly keeping involuntary Lents. Yet 
the Scots, we fancy, were seldom in 
such dire extremities as some of 
their neighbours and enemies on 
the English side. Like the wilder 
English dalesman, they were secured 
from utter devastation by the nat- 
ural fastnesses to which they could 
retreat, driving their four-footed 
property before them. But the 
more open country between the 
Tweed and Alnwick, or even New- 
castle, lay helplessly exposed to a 
Scottish invasion ; famine used to 
become chronic there, when there 
was prolonged war between the 
crowns; and pestilence and deadlr 
epidemics followed closely on the 
footsteps of the famines. Things 
could scarcely have been worse, 
in north-eastern Northumberland, 
than during the Wars of the Roses, 
before and after the battle of Hex- 
ham. But in the fourteenth century, 
as we learn from contemporary doc- 
uments, the rich living of Morpeth 
had become entirely worthless, 
though Morpeth was defended by 
a tower and castle. And it is 
said that at that time, in all North- 
umberland there were only eight 
benefices of any value. Redesdale 
is as strongly defended by nature 
as any of the Scotch valleys; and 
from the times when the Umfra- 
villes held their manors on condi- 
tion of clearing them from thieves 
and wolves, the Redesdale men had 


always been famed for their ferocity : 


and hardihood, as Bernard Gilpin 
nearly learned to his cost when 
he undertook their spiritual educa- 
tion in the sixteenth century. But 
it is significant that in the exten- 
sive parish of Elsdom there is not 
a single gentleman’s house of an 
older date than the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

When all lived by the good old 
rule that “they should take who 
had the power,”—when men held 
their lives by as precarious a ten- 
ure as the property they were sure 
to defend desperately,—the marvel 
is that the weaker clans should 
not have been exterminated. The 
probable explanation is, that by 
offering their military services they 
could make sure of powerful allies 
or protectors. Hardy. fighting-men 
were always welcome to chiefs with 
half a score of feuds on their hands, 
committed to a continual struggle 
for ascendancy. And there are 
bonds of manrent still to be’ found 
in family charter-chests, by which 
barons of good descent and posi- 
tion placed themselves and their 
people unreservedly at the disposal 
of some more powerful noble. So 
in later days, when the lords of 
Buccleuch, who were always politic 
as well as valiant, had been rising 
into prominence on the decline of 
the Douglases, they enlisted the 
spears of the Elliots and Armstrongs, 
who were ranking already among 
the “ broken clans.” But strong or 
weak, each man fortified himself as 
best he could against the impending 
surprise or, onslaught which’ could 
only be a question of time. The 
villages more immediately on the 
Borders were necessarily the most, 
exposed. In these the strength of 
the peels or bastel-houses was duly 
regulated by statute. They were 
to be surrounded by a wall, which 
was to be one yard in thickness and 
six yards in height, and which was 
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to enclose a space of 61 square feet. 
To the larger peels there were 
double doors—the outer of grated 
iron, the inner of oak, crossed with 
iron-bars, and clenched with ham- 
mered horse-nails, such as yielded 
to the house-breaking experience of 
Christie of the Clinthill, when he 
released the imprisoned inmates of 
Glendearg. The ground-floor of 
the smaller bastels formed a shelter 
for the cattle — it communicated 
with the living-room above by an 
iron trap-door; and each gloomy 
little fortress had its loopholes, if 
not its battlements, from which 
arrows, bullets, or boiling water 
were discharged from under cover 
on the assailants. Many of those 
villages of clustered forts, the coun- 
terparts of which are still to be 
found in Thibet and Afghanistan, 
were encircled by a triple wall, en- 
closing the very limited arable land 
which was divided by alternate 


strips among the little community. 
Where there chanced to be a church, 
the roof was of stone, to mini- 
mise the damage of the periodical 


conflagrations, Surprises secretly 
planned and adroitly carried out 
- were most destructive. When there 
was apprehension of a foray, the 
passes were watched; scouts were 
in readiness to carry the alarm to 
the adjacent hills, where there were 
old men and lads to tend the bale- 
fires; and the forts and passes were 
occupied in force, if there seemed a 
fair prospect of defending them. 
Meanwhile the alarm-fires, kind- 
ling from hill to hill, blazed the 
news to the warden or the lord of 
the district; while mounted mes- 
sengers, following fast, explained 
details and the strength of the 
foray. If it proved a mere dash of a 
handful of reivers, probably neither 
one nor the other thought it worth 
while to stir. But if a lord war- 
den deemed the affair of sufficient 
importance, he had a right to sum- 
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mon every man within his bounds, 
between the ages of. sixteen and 
sixty. As for the isolated deeds of 
“spulzie,” which were encouraged 
by custom, they were admittedly 
illegal if the nations were at peace ; 
though the legalised proceedings, 
by way of redress, were somewhat 
rough and primitive. A thief might 
be followed up by “ hot-trod,” with 
hue and cry, hound and horn; while 
any of his resetters or rescuers were 
equally answeyable to justice with 
the culprit himself. One of the 
peasants in the ‘Black Dwarf, 
discussing the old fashion of “ fol- 
lowing a fray” across the Border, 
describes it, as we have no doubt, 
very, accurately: “Hout! there’s 
nae great skill needed: just put a 
lighted peat on the end of a spear . 
or hay-fork or something, and blaw 
a horn, and cry the gathering-word ; 
and then it’s lawful to follow gear 
into England, and recover it by the 
strong hand, or to take gear from 
some other Englishman, provided 
ye lift nae mair than’s been lifted 
from you;—that’s the auld Border 
law made at Dundrennan in the 
days of the Black Douglas. Deil 
ane need doubt it.” William 
of Deloraine, as we remember, 
had “baffled Percy’s best blood- 
hounds:” hounds were kept at 
towers and castles, as much for the 
chase of the moss-troopers as of the 
deer: and where there was a lonely 
hamlet or an outlying peel, wake- 
ful ban-dogs were let loose in the 
enclosures after dusk, to give warn- 
ing of the approach of a stealthy 
enemy. 

But lawless as they were the 
Borders had their rude system of 
laws, or rather of customs, and 
their semi-barbarous virtues. The 
wardens held their courts of jus- 
tice, whither. aggrieved parties came 
with their complaints, and where 
those charged with offences which 
they stubbornly denied, were some- 
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times persuaded to appear under 
safe-conducts. When no blood 
had been shed, outrages that had 
brought unexpectedly unpleasant 
consequences, were not unfrequently 
compounded for by agreement. It 
strikes us that one of these wild 
open-air tribunals would furnish a 
fine subject for the painter; and we 
are surprised that no artist of genius 
has had the ambition to attempt it. 
The execution might be difficult, 
but it needs no great stretch of 
imagination to design the composi- 
tion. We can conjure up the scene 
on the fells, with a broad river 
sweeping swiftly round a hill-locked 
haugh, and a stern fortress rising in 
tho background. A warden of, lofty 
port, in bright armour, but bare- 
. headed, stands or sits in his chair 
of dignity, surrounded by the chiv- 
alry of the neighbourhood. The dis- 
mounted riders, in the battered mail 
that has been rusted by exposure to 
the weather in many a night-ride, 
or in their storm-beaten buff-coats 
—fierce-eyed, hollow-cheeked men, 
but hard as iron—stand grouped 
about, leaning on their long lances. 
Their under-sized horses, far more 
serviceable than showy—many of 
them strained, half-foundered, and 
touched in the wind with reckless 
usage and desperate gallops — are 
ma or knotted together by the 
ridles; while savage dogs, with 
shaggy coats and blood-shot eyes, 
prow! about the outskirts of the 
gathering. When a case comes up 
for solemn judgment, what fierce 
gesticulations between contending 
suitors, smarting under the sense of 
mortal outrages! Even respect for 
the baron sitting in banco, whose 
hand is as heavy as his speech is 
austere, can hardly hold them back 
from flying at each other’s throats. 
Or take, as a companion picture, 
one of the great football-matches, 
in which not only rival clans would 
meet each other, but even the 


marchmen from opposite sides of 
the boundary-line. Then the ar 
mour was cast aside, and the jack- 
boots likewise, as we should su 

pose; and the sinewy lads, as lon 

in wind as in limb, “ brattled over 
the braes” after the ball, like their 
half-bred deer-hounds. What say- 
age “scrimmages” when the Border 
blood was hot, and old enemies 
meeting in the way of play had 
a blissful chance of half throttling 
each other! Naturally the players 
had to part with their whingers as 
a preliminary; but we may con- 
ceive that many a quarrel beginning 
with fisticuffs came to be settled 
afterwards with: the cold _ steel, 
And in the feasting that followed, 
with the flow of ale and the bursts 
of barbaric minstrelsy that fired 
their fierce tempers, the conviviality 
must often have degenerated into 
brawling when the “ malt got abune 
the meal.” Then we see the guests 
separating after the stirrup-cups, 
with hand-shakes like bear-hugs, 
and rough farewells; the riders 
stagger towards their neighing 
horses, and break up in boisterous 
bands, riding through bog and 


swamp and ford in the wan moop- - 


light—waking the echoes in the 
hills with shouts and snatches of 
song, till they had taken the edge 
off the mettle of their fretted steeds, 
and sullen silence settled down 
upon the party. 

The union of the crowns, pre- 
ceding that of the kingdoms, did 
much to bring that state of bloody 
anarchy to an end. A man was no 
longer safe from his sovereign’s 
justice when he had left the frontier 
line behind him. James VI. of 
Scotland, unlike his grandfather 
and his great-grandfather, had no 
great fancy for acting the, Grand 
Justiciar in person; nor did he care 
to face the flash of the Border steel, 
when desperate men drew swords 
in earnest. But if he did not per 
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sonally superintend summary exe- 
cutions like those of Piers Cockburn 
of Henderland and the much-lam- 
ented Armstrong of Gilnockie, he 
went about the work of extirpation 
more systematically. Strongholds 
which from time immemorial had 
been the nests of rebel chiefs, were 
destroyed or dismantled, and their 
occupants were heavily fined and 
banished, condemned to indefinite 
periods of imprisonment, or bound 
over to keep the peace under penal- 
ties. The “ debatable lands,” the in- 
habitants of which had long eluded 
a jurisdiction that, being claimed 
by both kingdoms, was enforced 
by neither, were transferred to the 
Earl of Cumberland for a fixed 
yearly fee-farm. The Earl, with 
the Jaw and its forces at his back, 
took order with his new tenants, 
and thenceforward the territories of 
the notorious Grahams became tol- 
erably orderly. In fact, from the 
reign of James in England, reiving 
may be said to have ceased as a 
profession. But it was a task of 
time and trouble to change the 
habits of men who lived in the 
isolation of their inaccessible val- 
leys, among hills where the intricate 
passes were only known to them- 
selves. They began to breed sheep 
and rear herds of black cattle, and 
occasionally carried their colts to 
the horse-fairs, which were scenes 
of deep drinking and hard fighting. 
But they were still addicted to 
“lifting” in a quiet way, and were 
the terror of their more peaceably 
disposed neighbours, who often 
found it prudent to pay them lib- 
eral black-mail. We need scarcely 
say that the king’s writ never ran 
in these dales, and the hue and cry, 
unless supported by the sheriff and 
the comitatus, discreetly stopped 
short of the well-guarded entrance. 
Gradually matters improved, as the 
law succeeded in asserting itself, 
and when criminals had no longer 


the confidence of impunity. The 
dalesmen had been effectually dis- 
armed after the latest of the Jacob- 
ite risings; and though the con- 
stable’s calling was still a dangerous 
one, it was found that putting him 
in bodily peril did not pay in the 
end. If the law were baffled for 
the moment, it was nevertheless 
inexorable, and culprits were fol- 
lowed up and ferreted out. But, 
in times comparatively recent, 
the lawless classes were largely 
zecruited from the Border popula- 
tion. It was the districts near the 
Solway that furnished the boldest 
smugglers to the fair-traders who 
ran their cargoes from the Isle of 
Man by moonlight. It was the 
Border farmers who furnished well- 
armed escorts to the strings of pack- 
horses, laden with tea-chests and 
spirit-casks, that might be heard 
jingling along the hill-causeways 
in the dead of the night; and the 
wastes were favourite encampments 
of those roving gangs of gypsies who 
established a permanent winter set- 
tlement at Kirk Yetholm. 

We have referred already to the 
Borderers’ notions of good faith, 
and to the stanchness with which 
they kept to their plighted word. 
Being everything rather than re- 
ligious, an oath had with them 
little more sanctity than a simple 
promise solemnly given. But when 
a Borderer pledged his “ hand and 
glove,” the enemy who had burned 
the roof-tree over his household, 
driven his cattle, or slain his brother, 
might lay aside all distrust and 
“take a tryst” to talk matters over. 
And they seem to have always 
prided themselves on free hospi- 
tality, even when the sacrifices in 
practising it were almost as great 
as in the case of Boccaccio’s pov- 
erty-stricken gentleman, who wrung 
the neck of his favourite falcon to 
entertain the lady of his heart. 
We often hear in the old ballads of 
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refugees who were entertained for 
years at free quarters, though some- 
times, no doubt, they did good 
service for their keep—as, when 
Hobbie Noble, the sturdy Bewcastle- 
man in “Jock o’ the Side,” was 
picked out as one of the chosen 
three sent to snatch Lord Scrope’s 
captive from the warden’s clutches. 
In later days, the hearty sheep- 
farmers, living in rough plenty, 
could better afford to make their 
guests comfortable. It was from 
the actual experience of his own 
youthful wanderings, that Scott 
sketched the reception of “the 
Captain” by Dandie Dinmont at 
Charlieshope. Week after week 
Scott and his companion had gone 
from solitary homestead to solitary 
homestead, never putting hand in 
pocket except to pay the turnpikes. 

To be sure, the favour was felt 
to be by no means on one side, 
A farmer who vegetated where no 
wheeled-carriage had ever been seen, 
and who let his fly-blown corre- 
spondence accumulate in a distant 
post-office till pleasure or business 
chanced to take him to the mar- 
ket-burgh, would gladly welcome 
“the cracks” of a cheerful stranger. 
And the future author of ‘ Waverley’ 
must have been “grand company,” 
with his endless store of jest and 
anecdote; with his quick sym- 
pathy in the tastes of his compan- 
ions for the time, and his enthusi- 
asm for their “auld warld” songs 
and traditions. By the way, there 
is no better story told in Lock- 
hart’s Life than one that is highly 
characteristic of the excessive hos- 
pitality of those hill-folk. After 
many nights of carousing far into 
the small hours, Scott was con- 
gratulating himself on one occasion 
on having been let off very easily. 
There had been only a single bottle 
of the classic elder-flower wine at 
supper; and the household, after a 
temperate repast, had knelt down to 


its devotions,—when suddenly there 
was a noise of horse-hoofs outside, 
and the goodman conducting the 
“exercise” jumped jovially to his 
feet. He rubbed his eyes, “ with 
an exclamation of ‘ By , here’s 
the keg at last!’ and in tumbled, 
as he spoke the word, a couple of 
sturdy herdsmen,” whom, in ex 
tation of the advocate’s visit, he 
had despatched for a supply of 
rum. 

In so savage a country, with its 
scarcely less savage inhabitants, the 
most sombre and fantastic supersti- 
tions were sure to flourish. The 
moss-trooper on his lonely rides, 
with the crimes that burdened even 
his callous conscience, heard strange 
cries in the winds and the moan- 
ing of the waters and the cries of 
the night animals, and evolved 
terrible and spectral shapes from 
the mists and the gloomy shadows, 
His imagination peopled his soli- 
tudes with those tutelary spirits 
that we find in the mythology of 
all barbarous peoples; and _ they 
took their colour on the Borders 
from his uneducated fancy, so that 
their individualities were as rade 
as their designations were homely. 
The streams and the depths of the 
black lakelets were inhabited by 
shellycoats and kelpies, while the 
dwarfish and malignant brown man 
of the moors would show himself for 
the most part as a messenger of mis- 
chance or disaster. The brownie, 
more properly so called, was a fa- 
miliar and friendly spirit, who, like 
Milton’s hard-working and good- 
humoured “lubber-fiend,” attach- 
ed himself to a dwelling. The 
Cumberland dalesmen, we believe, 
called him Hob Thross. The 
fairies, or ‘good people,” who were 
spoken of with bated breath, led 
up their moonlight dances within 
the fairy circles on many a green 
hillock. As for the reality of their 
existence, how was it possible to 
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question it, when they left such 
material proofs of it behind them as 
the goblet that became the famous 
“luck of Edenhall” ?’—while, so 
late as the end of the sixteenth 
century, an old lady was tried, 
sentenced, and executed, chiefly 
on her own damning confession 
that she had “ hanted and repaired 
with the gude neighbours and the 
Queen of Elfland.” Then there 
were many holy or enchanted wells, 
whose waters were either believed 
to have marvellous healing proper- 
ties, or which were consecrated to 
saints by the Church, and recom- 
mended as objects of pilgrimage. 
The belief in witchcraft was of 
course universal; but on the Bor- 
ders there had been wizards and 
witches of all degrees of rank, 
from the terrible Lord Soulis and 
Sir Michael Scott, down to the 
woman who cast her spells on the 
kye, and would turn herself, by the 
help of her familiar, into a mawkin. 
Surveying the lonely wreck of the 
Soulis Castle of Hermitage in the 
gloaming, and recalling the sinister 
fame of its tyrant of evil memory, 
we can well understand how the 
belated peasant should have shud- 
dered at it. Built by malignant 
demons coerced by magic spells, im- 
prisoned fiends continued to haunt 
itsruins. But it is strange, when 
tradition has been confirmed by the 
credulity of centuries, how imagin- 
ation from the abstract will con- 
descend on the concrete. 


“The door of the chamber where 
Lord Soulis is said to have held his 
conferences with the evil spirits, is 
supposed to be opened once in seven 
years by that demon to which, when 
he left the castle never to return, he 
committed the keys, by throwing them 
over his left shoulder and desiring it 
to keep them till his return. Into 
this chamber, which is really the dun- 
geon of the castle, the peasant is afraid 
to look; for such is the active malig- 
nity of its inmate, that a willow in- 
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serted at the chinks of the door, is 
found pores or stripped of its bark 
when drawn back.” 


As for the illustrious Michael 
Scott, though his bones are said to 
have mouldered in one of the Bor- 
der abbeys, as the lands where he 
had his “local habitation” lay in 
Fife, he is only remembered on the 
Borders by the handiwork of his 
familiar spirits. It was a demon 
in his service 


‘That cleft Eildon hills in three 
And | bridled the Tweed with a curb of 
ine.’ 


But even that potent necromancer, 
the evidences of whose supernal 
powers are so unmistakable, hav- 
Ing never put the country a 
in bodily terror like Lord Soulis, 
has been ridiculed and vulgarised 
in the popular recollection. Some 
of the stories told of him show in 
a ludicrously grotesque light the 
enchanter whose horse-hoofs shook 
the towers of Notre Dame, making 
him the sport and mockery of in- 
ferior intelligences—as when he was 
turned into a hare by a malicious 
hag, and only enabled to resume 
his shape when he found a mo- 
ment’s breathing-space from his 
greyhounds in his own common 
sewer. 

The manners and rugged simpli- 
city of the Borderers are reflected 
in their ballads, which are often as 
harsh, abrupt, and inconsecutive as 
the uneducated minds that conceiv- 
ed them; but are not unfrequent- 
ly beautiful in the extreme. In 
their evident realism, with the fre- 
quent undercurrent of quaint droll- 
ery, they are the most trustworthy 
and invaluable contributions to the 
pictures which fancy dimly evokes 
from the past. Some of them are 
unmelodious enough; and the 
“ maker ”—for we can hardly call 
him the poet—has simply thrown 
into halting metre everyday inci- 
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dents in most vulgar speech. We 
need hardly say that these, for 
the most part, are indisputably 

enuine and ancient. But the ma- 
jority show true poetical fire, with 
the higher qualities that make 
popular lyrics immortal. Account 
for it as we may, and by the ad- 
mission of the most critical judges, 
the Scottish national poetry of the 
olden time is of a far higher order 
than the Southern ballads. To 
prove it, we need only compare Per- 
cy’s ‘Reliques’ with Scott’s ‘ Min- 
strelsy.’ In the English collections 
we have the narrative of some more 
or less sensational episodes turned 
into rhymes that are often mere dog- 
gerel, by some practically-minded 
bard who mainly concerned himself 
with material facts. Robin Hood 
was surely a noble subject, as was 
Clyt of the Clough and the other 
gallant archers who roamed the 
merry greenwood in Plantagenet 
times, as the yeoman-champions of 
the oppressed lower orders. But 
the exploits, in which these he- 
roes had not always the best of 
it, might almost be contemporary 
police-reports conscientiously ver- 
sified. Even the romantic story 
of the “Heir of Lynn,” a pre- 
historic type of the victims of our 
modern money-lenders, where the 
imminent tragedy has a dramatic 
and delightfully unexpected dé- 
nouement, is related with a singular 
perversity of baldness. The old 
English ballad, as compared to the 
Scottish, is Bishop Percy’s ‘“ Hermit 
of Warkworth,” to Leyden’s “ Lord 
Soulis” or Scott’s “Eve of St. 
John.” The former with its lan- 
guidly monotonous flow, and in- 
= harmonious rhythm, deserv- 
ed the caustic ridicule of Johnson, 


though the Lexicographer may have 
cherished a grudge to the bishop, 
arising out of an after-dinner 


wrangle. While the others, with 
their mingled smoothness and fire, 
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with their vigorous touches of 
character and their bright intens- 
ity of local colouring, are as good 
as anything that had gone before 
them. For the Scotch ballads, with 
their appeals to the passions and 
sentiments, with their animated 
outbursts of martial or patriotic 
feeling, with their brilliant touches 
of vivid description, with their 
turns of pregnant suggestiveness, 
and their notes of melting pathos, 
have passages that must always 
live in the memory, as their echoes 
ring in the ears. 

Lyrics of warlike adventure, of 
feats of hare-brained peril, and 
audacious deeds of stouthreif, were 
naturally most in favour; and the 
memory of many an obscure free- 
booter has been kept green be- 
cause he happened to number a 
“sacred bard” among his acquaint- 
ances. But some of the most an- 
cient lyrics are in great measure 
fanciful and allegorical, showing 
such refinement in imaginative 
poetry as we should hardly have 
expected of the times. Noticeable 
among these is “ Fause Foodrage,” 
beginning— 

‘‘King Easter has courted her for her 
ands, 

eg ey for her fee, 

King Honour for her comely face 

And for her fair bodie.” 

While others, which are either 
singularly beautiful or morbidly 
fantastic, are the idealism of the 
superstitions that must have sent 
a shuddering thrill through the 
group that gathered round the 
chimney-place to listen to them. 
In “The Young Tamlane,” with 
its blending of vulgar fable and 
vivid realism, with its exquisitely 
graceful images and its quaintly 
descriptive epithets, we have the 
story of a mortal’s intercourse with 
the Court of Elfland. More happy 
than the venerable Thomas of 

cildoune, whose unhallowed passion 
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for the Fairy Queen seems to have 
transported him finally to her un- 
known country, fair Janet, by her 
faith, constancy, and courage, suc- 
ceeds in recovering an enchanted 
lover. There is admirable spirit in 
the eager earnestness of Tamlane’s 
instructions to his beautiful mortal 
bride :— 


“‘ First let pass the black, Janet, 

And syne let the broun; 

But grip ye to the milk-white steed, 
And pu’ the rider doun. - 

They'll turn me in your arms, Janet, 
An adder and an ask; 

They'll turn me in your arms, Janet, 
A bale that burns fast.” 


Fair Janet is watching at the 
mirk midnight, listening to the 
“ strange eldritch sounds ”’ borne on 
the wild north wind, till the pain- 
ful tension of expectation is relieved 
by the melodious ringing of the 
elfin bridles. 


“And Janet was as glad o’ that | 
As any earthly thing.” 

Strong in her love, the valiant 
maiden lays grip on the bridle of 
the milk-white steed; and as the 
elfin cortége draws rein, powerless 
to meddle in the strife, the weird 
predictions of her lover are fulfilled 
from point to point, till, after the 
manifold transformations, each more 
horrible than the former, 


“They shaped him in her arms at last, 
A mither-naked man.” 


The spiteful outbreak of the 
Queen of Fairyland, as she sees 
the lover she has held in her spells 
transferred back again to the arms 


of her rival, reflects the popular. 


conceptions of those soulless spirits, 
and contrasts finely with the more 
earnest passion and deep maternal 
feeling of the maiden of mortal 
race. Infinitely pathetic, and ex- 
hibiting a still rarer instance of fan- 
tastic power tempered by true poetic 
feeling, is the wild ballad of “ Clerk 
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Saunders.” The minstrel indulges 
freely in the horrible, and yet it 
never passes into absolute repulsive- 
ness; for what might be loathsome 
is rather suggested than expressed. 
For a melodious masterpiece of 
ghostly and ghastly fancy, it ma 

rank with the night-ride of Wil- 
helm and Leonore. The unfortun- 
ate clerk has been slain in deadly 
sin; he has died like Sir John Le- 
Spring, the hero of a modern Eng- 
lish Border ballad, in the very em- 
brace of his fond leman. 


‘* And they lay still, and sleeped sound, 
Until the day began to daw; 

And kindly to him she did say, 
‘It is time, true love, you were awa’.’ 


But he lay still, and sleeped sound,” &c. 


In the morning, when the “ clink- 
ing bell” has gone through the 
town, and the “dead corse has 
been carried to the clay,” the clerk 
presents himself at May Margaret’s 
window an hour before cock-crow, 
to reclaim his faith and troth. But 
with Margaret, as with Janet, the 
maternal instincts are even stronger 
than lawless love, and she is loath 
to give back either faith or troth 
to the unwedded father of her un- 
born child. What a thrilling pic- 
ture of despair, when she invites 
the shape she knows to be a 
spectre to come within and kiss her 
“cheik and chin!” He, too, has 
been impelled to revisit the scene 
of their sinful joys by some myste- 
rious but irresistible fatality :— 


‘“*My mouth it is full cold, Margaret, 
It has the smell now of the ground ; 
And if I kiss thy comely mouth, 
Thy days of life will not be long.” 


What a leave-taking it is when 
he tears himself away as the cocks 
are crowing and the “ wild-fowls 
boding day ” !— 


- one ever the dead come for the qui 


sure, Marg’ret, I'll come for 


thee. 
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And the mysterious sympathy with 
the murdered man is so strong 
upon her, that, hap what will, she 
must follow. She loses sight of 
his shade in the depths of the 
forest, but she knows where to find 
him in the churchyard :— 


“tip Gave ony room at your head, Saun- 
ers ¢ 
Is there ony room at your feet ? 
Or ony room at your side, Saunders, 
Where fain, fain, I wad sleep ?’ 


‘There is nae room at my head, Marg’ret» 
There's nae room at my feet; 

My bed it is full lowly now— 
Amang the hungry worms I sleep. 


* But plant a wand o’ bonnie birk, 
And lay it on my breast, 

And shed a tear upon my grave, 
And wish my saul good rest.’” 


The best modern imitation of 
“ Clerk Saunders” is in Scott’s won- 
derful story of the “Eve of St. 
John,”— by the way, Smailholm 
Tower is still standing near Bemer- 
syde and Ercildoune. But there is 
a double mystery, or rather a com- 
plication of mysteries, in the orig- 
inal, which Scott has scarcely suc- 
ceeded in imitating. 

The author of “ Clerk Saunders” 
leaves the connecting-links in his 
conception to the awakened fancy 
of his hearers: we understand that 
he must have assigned definite mo- 
tives to his characters, even when 
he carries us within the bounds of 
the supernatural ; and yet he leaves 
his meanings open to the ingenuity 
of plausible interpretations. But 
let us change the scene from that 
midnight chamber of horrors to 
the saddle, and leave the haunted 
graveyard for the fresh breezes of 
the open moors. If we search the 
minstrelsy of the Borders for forays 
and hard-fought skirmishes, we 
have only an embarrassment of 
choice, We might take the “ Raid 
of the Reidswire,” where a friendly 
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Border meeting broke up in a fierce 
combat, and where the bard runs 
over a whole beadroll of notorious 
Border names in describing the 
gathering of the clans to that un- 
happy tryst. But perhaps “Kin. 
mont Willie” is even more charac- 
teristic, as recording, with the most 
unvarnished simplicity of langu 

one of those dare-devil exploits, 
which might seem incredible were 
they not matters of history. Kin- 
mont Willie was an Armstron 
and a follower of the laird of Buc- 
cleuch. He had been chased and 
captured by the English, and laid 
by the legs in fetters in the dun- 
geons of Carlisle Castle, strongly ,, 
garrisoned at that time by one of 
the warlike Lords Scrope. It be- . 
came a point of honour with his \ 
friends to rescue him, and “ forty 
march-men bauld” were found to 
attempt the desperate adventure. * 
Craft smoothed the way for the » 
display of their courage :— 


** And five and five, like a mason gang, 
That carried the ladders lang and hie; 
And five and five, like broken men, 
~_ so they reached the Woodhouse- 
ee.” 


There is a dash of humour in 
the answers to “fause Sakelde,” 
who questions them when they 
have crossed the Border ; and the 
mason lads tell him that they are 
bound to harry a corbie’s nest. But 
when Sakelde comes to cross-exa- 
mine the “broken men,” he finds 
their . taciturn leader eminently 
practical :— 


‘¢ The never a word had Dickie to say, 
Sae he thrust his lance thro’ his 
bodie.” 


The castle is stormed, the dungeon 
is forced, and the Kinmont, still en- 
cumbered by his fetters, is mount- 
ed on the broad shoulders of Red 
Rowan :— 
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* ., aur a time,’ quo’ Kinmont 
e. 
‘I have ridden horse baith wild and 


wood ; 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan, 
I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode.’” 


And there is an appropriately face- 
tious finish, when the bold Buc- 
cleuch, coming up with a body of 
horse to the support of his fol- 
lowers, bandies what we should 
call “chaff” with the irate Lord 
Scrope when the chase. has been 
stopped by the brimming Eden. 
Patriotism colours all the Border 
songs, taking poetical liberties with 
facts and figures, as may be seen 
in the rival ballads of Chevy 
Chase; but on this occasion the 
Scottish minstrel may be excused 
for making Lord Scrope sing the 
praises of the enemy :— 


“He is either himsell a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mither a witch maun be ; 

I wadna have ridden that wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Christentie.” 


“ Jock o’ the Side” almost reads 
like another version of the same 
ballad; though the rescue of Jock 
is still more foolhardy, since only 
three riders - errant achieved the 
venture, The excitement when 
Jock was taken was tremendous, 
reminding us of the capture of 
Fernan Gonzalez, the Castile cham- 
pion in the Spanish .ballad :— 


“To Mangerton house Lady Downie has 


gane, 
Her coats she has kilted up to her knee ; 
And doun the water wi’ she rins, 
While tears in spaits fa’ fast frae her 
e’e.” 


If “Jock o’ the Side” was 
founded on fact, all we can say 
is, that the incidents must have 
been elaborately embroidered. The 
three adventurers force the gates 
of Newcastle; wring the neck 
of the “proud porter,” who with- 
stands them; make their way to 
the keep, and break open the 
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chained and bolted doors with an 
ease and dexterity that leaves Jack 
Sheppard leagues behind. And 
the ride from Tyneside to Choler- 
ford, encumbered by the fettered 
captive, was more marvellous than 
Turpin’s gallop to York. There 
must have been giants on the Bor- 
der in those days. “The Laird’s 
Wat,” who was chosen as one of 
the three, and who mdy be supposed 
to have had more than an average 
amount of pluck, was abused by 
his brother as a “ puir, faint-hearted 
thief,” because he hesitated to ride 
the flooded Cholerford water. How- 
ever, the four faced the flood, and 
got over safely, and then the ballad 
closes with the usual bitterly practi- 
cal repartee to pursuers who, while 
close on their heels, had, like Lord 
Scrope, been brought to a stand- 
still. The Northumbrian land-ser- 
geant resigns himself to the loss of 
the prisoner, but begs the fugitives 
at least to leave him his fetters :— 


‘* ¢T wat weil no,’ quo’ the Laird’s Jock ; 
‘ T'll keep them a’ ; shoon to my mare 
they’! be.’” 


We may bring our notice of the 
Borders and their ballads to a close 
with one which, to our mind, gives 
the most graphic ideas of the life of 
the fierce raiding-days; all the more 
so, that the verses are harsh and 
abrupt in the extreme, and couched 
in the rudest and most familiar 
language. Indeed, Scott charac- 
terises it as “the most uncouth and 
savage of all the Border ditties;” 
and many of the words are so anti- 
quated, that to understand them a 
glossary is indispensable. But then 
each stanza contains a picture, or 
rather a photograph, with highly 
suggestive traits of manners. In 
fact it is just such a ballad as sug- 
gested to Surtees his exquisite prac- 
tical joke of the slaughter of Sir 
Albany Featherstonhaugh, with 
which he imposed so thoroughly 

2x 
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on the critical minstrel of the North, 
that the warder on Norham battle- 
ments has been made to hum it 
in “Marmion.” In the “ Fray of 
Suport,” “an Englishwoman, resid- 
ing in Suport, near the foot of the 
Kershope, having been plundered 
in the night by a band of Scottish 
moss-troopers, is supposed to invoke 
her servants and friends for the 
pursuit or ‘hot trod ;’ upbraiding 
them at the same time in homely 
phrase for their negligence and se- 
curity :”— 


** Sleepy Sim of the Lamb-hill, 
Jock of Suport-mill, 
t het and fou’ ; 
ens na you. 
Last night I saw a sorry ee 

Nought ~! me, o’ four-and-twenty gude 


And snori 
Ye are bai 
But my wae w 


owsen ' 
My weel-ridden gelding and a white quey. 
But a toom byre and a wide, 
And the twelve nogs on ilka side. 
, lads ! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’, 
y gear’s a’ gane. 
But T t Hob o’ the Main had 
gu ed in my house by chance. 
I set him to wear the front door wi’ the 
epeir, while I kept the back door wi’ 
e lance ; 


But they hae run him thro’ the thick o’ 
the thie, and broke his knee-pan, 
And the mergh o’ his shin-bane has run 
doun on his leather spur whang : 
He’s lame while he lives, and where’er 


*Spy, ads tc. 
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Doughty Dan o' the Houlet Hirst, 
Thou was aye good at a birst ; 
Gude wi’ a bow, and better wi’ a speir— 
The bauldest march-man that e’er fol- 
lowed 3 
Come thou here. 
Fy, lads! &c. 
Ah, lads, we'll fang them a’ in a net! 
For I hae a’ the fords o’ Liddell set; 
The Dunkin and the Door-loup, 
The Willie-ford and the Water-s 
The Black-rack and the Trout-dub o’ 
Liddell ; 
There stands John Forster wi’ five men 
at his back, 
Wi’ buft coat and cup o’ steil: 
Boo! ca’ at them e’en Jock ; 
That ford’s sicker, I wat weil. 
lads ! &c. 


Ah ! but they will play ye another jigg, 
For they will out at the big rig, 

And thro’ at Fargy Graeme’s gap. 

But I hae another wile for that ; 

For I hae little Will and stalwart 


Wat, 
And lang Aiky in the Souter Moor, 
Wi’ his sleuth-dog sits in his watch right 


sure ; 
Should the dog gie a bark, 
He’ll be out in his sark, 
And die or win. 


Captain M ve and a’ his band 
Are coming down by the Siller-Strand, 
And the mickle toun-bell o’ Carlisle is 


rung : 
My gear was a’ weel won, 
And before it’s carried o’er the Border, 
mony & man’s doun. 
, lads! &c.’” 
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THE BANDSMAN’S STORY. 


Ar twenty I believed I was sent 
into the world to become a second 
Beethoven; at twenty-five I was 
playing the fligel-horn in a German 
band, and thought myself lucky in 
getting that appointment. 

It seems a great drop—a fall from 
the stars to the mire; but as my 
own particular fortunes or misfor- 
tunes have little bearing upon the 
events I am going to relate, I need 
not dwell upon them at any length. 
Left an orphan at an early age, 
bred up in a small village under the 
care of an old aunt, what wonder 
that the astonishment caused in the 
little world around, by the musical 
talent I gave early evidence of, quite 
turned my head? The boy who 


could play upon all and every in- 


struament by ear alone, and, more- 
over, play melodies which he really 
thought at the time were original, 
was looked upon by the simple 
people about as a heaven - born 
genius, and naturally felt averse to 
earning a prosaic living by com- 
merce. So exalted was he, in fact, 
that having acquired a smattering 
of harmony, and, through the kind- 
ness of some old friends, a hundred 

unds to give him a start, he felt 
ittle fear of failure when he re- 
solved to wring fortune, if not fame, 
from Music, heavenly maid. 

How soon a man finds his level 
in London! How soon I found 
mine!. and found, moreover, that 
within the boundaries of the United 
Kingdom there must be at least five 
thousand young fellows whose tal- 
ents were equal to, if not greater 
than, mine. 

Having learnt my lesson, hard 
as it was, thoroughly, the next 
thing was to find out how to live. 

y money was at last spent, and 
I think my dreams of success fled 


entirely as I changed the last sov- 
ereign; and then, almost cap in 
hand, I was fain to wait upon those 
great publishers whom in my 
dreams I had patronised, and beg 
for work, however humble. So 
then I became a helot, a drawer 
of water and carrier of wood to 
the divine mistress, Art. I copied 
scores, I tuned pianos when I 
could get that task intrusted to me; 
I gave elementary lessons when I 
could find pupils. It was dreary 
work, but somehow for the next 
few years I managed to live; and 
then, tired of the ceaseless and un- 
remunerative drudgery, I sank all 
pride and donned the gay blue-and- 
white uniform of the Theor Rhine 
Band, engaged to perform from May 
to October at the rising watering- 
place, Shinglemouth. 

It was a hard life, but I believe 
not an unhealthy one, if a man had 
a good constitution, sound limbs 
and lungs. Being on one’s feet the 
whole day was the most fatiguing 
part of it. It was unpleasant, also, 
playing in half a gale of wind, or 
with cold drizzling rain falling; 
but worse than all to me were the 
burning days in July and August, 
when the sun glared down upon us, 
—vicious, it seemed to me, at finding 
his dazzling rays reflected from our 
bright brass instruments. Then I 
confess I looked with envy upon 
the holiday folks for whom we 
made sweet music, as they sat 
placidly under the shade of the 
trees or their own umbrellas; and 
I longed to tear off my close-fitting 
tunic, and revel in the green sea at 
my feet. Yet in spite of all these 
drawbacks, after my sedentary life 
in London, I was contented and 
comfortable enough. 

. The Upper Rhine Band was none 
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of those harrowing little atrocities 
who go about with five or six 
ignorant performers, braying on 
battered brass instruments—releas- 
ing one of their number every ten 
minutes to go on a begging expedi- 
tion. We were a properly organ- 
ised and fairly musical company, 
engaged and paid by a committee 
of the townspeople, to enhance the 
natural attractions of Shinglemouth. 
Far too dignified were we to pass 
the hat round. If our listeners 
chose to give, there was a box 
placed for that purpose; but as all 
such vicarious contributions went to 
the committee’s fund, it mattered 
nothing to us. 

Probably the inner life of a Ger- 
man band would be without general 
interest, so I will only say that our 
quarters were in a dingy little street 
at the back of the fine row of new 
buildings on the Esplanade. We 
lodged in twos and threes at vari- 
ous small houses. We met together 
at a certain hour in the morning to 
commence our rounds, and at nine 
o'clock at night our duties were 
over, our instruments put into their 
cases, and each man his own master 
—free to smoke, drink, or go to 
bed, as he pleased. 

Although the name we gave 
ourselves—“The Upper Rhine 
Band” — was intended to stamp 
our origin as Tentonic, there were 
several in the company who, like 
myself, only spoke English; but as 
these were quite as: good musicians 
as their German comrades, the fraud 
was a very little one. My tale con- 
cerns no more than two men, so I 
need only mention the names of 
these—Caspar Hoffman, a German, 
and Stephen Slade, an Englishman. 
The former played the clarionet—an 
instrument which, in the constitu- 
tion of a German band, takes the 
place of the first violin in an orches- 
tra. The latter played that enor- 
mous mass of metal called a serpent. 





Hoffman was a tall, light-haired 
man: his age was about thirty, 
His face was handsome, and bore 
an expression of great amiability, 
His manner invited friendship at 
once; and my strange new life 
seemed easier and pleasanter to 
me when this frank young German 


chose to discover a kindred spirit in — 


mine, and insisted upon our lodgin 
and chumming together. It too 
me little time to find out that he 
was a man of education and reading, 
and that his acquirements were far 
more than might have been ex- 
agg from one in his position, 

e had lived in England a long 
time, and spoke our language easily, 
and he told me he was almost as 
well acquainted with French. It 
seemed strange to me that so well 
educated, I might almost say so ac- 
complished a man, should fill so 
lowly a post in the world. In- 
deed I began to weave a little 
romance about him, fancying he 
must be an exiled nobleman or 
appr offender. When I knew 

im well enough to venture to ex- 
press my wonder, and ask for an 
explanation, he laughed a_ bitter 
laugh, saying— 

“There is nothing to explain, 
my friend. My little history is the 
history of thousands of my country- 
men. The eldest son of a small 
farmer; given an education that 
straitened the means of my peo- 
ple; sent out as certain to find 
employment and fortune for myself 
and all belonging to me in your 
great London. 

“ Ach! what find I there? Tens 
of thousands of young Germans like 
myself, all striving to get into mer 
chants’ offices and make the pro 
mised fortunes. Everywhere | 
offered myself—not even a 
a week could I get. Then I 
to starve, and the consul offered to 
send me back. How could I re 
turn? Then I found I could make 
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a living by that gift natural to most 
of my countrymen. And now I 
play the clarionet till Fortune finds 
me something better to do.” __ 
Any way, if not a prince in dis- 
guise, my light-haired German was 
a fine fellow: a true friend to me 
when I most wanted a friend, and 
a great favourite with all. Even 
the surly toll-taker at the pier gates 
was civil to him. The nursery- 
maids, heedless of their charges, 


. looked upon him with that open- 


mouthed admiration usually re- 
served for the military; and, al- 
though with trembling I say it, I 
have seen ladies whose rank in life 
should have forbidden such conde- 
scension, glance with approval at 
his fine face and manly figure. Yet 
when I said above that he was a 
favourite with all, I should have 
made an exception—Stephen Slade, 
the Englishman. 

I knew little of this man, and 
that little was not pleasing enough 
to make me wish for a closer ac- 
ee I may say, in passing, 

at I am not a bandsman now. 
Fortune at last gave the wheel a 
half-turn, which placed me at least 
above such struggles for a living. 
At the time of which I write, I had 
little enough to be proud of; but, 
fallen as I was in the world, there 
were a few men in the band with 
whom I could scarcely bring my- 
self to associate on intimate terms. 
This man Slade was one of them. 

The son of the poorest parents, 
his present position was as much a 
rise in the world to him as it was 
a fall to Hoffman and myself. Yet 
he appeared to be a sullen, discon- 
tented man. Those who knew him 
better than I did said he was clever 
and crafty, but could be pleasant 
enough company when he chose. 
I never tried to ascertain the truth 
of the latter assertion, although I 
fully believed the former. I dis- 
liked the man, his appearance, and 


his ways. He was broad-shouldered 
and powerful, although clumsily 
and coarsely made. at our dis- 
like was mutual, I knew: indeed 
we had quarrelled about some trivial 
matter the first day we met; and 
ever since, I had studiously avoided 
him, I felt that the man was of a 
vindictive nature, and would do me 
an evil turn if he found the oppor- 
tunity; but unless I was foolish 
enough to be provoked to a per- 
sonal encounter, in which his great 
strength would be of service to 
him, I could scarcely see how he 
could harm me. 

It often pleased him to throw 
out sneering remarks about gentle- 
men and their ways—intended, of 
course, for the benefit of Hoffman 
and myself. Caspar would p 
these attacks with jesting good- 
humour and ready wit, oftentimes 
raising a hearty laugh from his lis- 
teners at the expense of Stephen 
Slade. Yet I knew that even if 
these merry sarcasms struck well 
home, it was for another cause that 
Slade hated my friend—that cause 
which has ever been answerable for 
so much bad blood between man 
and man. 

One night, when Caspar and I 
were sitting in our poor little room, 
talking, and finishing our pipes be- 
fore going to bed, Slade’s name was 
mentioned. 

“ How that wretch hates you!” I 
said. 

“ So! hates me?” 

“Yes; I can see him glaring 
sideways at you, even whilst blow- 
ing his heart out over his awful 
instrument.” 

“Ah, he is not a pleasant man. 
Yet I thought it was you he hon- 
oured with his dislike, not me.” 

“He dislikes me, and would no 
doubt injure me if he could; but 

ou he hates. I saw it in his 
ook.” 

“ And for what cause?” 
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“Need we go very far to seek 
the cause? Certainly not a quarter 
of a mile.” 

Caspar laughed, but made no 
reply. 

The cause of Slade’s animosity 
lay very near at hand. Where the 
corner of our dingy little street 
went round towards the Esplanade, 
was a second or third rate inn: not 
an establishment that for a moment 
dared to enter into competition with 
the great hotels on the Esplanade, 
but which nevertheless did. a fair 
and lucrative business with the rank 
and file of excursionists to Shingle- 
mouth. This inn we had to pass 
and repass morning, noon, and even- 
ing, going to and coming from the 
pier. After our work was over, 
many of us, when able to afford 
it, were glad to pause and drink a 
glass of beer or spirits. The inn 
was kept by a widow named Deane 
—a woman reported well-to-do in 
the world, owning, as she did, the 
house, and doing good business 
there. Now Mrs. Deane had one 
daughter, an only child, and re- 
puted heiress to all her mother’s 
wealth,—-wealth that, to the Ger- 
man members of our fraternity, 
must have seemed fabulous,—a 
dower almost large enough for 
one of the numerous princesses of 
Fatherland. This girl, Mary Deane, 
was really handsome—dark-eyed, 
dark-haired, and rich in colour. 
She was, I must say, a well-con- 
ducted, virtuous girl, perhaps show- 
ing at times a little of that coquetry 
which appears to be inseparable 
from good looks, when owned by a 
girl of her rank in life. Asit seems 
necessary for their comfort that 
every body of men should raise up 
a goddess to adore, Mary Deane, 
by common consent of our unmar- 
ried members at least, was exalted 
to that proud position; and the 
amount of broken but devoted Eng- 
lish wafted to her across the shin- 


ing counter was enough to give the 
girl ear-ache, if not heart-ache. Of 
course I ought to have followed 
my fellows’ example, and fallen in 
love with her; but somehow—and 
somehow—in spite of all failures, 
my dreams had not quite left me, 
and genius in a white apron draw- 
ing beer seemed rather ont of the 
fitness of things. Again, it was not 
long before I found that my light- 
haired German, Caspar, was the man 


on whom the girl had set her heart, . 


Have I written the above lines 
in a light vein? If so, it was far 
from my intention. As I picture 
him now, smiling at the girl with 
that frank open smile of ‘his and 
calling up on her face that scarce- 
ly disguised look of pleasure, my 
thoughts are only sad ones. Not 
for a moment did I think that Cas- 
par was wooing the girl either for 
her undotbted charms or possible 
ig oom oc but like other men 

have known, without meaning 
harm, he had a dangerous knack of 
dropping his voice and softening 
those clear blue eyes of his when 
speaking to a pretty woman; and if 
Mary Deane mistook these symp- 
toms for dawning love, who can 
blame her? You must always re- 
member that in social standing, 
and as far as outside appearances 
went, there was a great gulf be- 
tween her and a_ clarionet-player 
in a German band, and she stood 
on the side nearest heaven. Yet 
when Hoffman entered the house 
and gave his modest orders, she in- 
variably came out from the little 
parlour behind to minister to his 
wants,—an act of condescension 
certainly not accorded to many of 
our comrades. 

Let Caspar be grateful or not for 
the favours shown him, one other 
man, at least, would have given 
much for them: this was Stephen 
Slade. 

With his faults, the man was 
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not a drunkard, yet at every leisure 
moment he haunted the corner 
house, and in his own unpleasant 
fashion wooed the girl. First to 
enter and last to leave, he sat and 
scowled at all who interchanged a 
word with Mary Deane, till men 

w nervous and uncomfortable 
under his sullen gaze, and the girl 
herself could only escape it by tak- 
ing refuge in the private sanctum, 
where no one was allowed, on any 

retence, to enter. Caspar alone 
heeded not his black looks: he was 
not his rival, so troubled nothing 
about them, but talked as long as 
he chose to Mary, letting Slade 
scowl his blackest at the broad back 
hiding his sun from him. 

This, I say, was the reason why 
Caspar Hoffman had one enemy 
amongst us. 

On that evening when we had 
the conversation as above, Caspar, 
with a sort of mock gallantry, had 
given the girl a rose. The act and 
his manner were harmless enough ; 
but I felt distressed, having noticed 
the vivid blush that came to her 
cheek as she pinned his gift to her 
dress, and had now, in truth, only 
led up to the subject under discus- 
sion with a view of warning my 
friend not to make the girl too 
fond of him. 

So I resumed. 

“Slade, you must know, looks 


Andante con moto. 





upon you as a fortunate rival. He 
is madly in love.” 

“Then I am sorry for it. I am 
not his rival, although I fear he will 
have little chance, for all that.” 

“ But you really ought to be care- 
ful. I don’t want to flatter you, 
but the girl is in love with you.” 

“ Then I am more sorry yet. I 
am versprochen—bespoken. Far 
away in Vaterland dwells a little 
Midchen, with eyes of blue, and 
flaxen hair. True and tender is 
she; and years, weary years, has she 
waited for me. When I can I will 
send for her, or else some day [ will 
go back to her, and till the earth, like 
my fathers before me, for a living.” 

I said no more, and Caspar’s 
eyes grew dreamy and far away as 
he fell into a deep reverie, think- 
ing doubtless of the little German 
maiden waiting and waiting for her 
lover. Then he sighed, and stretch- 
ing out his arm, took his clarionet, 
and played softly, very softly, a 
plaintive little phrase. It was yery 
simple and very melodious. I was 
struck with it, but could not re- 
member having heard it before. I 
listened attentively as he played it 
over and over again. A sad little 
tune, and one I should no doubt 
always have been able to recall, 
even if events to come had not 
impressed it for ever upon my 
memory. 
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When at last he laid his clarionet 
down, I asked him what he had been 

laying. 

“ A little Lied—a setting to one 
of Heine’s songs.” 

“ But who wrote it? 
fresh to me.” 

“A friend of mine, who had 
dreams once, such as you confess 
to, mein Englander, but who never 
dreams now.” 

“You mean you wrote it your- 
self?” 

He laughed and nodded, and at 
my request played his strange little 
song several times more; so that, 
when we went to bed at last, I 
rocked my brain to repose with its 
rhythm. 

The next day, in spite of the 
season being summer, was bitter- 
ly cold. That evening we played 
on the pier, with a keen north-east 
wind cutting our hearts out, and 


it is quite 


making our scanty audience stamp 
their feet and clap their hands, 
more for the promotion of circula- 


tion than for applause. 

I had not been well all the day. 
I had only done my part. with a 
great effort ; and when at length 
our hour of freedom came, and we 
shouldered our music-stands and 
left the pier, I think I felt worse 
than ever I did in my lifetime. I 
was thoroughly worn out, and my 
one desire was for warmth and rest. 
Hoffman and I walked together, as 
was our custom; and without tell- 
ing him how ill I felt, I said, as 
we turned out of the Esplanade— 

“Tam shivering with cold. I 
think I shall step into Mrs. Deane’s 
and get a glass of brandy.” 

“ Very well ; although, after your 
lecture last night, you cannot ex- 
pect me to accompany you. I shall 
go home and write a letter.” 

I entered the inn, and found the 
dark-browed Slade there as usual. 
The spirits I drank seemed to do 
me little or no good; but as the 
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gas was lit, | found the warmth of 
the room pleasant; so I sat down 
in a corner, and, thoroughly ill and 
tired out, dozed off. I must have 
slept a long time, for the sound of 
the shutters being put up for the 
night aroused me. I opened my 
eyes, and from the dusk of my cor- 
ner saw Stephen Slade leaning over 
the counter, talking to Mary Deane, 
who kept well out of his reach. 

“T tell you I love you,” I heard 
him whisper. “TI will slave day 
and night until I can make a home 
for you, if you will give me one 
word of hope.” 

“Why can’t you take your an- 
swer, Mr. Slade?” replied the girl. 
“When you asked me before, I told 
you I cared nothing for you, and 
never should. Why can’t you leave 
me alone and go elsewhere ?” 

I saw the man’s back shaking 
with suppressed passion as he said: 

“ Tf that long-legged cur of a Ger- 
man chose to speak to you as I am 
speaking, you’d give him a very 
different answer, I'll be bound.” 

The girl’s face flushed. ‘ What 
do you mean by insulting me and 
a better man than yourself?” she 
cried, with spirit. ‘“ His friend is 
sitting just behind you, so you had 
better be careful what you say.” 

Slade, who had doubtless for- 
gotten my presence, faced round 
and looked at me. I had the sense 
to shut my eyes again. 

“ Damn them both for upstarts,” 
he growled. ‘“ The boy is drunk or 
fast asleep.” Then turning again, 
he said in a hissing whisper, “ You 
mind me, Mary Deane—lI’ll have 
you, or no one shall. If I see that 
fellow making love to you again, 
T’ll shoot him like a dog that he is. 
I will; I swear it! If it costs me 
my life I will.” 

The girl laughed scornfully, and 
without another word turned her 
back upon him and _ vanished 
through the curtained door. 
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After waiting a minute on the 
chance of her reappearing, Slade, 
with a scowl and a curse at my 
sleeping form, left the house, from 
whence, after a proper interval, I 
followed him and crawled home. 

The next morning I should have 
told Caspar Hoffman all I had over- 
heard, but when I awoke I found 
myself scarcely able to articulate a 
word, and suffering from severe pain 
in my chest. I was seriously ill— 
there. was no doubt about it—and, 
moreover, rapidly growing worse. 
That evening I was taken to” the 
hospital, where I lay for a fortnight 
with inflammation of the lungs. 
Caspar, like a good fellow, came to 
see me every morning and evening, 
until within a day or two before 
I was pronounced well enough to 
quit. When that time came and I 
stepped outside the gates, I felt it 
would be some time before I could 
resume my place in the Upper 
Rhine Band. Slowly, very slowly, 
] walked home, wondering what 
had kept Hoffman away from me 
the last few days, and looking for- 
ward to the cheery greeting he 
would give me when we met. Just 
before I reached our house I en- 
countered Stephen Slade. To my 
surprise he stopped, and accosting 
me with quite a show of friendship, 
inquired after my health, congrat- 
ulated me upon my recovery, and 
even carried his new-born civility 
far enough to beg me to take some 
dinner with him, it being now the 
time allotted forthat meal. I began 
to think whether, after all, I had 
misjudged the man — whether his 
roughness was but external, and 
his heart beneath as kind as other 
people’s, However, as I was anx- 
ious to get home and see my friend, 
I declined his well-meant hospital- 
ity, saying that Hoffman would 
be expecting me. 

“ Hoffman !” he repeated. “ Have 
you not heard the news?” 
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“ What news?” 

“ Hoffman has left us—suddenly 
—without a word to any one. He 
has gone back to Germany, we all 
believe. Every one thought you 
were in the secret.” 

So saying, he bade me good morn- 
ing, leaving me too much surprised 
to utter a word. 

I entered the room in which 
Caspar and I had lived together for 
the last two months, and the first 
thing I saw was a letter addressed 
to me lying on the table. I opened 
it ; it ran thus :— ' 


“Dear Frrenp,—I am. called 
back to Germany at an hour’s notice, 
and deeply regret that I cannot find 
time to see you again. Please 
guard all my belongings, and I will 
write telling you where to send 
them. My — being entirely 
changed, I shall return no more.” 


Ill, weary, disappointed, and 
sorely in need of eae | 
and sympathy as I was, I san 
down on one of the rickety chairs, 
leant my head upon the table, and 
fairly cried. 

The letter was unsigned, but its 
being written in that peculiar Ger- 
man caligraphy left no doubt as to 
the writer. After our daily and 
almost brotherly intercourse, his 
abrupt departure seemed almost un- 
kind; yet I felt that he was such 
a true friend to me, that he must 
have had strong reasons for it, and 
also for withholding his present 
address. I could only hope that 
soon I might hear from him. 

In another week I had recovered 
my bealth sufficiently to enable me 
to resume my place among my 
Teutonic comrades, and found, upon 
rejoining them, an idea snavellie 
that Caspar Hoffman had inheri 
a fortune-—hence the reason he had 
left so suddenly. 

I was still weak, and lagged be- 
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hind the others as we left the pier 
that evening. Just outside the 
toll-gate I met Mary Deane. I sup- 
pose she must have hidden herself 
until Slade bad passed by. If I 
looked ill, she looked worse. The 
rich colour had flown from her 
cheeks, her lips looked drawn, and 
dark circles were round her eyes. 
Glancing hastily around, she said, 
in a sharp, quick whisper— 

“T want to see you—I must 
speak to you—alone. Be outside 
our house at twelve o’clock to-night 
without fail.” Then, without wait- 
ing for any answer, she turned and 
hurried away. 

Her manner was so emphatic, 
so earnest, that I never thought 
of disobeying her command, and 
twelve o’clock found me waiting 
outside the corner house. The 
door opened stealthily, and Mary 
appearing, beckoned me in. I 
entered, when, taking my hand, she 
led me to the parlour. The gas, 
turned down low, made a dreary 
twilight in the room, and through 
it the girl’s face looked wan and 
ghost-like. I seated myself, won- 
dering what was the reason of this 
midnight appointment, when, lean- 
ing over me, she whispered in my 
ear— 

“ Where is Caspar Hoffman ?” 

“ Caspar Hoffman!” I repeated. 
“ Why, gone home to his friends 
and: to fortune, they say. He left 
me a letter—read it.” And as I 
spoke I drew the letter from my 
pocket. 

She waved it aside without giv- 
ing it one look. “ He has not,” she 
said; “he is dead — murdered— 
and that man has murdered him.” 

“ You are dreaming, or you must 
be mad.” 

“T am not. I know it. I am 
sure of it. He threatened to do so 
the night you were taken ill, and 
he has done it now. When or how, 
I know not; but every time I see 
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his black face and wicked eyes |] 
can read the deed there. Oh, my 
Caspar ! my bonny Caspar! I will 
find out the truth.” 

“ But his letter to me—it is writ- 
ten as a German writes. Look at it.” 

She turned upon me with some- 
thing like contempt in her voice. 

“And would not a man_ who 
murders forge also? Has he never 
seen a letter written by a German? 
Ah, Stephen Slade is a cleverer 
man than either you or Caspar ever 
suspected. Do you know Caspar’s 
handwriting ?” 

I was obliged to confess I could 
not remember having seen it. 

“ Then I say that letter is only 
a forgery, written to deceive us. 
He has killed him. Iknowit. He 
comes to me in dreams, in more 
than dreams, and tells me so. You, 
who call yourself his friend, aid me 
in bringing his murderer to justice. 
Oh, my Caspar! my Caspar!” and 
she threw her arms across the table, 
and leaning her head upon them, 
sobbed convulsively. . 

The girl’s passionate words, ex 
cited manner, and, above all, abso- 
lute, unswerving belief in her wild 
statement, greatly impressed me. 
Her dark suspicions were infec- 
tious; and as my former opinion 
of Slade again reasserted itself, I 
began almost to think that her 
horrible fancy might have some 
foundation. It may have been my 
ill health, or the mystery of this 
midnight meeting, that induced me 
to give any weight to her words; 
but any way, I promised to leave 
no stone unturned, but try and 
ascertain whether Hoffman really 
wrote the letter, and whether he had 
gone back to Germany. Calmed, 
sey calmed by my promise, 
she bade me good night. 


As she opened the door for me 
to go out—as her hand lay in mine 
—as I was looking into her great 
dark eyes, shining through the 
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dusk ; solemn at one moment with 
the horror they pictured; fierce at 
another with fire of revenge,—as 
we stood thus, I say, a sound 
came on the night wind—a sound 
that sent a tremor through me and 
made the blood run cold in every 
vein with unspeakable fear. And 
I knew, from the way in which 
her fingers closed on mine, that as 
I heard it and trembled, so it was 
with my companion. It was nearly 
one o'clock. The street was de- 
serted by all save ourselves, So 
uiet was all around, that we could 
catch the dash of the waves on the 
shingle, audible, even at that dis- 
tance, through the stillness of the 
summer night; and then—soft, yet 
Andante con moto. 
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clear and well defined—rose, as it 
were close to us,a strain of plain- 
tive music. So close it seemed, that 
I turned instinctively to see the 
player; but we were alone in the 
street, which, although dimly light- 
ed, held no recess where one might 
hide; and I felt, soft as the music 
sounded, it was not distance that 
diminished the power of the notes. 
Whoever or whatever produced it, 
was almost within arm’s - length. 
And bar after bar of the strange 
music came sighing to us until I 
had recovered sense enough to un- 
derstand the ‘language of the notes, 
and then my fear was linked with 
horror, for this was the melody 
that fell upon my ear :— 
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Over and over again I heard the 


pathetic little phrase floating, it 
seemed, in the air around me; at 
times so low that I could scarcely 
say I heard it—at times so clear 
and distinct that I turned again 
and again to detect the player, but 
each attempt was futile. 

Many minutes did Mary Deane 
and I stand, hand in hand, listen- 
ing with all our power, neither 
speaking nor trying to speak, until 
the notes grew fainter and fainter, 
and finally died into the silence of 
the night, and the distant murmur 
of the waves was the only sound 
left. I looked into the girl’s face, 
but said nothing. 


Wee 


tempo. 


“You heard it?” she whispered. 

I nodded assent — my agitation 
was too great for speech. 

“T did not tell you before,” she 
said; “but Ihave heard it three 
times. But never so clearly or for 
so long as to-night. What does it 
mean? Tell me.” 

“I do not know,” I replied; and 
then with an effort said, “ Let us. 
meet here again to-morrow night at 
the same hour, and try and find its. 
meaning.” 

She assented, and closed the 
door as I turned away towards. 
my home. Agitation is no: word 
to express the state of my mind ;. 
for although I dared not tell Mary 
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Deane so, the unearthly melody 
that came sighing so softly to us 
that night, was that same plaintive 
little air that Caspar Hoffman had 
layed to me the last time we 

d sat together in the room which 
now seemed so desolate without his 
cheery presence. 

I knew not what to think— 
what to do. My sleep that. night 
was restless, Mentendy and dreamful. 
All sorts of horrors came to me, 
but running through and in some 
way entwined with every dream 
was that haunting melody. The 
figures in my visions moved to its 
notes; their voices, when they 
spoke, kept time to them. I 
seemed to breathe to their rhythm; 
and glad I was when I awoke 
altogether and found it was broad 
daylight. 

Somehow I dragged through 
the next day, studiously avoiding 


Stephen Slade’s eyes, lest he should 
read in my look the growing but 
as yet undefined suspicions I felt 


my eyes must utter. At half-past 
nine I threw myself on my bed 
and slept with my clothes on for 
three hours. At one o’clock I was 
waiting outside the inn. There 
was no moon, but the stars were 
bright above. I had not long to 
wait; the girl soon appeared, and 
closed the door behind her. Her 
head was covered with a thick 
hood that almost prevented recog- 
nition. We shook hands, and, 
without a word, waited with nerves 
intent on catching the first strains 
of the mysterious music, if indeed 
it should be again audible to us. 
For some time we listened in vain, 
and I was just on the point of 
saying, “It must have been our 
fancy,” when close at my right 
hand arose the plaintive and famil- 
iar strain. Mary’s cold fingers stole 
trembling into mine as, in spite of 
last night’s experience, I turned 
sharply round, feeling convinced 
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that some bodily player must be 
close by. Up and down the street 
I looked, but we were alone, and 
yet the notes lay on the air. _Now 
they seemed at the right, now at 
the left, now behind, now in 
front—departing, returning, circling 
around, yet ever with us. I am 
not ashamed to say dread—mortal 
dread—came over me, as with a 
mournful monotony I heard, over 
and over again, Caspar Hoffman’s 
sad little melody sighing through 
the night, whilst with the girl's 
hand ever in my own we stood 
still, neither knowing what to. do 
nor how to account for the phe- 
nomenon. At last, in an awe- 
struck whisper, Mary Deane said— 

“Tt is Caspar playing. I know 
it is—I feel it. What are we to 
do ?” ° 

The sound of her voice recalled 
my reasoning faculties, and, un- 
believer as I had ever been in the 
supernatural, I felt now that it 
might be for some weighty reason 
we were permitted to hear this 
strange music on these two occa- 
sions. I was brave now; fear had 
left me. I was only eager to learn 
what message the music bore. 

I drew my companion’s arm 
through mine. “Let us move up 
the street a few paces, and see if 
the music follows us,” I said. 

We did so, but after walking 
some twenty yards could hear it no 
longer. Then we returned to the 
spot where at first we stood, and 
the notes sounded as before. We 
then walked.a little way in the 
other direction, and yet we heard 
the melody: farther yet we went, 
and it was with us; farther and 
farther yet, right to the end of the 
street, and yet it kept near us. 
We turned to the left, and heard it 
not. We retraced our steps, and 
took the road to the right, and 
clearly we heard each note once 
more. 
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We neither were frightened now: 
my companion, like myself, had 
caught the meaning of the music. 
It was not accompanying us, nor 
following us, but, as a bird might, 
hovering before us—guiding us for 
some purpose, to some end, al- 
though we knew not to what or 
whither it might lead us. The 
girl seemed transformed. Her step 
grew firm and sure; her arm 
trembled on mine no longer. She 
turned her wild eyes to mine, and 
said, almost in exultation— 

“T knew it—I knew that music 
meant something. Listen! it calls 
us to follow, and it will lead us on 
and on until we learn tbe truth. 
Yes, my Caspar, my love,” she con- 
tinued, speaking in a softer voice, 
as if addressing one near at hand, 
— yes, follow it we will, even to 
the ends of the earth.” 

She said no more; and silently, 
for what seemed hours, we followed 
as the music led us. All fatigue 
had left me, and every nerve was 
strung with excitement and curios- 
ity. Far along the main road we 
went, turning neither to the right 
nor the left, with the music ever 
circling and floating around us, but 
ever advancing, as the mother bird 
that seeks to draw the stranger 
from her nest and its treasure. On 
and on for perhaps three miles it 
led us by the road, till, glancing 
back, I could only see the lights of 
Shinglemouth dim in the distance. 
Then the notes stayed, and near us 
was agate. We passed through it, 
and the music passed before us. 
We entered a grove of pine-trees, 
with which the country round about 
is thickly studded. Spectral and 
weird the trunks looked as they 
threw their straight shadows on the 
light brown ground beneath, car- 
peted many inches deep with cast 
needles. The pungent aromatic 
odour of the pines perfumed the 
air, and to this day that odour sets 
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my heart beating with the mem- 
ories it bears. Then out again to 
the open, with nothing between us 
and the clear stars shining over- 
head. We were now on the sward 
that stretched away towards the 
sea-cliff. There was no road, not 
even a footpath, over the springy 
turf; but on and on our feet were 
led, straight as the crow flies—the 
girl’s step ever falling in unison 
with mine, and as firm and res- 
olute. Gradually we seemed to 
be bearing across the downs to- 
wards the sea; and I was wonder- 
ing whether our destination was 
the sea-coust, when I found we 
were descending the side of a deep- 
ish hollow. We reached the bot- 
tom, which was thickly covered 
with large-sized stones, and then 
with one accord we stopped short, 
for we heard the music no longer. 
Suddenly as it came, so it went: 
one moment we heard it, as we 
had heard it for so long, close at 
hand; the next, and not a sound 
broke the stillness of the night. I 
raised my eyes and peered around. 
Just in front of us was a small, 
square, grey building; old and 
venerable it looked, like a ruin of 
some sort. The sides of the hol- 
low in which we stood sloped 
upwards towards its roof, which 
seemed almost on a level with the 
higher ground. As I knew but 
little of the neighbourhood round 
about, I turned to the girl. 

“ Where are we?” I asked. 

“ At the old limekiln, about five 
miles from home.” 

“Ts it worked now!” 

“No; it hasn’t been worked for 
ears. No one ever comes near it.” 

“ What shall we do now?” 

“T shall wait,” she answered, de- 


ree 8 

“Wait!” I echoed; “ for what? 
The music has left us. It has led 
us here, but perhaps can do no 
more. Its mission is accomplished. 
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Let us return by daylight and try 
if we can find out anything.” 

“No matter—I shall wait. You 
can leave me if you like; I am not 
afraid.” 

This was entirely out of the ques- 
tion ; so finding persuasion useless, I 
determined to make the best of it. 
After all, some inner voice I could 
not hear might be telling the girl 
what course to take. I pressed her 
no more, but begged her to sit down 
and rest herself, and upon her com- 
plying, seated myself beside her and 
longed for the morning to break. 

And thus we sat and waited— 
neither speaking — both listening 
for the weird music to come again 
for our guidance,—sat until I feared 
we should be numbed with cold, 
for we were not far from the sea, 
and the night was chilly. 

Being summer time, the nights 
were very short, and with joy I 
saw at last the welcome greyness 
tempering the eastern sky. With 
the coming dawn a mist seemed to 
be gathering, and a cold wind be- 
gan to blow in from the sea. I 
was shivering, and suggested to my 
companion, who sat motionless as 
a statue beside me, that it would 
be well if we took shelter under 
the side of the limekiln. She 
made no remark, but rising, fol- 
lowed where I led her. I placed 
her as comfortably as I could; and 
then, pressing her hands on her 
eyes, she sat silent, ever thinking, 
I well knew, of the man she loved. 
The morning was now fairly break- 
ing; and I was resolved, as soon as 
there was sufficient light, to thor- 
oughly examine the place, and as- 
certain if what I dreaded to think 
of might be hidden there. I had 
even risen to commence my inves- 
tigations—quietly, without disturb- 
ing my silent companion, thinking 
that whatever fearful discovery was 
to be made had better be made by 
me alone—when the noise of a stone 
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rolling down the declivity and fall- 
ing with a slight crash upon its 
fellows at the bottom, drove all the 
blood back to my heart, and grasp- 
ing Mary’s arm, I forcibly pushed 
her back into the darkness cast b 
the side of the limekiln, as through 
the grey mist of the morning a man 
strode down into the hollow and 
stood within a few paces of us; 
and as he stood there, for a mo- 
ment we heard once more the mel- 
ancholy notes that had led us so 
far. 

The gir! clutched my arm with 
an energy almost painful. 

“See,” she whispered — “See, 
there is Caspar’s murderer, led 
here, as we were led, for us to 
know and accuse.” 

And the man standing there 
with pallid face and distorted fea- 
tures, with great drops of sweat 
rolling from his forehead, was 
Stephen Slade. Had he looked 
our way he must have seen us, so 
close we were to each other; but 
all his attention seemed to be 
riveted on one spot, the entrance 
to the disused kiln, now almost 
hidden by a pile of stones. He 
was breathing hard and quick, and 
stood gesticulating, shaking his fists 
and glaring in that one direction. 

“Devil! devil!” we heard him 
mutter, “ why will you not rest in 
peace and leave me alone? Three 
times has that cursed music drawn 
me here against my will. I hate 
you dead worse than living.” 

Then, as if with an effort, he 
turned away and began to retrace 
his steps. As he moved, the girl 
broke from my hold and sprang 
after him. Her hood had fallen 
back, her long dark hair streamed 
loose about her shoulders, and her 
eyes from under her black and 
knitted brows gleamed like fire— 
an avenging fury she looked, claim- 
ing blood for blood. Heedless of 
the consequences, she grasped his 
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arm and cried with a shrill voice, 
“Murder! murder!” I had fol- 
lowed her, both to protect and 
assist her; but as I did so, the 
danger of bearding this desperate 
man flashed through my brain like 
lightning. As he felt her touch, 
I think he screamed with horror, 
and with a livid face staggered 
back, seeming about to fall. So 
helpless he appeared, that I be- 
lieve had we then and there thrown 
ourselves upon him we might have 
bound him as easily as a child. 
We let the vpportunity slip, and 
the delay was fatal. In a few mo- 
ments he had recognized us; then, 
knowing he had to deal with mor- 
tals like himself, not with aveng- 
ing spirits, the man’s horrible 
courage and ferocity came to his 
aid. His cruel eyes met mine in 
the early twilight; and well, from 
their expression, I knew what was 
coming, and framed an inward 
prayer for deliverance. 

“So you have spied and tracked 
me,” he said. “ You two, at any 
rate, will never tell the tale. I can 
make room for both of you beside 
your friend.” 

Then, with fell murder written 
on his face he came towards me, 
and I braced myself for the struggle, 
which I felt was hopeless. 

Slade, as I said before, was a 
broad - shouldered man of great 
strength. What chance could I 
have with him, broken as I was 
with sickness, and worn out with 
the night - watching? I had no 
weapon, not even a_pocket-knife. 
Fly, and leave the girl to his mer- 
cies, 1 could not. Truly, death 
seemed very near to me at the mo- 
ment when I felt those muscular 
arms thrown around me, and my 
ribs bending beneath their strong 
grip. I was an infant in his hands. 
Yet I was not altogether unaided. 
Bravely the girl stood by me, tore 
at his arms, at his face, to make 
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him release me. It was but for 
a moment, however.’ He loosened 
his left arm, and, with one back- 
ward sweep of it, hurled her, stun- 
ned and senseless, upon a heap of 
stones. “You and I will have 
another kind of reckoning by-and- 
by, my pretty maid,” I heard him 
mutter as he closed with me once 
more. - Death was very, very near 
me now. Backwards and forwards 
we swayed, then we fell together, 
Slade uppermost. I was utterly 
exhausted, and could struggle no 
more. The ruffian tore himself from 
my feeble grip, and kneeling on my 
arms, pressed his thumbs upon my 
throat. As I lay helpless, I could 
look straight into his wicked eyes, 
but saw no gleam of mercy or re- 
lenting there. In three seconds 
my head felt bursting, sense was 
failing me; I seemed trying to ar- 
ticulate these words, “ How hor— 
ri— ble — to — die — like — this !” 


when—waking, dreaming, or dy- 
ing—lI heard close, close to me, the 
wail of Caspar Hoffman’s Lied,—the 
same ghostly music that had led 
us to this spot, and brought the 
murderer face to face with us. 
And as I heard it I knew ] was 


saved. Slade’s villanous grip on 
my throat relaxed; I breathed once 
more ; and although too far gone to 
move hand or foot to save my life, 
I could see the ruffian rise, stare 
around him in a bewildered man- 
ner, then, muttering like one in a 
dream, and with a face as set as a 
somnambulist’s, ascend the side of 


‘the hollow, and vanish over the 


level ground. Then I fainted. 

When my senses returned I found 
Mary Deane kneeling beside me 
and chafing my hands. She had 
not been much injured, and upon 
coming to herself found me lying 
dead, as she thought, and Slade 
gone. 

We were too much exhausted, 
indeed terrified, to make any inves- 
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tigation that might solve the mys- 
tery of the night. Painfully we 
dragged ourselves over the downs 
until we reached the main road; 
then having removed, as far as we 
could, all traces of the recent deadly 
struggle, managed by the aid of a 
passing waggon to reach Shingle- 
mouth before its inhabitants were 


astir. 

What could I do now? My 
only course seemed to be that of 
going to the police and accusing 

lade of the murder of Hoffman. 
I could give no common-sense rea- 
sons for the accusation, but I might 
beg that the limekiln be searched, 
and the man kept in sight at least 
during the operation. It should 
be no fault of niine if Slade escaped 
justice. And so I went. 

The inspector I saw was rather 
a friend of mine, and gave me an 
attentive hearing. Upon learning 
the gist of my errand, he said— 

“You are an hour too late. The 
man is in custody now, upon his 
own confession. Says he murdered 
him and stuck the body in the en- 
trance of the lime-kiln, making a 
heap of stones in front of it. We 
thought him drunk or raving—kept 
on talking about music that was 
driving him mad. Any way, he’s 
here safe enough, and some of our 
men have gone off down coast to 
find out whether his tale is true or 
false.” 

And true enough they found it. 
Three hours afterwards I saw all 


that remained of my light-hearted 
German friend; and two months 
afterwards Stephen Slade was hang. 
ed at Dorchester jail. 

He simply confessed to the mur- 
der, but would enter into no par- 
ticulars. Plenty of circumstantial 
evidence was forthcoming to estab- 
lish his guilt, but it was never ascer- 
tained how he decoyed his victim 
to that lonely and distant spot. A 
pistol-bullet through the breast 
told the way the deed was done, 
and that was all. 

Slade died sullen and impeni- 
tent. The prison doctor thought 
there were grounds for a reprieve, 
as the man was for ever talking 
wildly about music he, but no one 
else, could hear. This was, however, 
attributed to the profession he had 
followed, not to higher causes; so as 
he had no friends to take up his case, 
and as his character was not such 
as to enlist strangers in his favour, 
no steps were taken to mitigate his 
sentence, and he met the fate he 
fully merited. 

Since that night I have never 
heard that ghostly music. Its mis- 
sion was no doubt accomplished 
when the mysterious power it 
wielded caused the murderer's 
hand to drop nerveless from my 
throat, and drove him, cruel, re- 
morseless, and impenitent as he was, 
to make confession of a crime that 
might else have remained undis- 
covered, and to reveal the tragic 
end of Caspar Hoffman. ‘ 
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The Syrian Subjects of the Porte. 


THE 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


In his square white palace on the 
hill facing the Bosphorus sits the 
man whose single will controls the 
present history of the Levant, per- 
haps more completely than that of 
any statesman in Europe. Sur- 
rounded by open enemies and false 
friends, by Russian intrigue and 
Austrian ambition ; deserted by his 
ancient allies in England, wronged 
by France and robbed by Greece,— 
he still boldly faces the insuperable 
difficulties which have been be- 


queathed him by the folly of his 
predecessors, and stands at bay in 
the ruins of his empire, hemmed in 
by the six strong nations which 
already, with cynical frankness, 
are agreeing on the division of the 


spoil. 

Once only in the week,*surround- 
ed by five thousand troops, does he 
venture from the precincts of the 
palace to pray in the mosque. 
Haunted by a constant fear of 
assassination, and with frenzied sus- 
picions of the designs of England 
(to our shame be it said), of France, 
of Russia, and of Austria,—suspi- 
cions for which he has only too 
much excuse,—he has endeavoured, 
with an astuteness traly oriental, 
at once to unite the Moslem world, 
of which he is the recognised head, 
against the insidious civilisation of 
the West, and at the same time to 
enlist the sympathies of the only 
Western Power which, from its 
geographical position and conserva- 
tive traditions, can be expected to 
feel a lingering interest in the pre- 
servation of his empire. 

The year 1882 is commonly ex- 
pected by devout Moslems to prove 
extremely critical to the Ottoman 
empire. The dervish prophets— 
who play a part in the East, the 
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importance of which is only imper- 
fectly anderstood in Europe—are 
preaching the near approach of that 
“time of trouble” which they ex- 
ect to precede the coming of 
the Mahdy or Moslem Messiah, and 
the final triumph of Islam over the 
infidel. The Mahdy has already 
appeared. He is heard of now at 
Mecca, now in Morocco; and in 
each case his lineage, his character, 
and his personal appearance are all 
that the student of the traditionary 
writings of Islam would expect. It 
is generally believed among the 
Sokhtas and Ulemma that the em- 
pire of the Sultan must be lost 
before it is won; that his enemies 
are destined to drive him from 
Europe, from Africa, from Syria, 
and Arabia; and that the Moslem 
Armageddon will only take place 
after the infidels have secured a 
short-lived triumph. Should the 
present year pass by without any 
such catastrophe, the patient atti- 
tude of the Sultan and his people 
may perhaps be radically modified ; 
but there seems only too good reason 
to suppose that the prophecy will 
fulfil itself, in part at least. 
Meantime the ordinary routine 
of the empire is suspended almost 
as completely as was the daily life 
of parts of ee in the fam- 
ous year 1000. The strong man 
has been sent to speak the truth 
plainly, the most charming and 
courteous of English diplomatists 
to speak the truth kindly, and 
to both alike a deaf ear is turned. 
Throughout the capital all eyes are 
directed anxiously to the palace, for, 
unable to trust any man, whether 
of the new enlightened school or of 
the ancient but corrupt orthodox 
faction, the Sultan causes all the 
work of government to pass under 
21 
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his own hand; and a task which is 
impossible for any single human 
being to undertake, becomes daily 
more hopeless as the arrears accum- 
ulate. he British engineer, the 
Swedish gunmaker, the French man 
of science, who have been tempted, 
in the time when our great Minis- 
ter seemed to have persuaded the 
Porte to set seriously to work in re- 
forming abuses and opening up the 
rich resources of Western Asia— 
tempted to offer their services in 
the cause of civilisation, now taste 
the bitterness of hope deferred, and 
are indeed fortunate if they have 
escaped the ruin entailed by the 
failure of their expectations. 

The Sultan knows his enemies, 
and chooses his friends as well as 
he can where no real friends exist. 
He knows that the man who in- 
vented a “ bag and baggage” policy 
has not changed his mind, and that, 
whetever be the final policy of Eng- 
land, it is, for the time at least, 
unfriendly. The test of friendship 
with Germany has not yet been ap- 
plied ; and therefore, as no money 

as yet been asked by the Porte 
from a people who have none to 
lend, and are not fond, when they 
are able, of lending money outside 
their own country, the new friend- 
ship, founded on supposed common 
interest, but which to the West ap- 
pears to be hopelessly one-sided, has 
entirely superseded the old friend- 
ship, which sprang, in part at least, 
from the good-hearted wish, on 
which as a nation we pride our- 
selves, to do good to the oppressed, 
and to raise up a real civilisation in 
the ruined East. 

There are few more pitiful sights 
than the spectacle which the great 
centre of the Moslem empire pre- 
sents to the observer able to spare 
time for its consideration. In dingy 

et tawdry Pera, society was per- 
ise never more gay. The repre- 
sentatives of European Governments 


find time for balls and concerts, for 
banquets and dramatic representa- 
tions. The carnival fills the shabby 
Grand Rue; and the masked do- 
minoes roll along the muddy pave- 
ments from the great ball-rooms, 
where, “under the highest patron. 
age,” the “most irreproachable so 
ciety” congregates with hidden 
faces. The sound of music and 
of operatic airs, followed by the 
applause of a mixed audience of 
Greeks, Germans, Frenchmen, and 
every variety of Levantine mongrel, 
issues from a long file of cafés 
chantants. The sedan-chairs go to 
and fro, with their sturdy frieze- 
clad porters and their half-veiled 
inmates. The hurry of a busy 
town, where men make much of 
little business, is succeeded at night 
by that gaiety which disgraces the 
infidel in the eyes of the Moslem. 

Meantime the patient people, the 
true strength of the country, the 
least pitied and most worthy of 
compassion to be found in the East, 
lie down and die because it is the 
“will of God.” Hundreds of dark- 
eyed, haggard peasant-women, beg 
on the great bridges across the 
Golden Horn, with a piteous per- 
suasiveness which brings tears into 
the eyes; strong men stand idle 
and desperate; little children are 
found frozen on the steps of the 
theatre, while the song and ap- 
plause ring in their dying ears, 
and where the gold pieces are 
eagerly offered for a few fading 
flowers to throw to the tenth-rate 
prima donna. 

Hard as is the fate of the poor 
Turkish peasant, of the professional 
man who has embarked his capital 
in Turkey, of the merchant who 
can now only sell his luxuries or 
even his necessary goods at a loss, 
of the homeless refugee, or of the 
ruined shopkeeper, it is not with 
the Sultan that the fault can hon- 
estly be said to lic. It is with 
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those who, in their eagerness to 
reverse the wise maxims of many 
enerations of British statesmen, 
Lvs determined to leave Turkey to 
its fate, and to join in the ignoble 
scramble for the remains of the 
empire,—who have not only done 
their best to destroy the prestige 
and popularity which England 
gained in the Levant when she 
took charge of Cyprus for the 
Sultan, and founded a model of 
just government on the borders of 
his empire, but have yet further 
so weakened the hands of the 
Queen’s servants and representa- 
tives in the East, that an English- 
man may think himself fortunate 
if he obtains bare justice when 
acting strictly within the laws of 
the realm. 

That the Government of the Sul- 
tan’s empire is entirely disorganised 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The murderous assault on Captain 
Selby, within a few hours of the 
capital, although due simply to the 
bratality of a few Albanian shep- 
herds, is yet an unmistakable indi- 
cation of the collapse of the central 
authority. Murders and robberies 
occur constantly in Constantinople, 
and scarcely a pretence of justice 
ismade. But if we could picture 
London reduced to the same depth 
of misery which now prevails in 
Stamboul, we should have little 
reason to pride ourselves on the 
proceedings of the English or Irish 
rough, as compared with those of 
the famished Turkish refugees. If 
we were to compare the forces of 
the Queen in Ireland with the 
small number of troops in Constan- 
tinople, we should be obliged to 
confess that a more patient and 
law-abiding race than the Turks 
could hardly be imagined. We 
might even ask what right we 
have to expect the Sultan, without 
money and without credit, to pro- 
tect the shoals of Europeans who 
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have invaded his realms against his 
will, in ignorance of the laws of 
the land, and often with the de- 
termination of transgressing those 
laws! 

Meantime the Englishman in the 
East feels bitterly the change which 
has occurred. Popular as ever with 
the people, he finds himself unable 
to obtain the least favour from the 
ruling class. The cafés are full of 
the new friends of Turkey; the 
German language, German beer, 
German pipes, meet ear and eye 
on every side. No doubt the phil- 
osopher pities these new - comers, 
who are fated to feel later on the 
saine disappointment which the old 
friends have suffered, when the ill- 
cemented alliance is found to be 
hollow; but for the moment they 
are enjoying to the full their own 
triumph, and the mortification of 
others. Tall Prussians in fezzes, 
with Turkish uniforms and sabres, 
swagger down the street; and the 
unemployed officers of the gendar- 
merie, who came out so full of zeal 
from England, are given the choice 
of either returning ruined home, or 
accepting the humiliation of a sub- 
ordinate post from which they see 
no hope of being advanced. 

Meanwhile clouds are ain 
gathering around the Porte. The 
incidents which in 1875 preceded 
the Russian attack on Turkey are 
now being repeated. An _ insur- 
rection, incited by Russian agents 
and supported by Russian gold, 
again breaks out in the Herzego- 
vina,—directed, however, on the 
present occasion, against Austria 
rather than Turkey. The insurrec- 
tion is of course officially announced 
to be unimportant, and on the point 
of being suppressed; buat the ob- 
server wonders why, in such case, 
it has been thought necessary for 
the Austrian Government to ask 
for so large a sum of money, and to 
order that all horses and transport- 
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carts should be at once registered 
for possible employment. 

In. Syria it is an open secret 
among the European residents, that 
Russian officers in 1877 succeeded 
in making maps of all the country 
round Aleppo, Iskanderun, and far- 
ther south. It is even known that 
local authorities objected to the use 
by these officers of the larger kind 
of theodolite, and recommended 
them to use pocket - instruments— 
an objection which was only over- 
come by extra payment. We may 
well ask for what reason these maps 
were made? We may ask why are 
1500 Russian pilgrims annually 
escorted through the Holy Land 
by the Russian consul preceded by 
his cavasses? We may ask why 
are Russian chapels springing up 
on newly invented sacred spots? 
Why are whole congregations of 
Latins brought over to the Russian 
Church, under heavy penalties if 
they should return to their former 
faith? Why do grand-dukes on 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre 
consider it necessary to have 500 
sailors in uniform paraded for a 
fortnight through all the streets and 
roads round Jerusalem? Why do 
mysterious Russian nobles come 
incognito to Syrian towns and hold 
soe conferences with pashas? 

urely it is from Russian intrigue, 

rather than from English indeci- 
sion, that the Sultan has most to 
fear. 

From all quarters bad news is 
brought to the centre of govern- 
ment. The revolt in Arabia has 
become formidable, the Mahdy hav- 
ing been found at length in India. 
We may doubt whether there is 
sufficient community of interest or 
religious enthusiasm among the 
Arabs to allow of their ever becom- 
ing a great or united power; for the 
Turk knows well how to nurse 
those petty, trivial jealousies, which 
are more important in the eyes of 


the Bedawin than any ideas of a 
Pan-Semitic empire. Nevertheless, 
the weakness of Turkish admin- 
istration in Arabia, the want of 
money to send troops, the private 
necessities of local governors, may 
result in the loss of Mecca, and of 
the narrow strip of Turkish terri- 
tory in Arabia, and plunge the 
whole peninsula into the confusion 
of internecine tribal wars. 

In Kurdistan and Armenia in- 
trigue and lawlessness also prevail, 
Farther East we see Russia steadil 
advancing along the lines which 
‘Maga’ has more than once indi- 
cated as being those which must 


inevitably be chosen in any attack 


on India. Meantime, the counter- 
schemes which private enterprise 
in England has attempted to set on 
foot—railroads which in forty-eight 
hours would convey our troops 
from Seleucia to our Indian borders 
—languish because thwarted by our 
former allies, now rendered sus- 
picious; while the able men whe 
were sent out to watch our interests 
and foster reform in Asia Minor 
and Armenia, are suffering the bit- 
terness of disappointed hopes, and 
stand in enforced idleness, specta- 
tors of rampant injustice and cyni- 
cally open intrigue. 

But leaving for a time the centre 
of government, the unhappy city 
of Constantinople, let us look at the 
state of popular opinion in one of 
the provinces to which the Sultan 
clings most desperately, and the 
political importance of which has 
been constantly urged in the pages 
of ‘Maga.’ The long vista of 
palaces, mosques, wooden houses, 
white minaret-spires, black Byzan- 
tine domes, snow-sprinkled _ hills, 
and of the Bosphorus with its ship- 
ping, its caiques, its penny steamers; 
the strange confusion of all that is 
hateful and squalid in the West, and 
all that is picturesque and venerable 
in the East,—all this fades behind 
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us in the morning mist, as we glide 
past the flat mud-hills of Gallipoli, 
the peaks which rise east of Bezika 
Bay, the grand cones of the “ Twin 
Brothers,” guarding the gulf where 
Smyrna lies beneath the old Byzan- 
tine castle, flanked by tall cypresses, 
with the tomb of Polycarp in the 
shapeless ruins of the hippodrome. 
Thence onwards by unhappy Scio 
and prosperous British Cyprus, un- 
til we land at length at Beirut, and 
may penetrate thence into those 
uiet and unknown cities where 
the true East of Burckhardt or Rich 
may be contrasted with the sham 
East of Cooke’s tourists. 

In Homs or in Hamah, even 
more than in Damascus, the tra- 
veller may study Oriental ideas at 
their best. The beautifully rich yet 
subdued colour of dress and adorn- 
ment; the calm dignity of Moslem 
manners ; the quiet of the shadowy 
bazaars, where never has been heard 
the noise of wheels or the shriek of 
steam; the venerable traditions of 
Arab greatness, preserved in beau- 
tiful mosques and strong fortress- 
walls; the reverent air of the 
Sunnee worshipper, so strangely 
contrasting with the slovenly ritual 
of the Greek or Armenian priest; 
white beards, green turbans, wooden 
houses, poplars, cypresses, veiled 
women, Kurdish shepherds, fierce 
Circassians, swarthy sons of the far 
desert,—all these details form a pic- 
ture as yet not vulgarized by the 
Cockneyism of Europe—a calm 
and dignified condition of society, 
which, in spite of ignorance, fan- 
aticism, corruption, and occasional 
violence, is yet worthy of respect 
because it is natural and genuine. 

It is amid such scenes that a 
true appreciation of the popular 
views as to the future may best be 
learned. At Constantinople, the 
situation, as it appears to the Sul- 
tan and the ambassadors, may be 
anderstood; but the real resources 
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of the empire, the hardy Moslem 
races who form the majority of the 
Sultan’s subjects, cannot be ap- 
proached, and the important ques- 
tion cannot be asked, whether the 
Sultan can rely on the goodwill of 
his people. 

There is no doubt that a formid- 
able propaganda has been gradually 
organized among the religious class 
(the mosque dependants), with the 
view of alienating the affections of 
the Moslem peasantry from ‘the 
Western nations to whom they may 
look for protection. When the 
beshlik was lowered to one-half in 
value, the peasants were told. that 
it was because England insisted 
that the bondholders should be 
paid in gold. 

The coming of the Mahdy, and 
the future triumph of Islam, is 
preached by the dervishes through- 
out the Sultan’s dominions. French 
intrigue with the Lebanon Mar- 
onites is represented as directed 
against the Mohammedan popula- 
tion, and local jealousy and fanati- 
cal feeling are fanned, to prevent a 
coalition of the innumerable sects 
which are scattered over the em- 
pire. The Sultan is represented as 
being obliged to oppose his faith- 
ful subjects because of the greediness 
of the great European Powers who 
have robbed him; and the old 
calumnies are revived, the doctrine 
of the Incarnation is misrepresented 
in the most repulsive manner, while 
the sacrifice of an infant at the Pass- 
over has been again charged against 
the Jews in Egypt and at Smyrna, 

Such are the means whereby the 
Sultan strives to palliate the tyranny 
of his rule, and secure the affections 
of his subjects. Syria especially 
presents an opportunity of arousing 
religious feeling, because it contains 
the two sanctuaries which rank 
next to that of Mecca as sacred to 
Islam. In Jerusalem is the great 
rock which once formed the founda- 
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tion of the Jewish Temple, where 
all the patriarchs have prayed ac- 
cording to tradition,—whence, on 
that famous night when, surrounded 
by houris, the Prophet floated on 
the mystic Borak from the sanctu- 
ary of the Kaabah to Jerusalem, 
he ascended to the seventh heaven, 
and passed beyond every former 
apostle into the still presence, where 
nought was seen, and only the 
sound of the recording pen was 
heard. Over this sacred _ rock, 
marked with the print of the Pro- 
phet’s foot and with the fingers of 
Gabriel, who restrained the Sakhrah 
from flying to heaven, rises the 
beautiful chapel built by the Omni- 
yeh Khalif, Abd el Melek, in 688 
A.D., and restored by the famous 
Saladin, whose inscriptions _ still 
decorate the painted woodwork of 
the dome within. In the last day, 
when the sword shall be stretched 
over Gehenna to Olivet, and the 
faithful shall march safely over the 
burning gulf, the black stone of 
Mecca will fly to greet its bride- 
groom the rock of Jerusalem, and 
will salute it with the words, 
“Peace be unto thee.” The tongue 
wherewith the Sakhrah will answer, 
‘“‘ Upon thee be the peace,” is shown 
to the devout pilgrim, with the 
pillar which supports the rock itself 
supposed to float miraculously in 
the air. 

Nor is this the only sanctuary 
of Islam in Syria. At Hebron is 
the only mosque of any antiquity 
save the Kaabah at Mecca, which 
is still closed against the infidel— 
the mysterious double cave which 
has not been entered since the 
middle ages, surrounded by the 
Herodian ramparts, and surmounted 
by the Gothic church, now a 
mosque. In Hebron itself onl 
two Christians are tolerated, though 
a colony of trembling Jews are 
allowed to live in a quarter remote 
from the sanctuary. The visitor 


might fancy, when he _ witnesses 
the grief of the blue-robed women 
in the cemetery, that he was attend. 
ing the very funeral of Sarah, 
Abraham’s wife; and when he hears 
the cry of joy ring through the 
city at sunset in Ramadan, he js 
forced to acknowledge that Islam 
is still a power to be dealt with in 
the East. 

But however genuine and strong 
the Moslem feeling may be in 
Syria, it does not of necessity en- 
tail devotion to the Sultan. It is 
indeed one motive which makes the 
Turkish Government attach special 
importance to the preservation of 
their power in the province, and 
which would probably lead them 
to fight before they could be turned 
out of Syria, because the loss of 
their sanctuaries would entail the 
loss of the Khalifate, and thus of 
the strongest element of the Sul- 
tan’s power; but nevertheless the 
Syrian Moslem, regarding the Tu- 
ranian Turk as a stranger ruling a 
conquered Semitic people, is open 
to the impression, which'not a few 
have endeavoured to strengthen in 
his breast, that the true Khalif or 
“ successor” of the Arab prophet is 
not to be sought among the Otto- 
mans, who by right of the sword 
usurped the power of the Abbassid, 


but rather among his own people © 


the Koreish of Mecca, or the Wa 
habi chief of the Nejed. So great 
is the misery of the Syrian peas 
antry, so relentless the tyranny of 
the unpaid and unfed soldiery, who 
have been turned loose to feed and 
pay themselves in the villages, that 
the Turk and the Sultan are worse 
hated and more frequently and 
openly cursed than the infidels of 
the West. The shepherd flies and 
leaves his flock when he sees the 
supposed guardian of the peace 
riding up to demand a lamb; the 
recruits hide in the mountains when 
called to go out to fight the infidel; 
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the peasantry desert their villages 
on the approach of the tax-gatherer, 
who, while robbing the Turkish 
Government year by year, enriches 
himself by imposing a double 
tax in the Sultan’s name. Of 
twenty men who go out to the 
wars from one little village of two 
hundred souls, only one or two ever 
come back to till the soil. Village 
after village is deserted, and falls 
into ruins; or it is bought by a 
Jewish speculator for about a shil- 
ling an acre, only to return again 
to a condition of desolation, when 
the capitalist is ruined by the ex- 
tortions of Government officials. 
The population rapidly diminishes 
throughout the country. The de- 
reciation of the beshiik to one- 
Calf its value, the imposition of a 
property-tax, and of three years’ 
tax on sheep collected in one year, 
are borne with fatalistic resignation 
by a people who have no more 
spirit to resist ; but the open curses 
which Moslems invoke on the Sul- 
tan’s head show how deep the feel- 
ing of hatred has penetrated. The 
rich and influential Jews of Euro 
are able to make known to the 
world the wrongs which their fel- 
low-countrymen suffer from Rus- 
sians or Germans, maddened by 
the poverty which springs from 
their military system, rather than 
from Jewish usury; but the poor 
Turkish or Arab Moslem has no 
such friend in the West. If there 
be a people who deserve the pity 
and help of all who are rich and 
generous in England, it is the Mos- 
lem peasantry of the Turkish em- 
pire—races which, if help be not 
forthcoming, seem doomed to ex- 
tinction, but in whose aid no in- 
fluential body of men has as yet 
become interested. May these few 
lines do them such good as the 
writer desires to accomplish. 

An Englishman may, however, 
be apt to say, “ Why do they not 
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help themselves?” And indeed 
it seems at first strange that in 
a country where Turks are found 
only among the official class, the 
native rene should be unable 
to set themselves free. Those who 
know the East are, however, aware 
that nothing is more improbable 
than a successful revolt in Syria. 
On the one hand, the prestige of 
the Turks is so great, their cruelty 
and determination are so fierce, and 
their organisation, in consequence 
of the expectation of a struggle, is 
so constantly developing Ha ex- 
tending to districts once practically 
independent, that the native popu- 
lation are cowed by a force the 
power of which they overestimate, 
On the other hand, long years of 
oppression have destroyed the con- 
fidence of men among themselves; 
and a personal enemy has only to 
denounce any individual, however 
inoffensive or respectable, as a con- 
spirator, to secure his immediate 
arrest, and a lingering imprison- 
ment, only terminated by a heavy 
monetary payment. In addition to 
this, old jealousies and factions are 
not yet dead. Not only do the 
Moslems and Christians hate one 
another, but every Moslem village 
is split-up into parties following 
the impoverished descendants of 
the great rival native families who 
once gave such trouble to the Turks 
by their turbulence. It has been 
the policy of the Turks to ruin 
these native chiefs, who might, 
under a wise rule, have now rallied 
round the Sultan in his time of 
need, replacing the corrupt and 
mongrel class which rules the em- 
pire but though decimated and 
rought to abject poverty, these 
ancient families are still held in 
great respect among the villagers. 
Palestine was once divided into 
two great factions, and the tradi- 
tions of their wars still linger 
among the inhabitants of the re- 
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mote villages. Even now in Jeru- 
salem five Moslem factions still 
exist, and refuse to intermarry. 
The Turks are well aware of these 
venerable jealousies, and lose no 
opportunity of fomenting them, 
thus throughout their empire ful- 
filling the ancient maxim, “ Divide 
and govern.” 

If we proceed eastwards to the 
deserts where the pure Arab lives 
in his black tent, surrounded 
with flocks and herds and count- 
Jess camels, we find the foresight 
of the Turkish Government still 
devising an extension of influence, 
obtained in the same manner. The 
strong tribe is flattered by a sub- 
sidy, and its chief receives a small 
salary as a local magistrate. The 
jealousy of the weak tribe is aroused 
by this preference, and all danger 
of united action is dispelled. Bar- 
racks are built in places where ten 
years ago a Turkish soldier had 
never penetrated, and lines of tele- 
graph are laid down. The suppres- 
sion of the dangerous Druse rebel- 
lion last spring, the capture of the 
Kurdish chief Obeidulluh, the late 
defeat of the Arabs of the Nejed 
and Yemen, are all due to the astute 
ie and military prestige of the 

rkish Government. 

Unable thus to aid themselves, 
the Moslem peasantry look anxi- 
ously Westward for freedom. “ Give 
us a just Government, even if it be 
a Christian one,” is the cry of each 
and all—of the Arab chief or the 
ruined Syrian gentleman, not less 
than of the ploughman and trader. 
England they would prefer to wel- 
come most. The taking of Cyprus 
raised their hopes, and the strong 
fair rule of our countrymen has in- 
creased the old popularity of the 
race in Syria. The British nation 
seems to abound in men specially 
fitted to govern Orientals, by their 
natural gifts, their tolerance, pa- 
tience, good-humour, honesty, jus- 


tice, and firmness of character. The 
Frenchman is often hated, and the 


German despised, where the Eng- - 


lishman succeeds in winning con- 
fidence and esteem, and in impos- 
ing his will on all the Orientals he 
meets; and indeed it is in this 
strength and patience that one of 
our few advantages over other na- 
tions now lies. British protection 
would be infinitely preferred by 
the natives of Syria or Egypt 
alike; but if England holds back, 
the prize will inevitably fall into 
the hands of the first Power bold 
enough to grasp it. The French, 
the Austrian, even the unsympa- 
thetic German, would be welcomed 
as a liberator from the cruel Turk; 
and it is only against the Russian 
that any bitterness exists in Mos- 
lem minds. 

Those who have known the East 
for some years are aware that a 
change of a very remarkable nature 
has occurred in the constitution of 
even peasant society. In every 
Syrian village is found a little 
medaéfeh or club-house, where the 
village elders assemble to drink 
coffee, smoke, and gossip. Of this 
little club, the passing stranger is, 
with genuine courtesy, made an 
honorary member, entertained at the 
village expense, and only expected 
to give a small voluntary fee to 
the ghufr or watchman, who is the 
humble waiter of the  establish- 
ment. In such assemblies before 
the Russo-Turkish war very few 
young men were to be found. 
Some of the more important mem- 
bers of the rising generation might 
stand or crouch respectfully in the 
doorway, but they were careful not to 
intrude their opinions on the venera- 
ble village wiseacres who discoursed 
within. The small concerns of the 
hamlet, wild stories of possession 
or enchantment, of buried treasure, 
of Frank magicians who controlled 
the weather, formed the staple sub- 
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jects of conversation. The village 
politics were om discussed by 
the leaders of the little village 
factions, and convenient marriages 
and alliances were arranged. The 
roar of the great Western world 
fell deadened by distance on the 
ears of men who had never travel- 
led ten miles from their homes; 
had, perhaps, never seen any Euro- 
peans beyond a travelling mission- 
ary; had heard vaguely of steam- 
boats in the Mediterranean, and 
believed that such boats were also, 
in the wicked West, mounted on 
wheels and made to cross moun- 
tains. 

When, however, the terrible war 
broke out—when the strong men 
were hurried away to fight the in- 
fidel, and the elders were left be- 
hind with the weeping women— 
the desire to know where their 
brothers, sons, and husbands (often 
dearly loved even among these 


poor, ignorant, oppressed peasants) 
had been taken, and what they 
were doing, became naturally in- 


tense. The nearest missionary was 
eagerly questioned ; the little Ar- 
abic newspaper was bought and 
painfully spelt out by the village 
scribe; the designs of the great 
Powers were comprehended with 
an acuteness and ability which sur- 
prised the inquirer, but which is 
natural to a people clever and politic 
by nature, as are all Arab races. 
At length the war was over, and 
one by one the survivors returned 
to their homes, unpaid, unfed, un- 
clothed, just as when they fought 
in the snows of the Balkans for 
their religion and the Khalif. 
They came back as heroes of Islam, 
and as men who had seen with 
their own eyes the wonders of the 
West. The village elders congre- 
gated round them, and the old- 
fashioned gossip of the meddfeh 
was suspended in order that the 
thrilling adventures of the soldiers 
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might be heard, and that the won- 
drous tales of magical Western con- 
trivances,—guns, shells, torpedoes, 
railways, balloons, and telegraphs 
—-might be recounted to cbobalous 
ears. 

Thus in a few years an interest 
in, and an understanding of, Euro- 
pean politics have grown up among 
the Syrian peasantry with astonish- 
ing rapidity. In Egypt, in the same 
way, ideas of constitutional govern- 
ment, of patriotism and progress, 
have become familiar through a 
closer acquaintance with European 
officials; and although no experi- 
enced Orientalist is found to be- 
lieve that a genuine national party 
can arise in acouple of years among 
ignorant peasants who have been 
oppressed for centuries, it is not less 
certain that the langpage of Euro- 
pean freethought has been adopted 
by the clever but superficial Sem- 
itic politician, with the same fatal 
facility which has marked the ad- 
vanced school in the East, through- 
out history—not only when the 
Hellenists almost succeeded in de- 
stroying Judaism, but even earlier, 
when Sadducean orthodoxy was 
overspread with a veneer of Persian 
ritual by the liberated Pharisees, 

Such, slightly sketched, is the 
situation from a Moslem point of 
view. Venerable as is the piety of 
the Oriental in the eyes of a West- 
ern Conservative, it must not be 
forgotten that the narrowness of 
the Eastern mind is adverse to 
even such cautious and well-con- 
sidered progress as is desired by 
moderate men in the West. Igno- 
rance, fatalism, and intolerance for- 
bid any combination for a purpose 
among men who have common in- 
terests far greater than their indi- 
vidual differences. Suspicion and 
selfishness override the desire for 
freedom. The old story, which 
has been told throughout Asiatic 
history, is repeated. Through the 
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mutual hatred of Jew and Samar- 
itan, Titus conquered Jerusalem. 
The question of succession to the 
Prophet rent Islam in two, and 
makes Pan-Islamism, in its widest 
sense, an impossibility to the present 
day. The endless sects of Moslems 
and Christians, which form small 
isolated groups in Asia, are as in- 
capable of common action in their 
common interests as were the parties 
from which they originally sprang 
of resisting the broad tolerance of 
Alexander; and while the West 
comes ever back again to learn faith 
from the East, she also comes over 
as a conqueror—irresistible, because 
no combination for resistance is 
possible. 

The views and intrigues of the 
native Christian sects of Western 
Asia are, however, not without 
importance in relation to the future. 
The oldest sects—Jacobite, Syrian, 
Melchite, or Coptic—are too small 
to have any influence; but the 
Greeks, Latins, and Armenians 
play a conspicuous part in local 
politics, and the condition and 
views of the Maronites are inter- 
esting and instructive. The Druses 
have also a word to say in the fu- 
ture, and the Jewish question has 
as much importance in Asia as in 
other parts of the world. The 
jealousies which divide the great 
Christian sects are well known to 
be fiercer than the hatred separ- 
ating Christian and Moslem. he 
parties are so evenly balanced and 
so powerfully supported, each by a 
Western power, that the destruc- 
tion of Moslem predominance would 
lead to a state of hopeless confusion 
and discord. Each sect claims the 
right to dominate the rest; yet the 
recognition of any one Christian 
Church, and the establishment of 
any Christian government in Syria 
or Asia Minor, would be an injustice 
in a land where the main stock of 
the race is Moslem. The memories 


of old indignities are not yet dead; 
and the tyranny of a_priest-led 
populace over their Mohammedan 
fellow-subjects would be far harder 
to bear than any wrongs which 
Moslems, within the last thirty 
years, have inflicted on Christians, 
Intrigue and obstruction by the 
other Christian sects which were 
less prominently represented in the 
Government of the country, would 
at once become so formidable that 
the chief of the State, be he native 
or foreign, would find his efforts for 
the good of all paralysed, now by 
one, now by another, faction. 

The Greek Church bears an evil 
reputation in the East, among 


‘Christians and Moslems alike. The 


ignorance, venality, and vice of its 
clergy, are scarce veiled by a cynical 
hypocrisy. It is among Greek 
Christians that Russia seeks to 
establish influence, and aims at 
gens in one fold round one 

oly City the various subdivisions 
of the Greek Church in the East, 
Among the Latins, who look to 
France and England for support, 
Russia has little power; but even 
among these she succeeds at times 
in buying whole congregations of 
converts. The differences betwcen 
the orthodox and the Russian 
Greeks seem for a time to be laid 
aside, in order that the Church as 
a whole, and Russia as a political 
Power, may triumph on the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

The Latins in .the East, few in 
numbers, but powerful through the 
superior ability and education of 
their clergy, are gradually extend- 
ing their propaganda and their 
landed possessions into remote dis- 
tricts, beyond the circle of Greek 
influence. The half-forgotten com- 
munities of Christians, among 
whom linger the old Gnostic here- 
sies of the second century, afford 
a field for Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary enterprise; and French 
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money and French influence are 
not wanting in their aid. Yet 
Latin priests are often heard to say 
that they would prefer the toler- 
ance of English protection to the 
tyranny of French republican free- 
thought. Among the Maronites, also, 
French intrigue is active. Schools 
are subsidised on condition of French 
being the only European language 
_ taught; and an attempt is being 
made to recover the Jost influence 
over this impressionable people, 
which has waned since English 
rule has been established in Cy- 
rus. 

The appearance of a French mili- 
tary atlaché in Northern Syria and 
in the Hauran, has recently alarmed 
the Turks and excited the whole 
country; and although he was so 
surrounded with guards of honour 
as to be unable to communicate 
with any natives, and forced to 
leave the country in a fury, it is 
not certain that the real object of 
his mission may not have been ac- 
complished, in demonstrating the 
interest felt by France in Syria, 

The condition of the Maronites 
is instructive to the observer who 
wishes to discover the true method 
of developing the civilisation of the 
East. Since the establishment of the 
Lebanon Government, the mountain 
has become so thickly populated 
that its borders overflow. Every- 
where on the rugged slopes de- 
tached farms and white solitary 
chapeis are dotted, showing by 
their isolation a condition of secu- 
rity contrasting most remarkably 
with the unsafe condition of other 
districts, where human habitations 
are of necessity huddled together 
on a strong hill-top round the cen- 
tral watch-tower or keep. 

The traveller may wander un- 
armed in Lebanon by night, certain 
to meet a friendly reception from 
the cheerful and independent peas- 
antry, who have become so pros- 
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perous that they even develop an 
idea of saving money. Every- 
where he finds guardians of the 
peace patrolling the path. He 
finds new roads, new bridges, new 
taverns and houses; hills covered 
with vines, figs, and mulberries; 
silk-factories and corn-fields: he 
sees that what is wanted to develop 
the riches of Syria is merely the 
security of life and property which 
results from a government con- 
trolled by Western justice. 

It is nevertheless characteristic 
of the Oriental nature that these 
fortunate Maronites, who enjoy 
freedom and justice, while the sur- 
rounding peasantry are dying out 
through misery and neglect in 
districts where crime is unpun- 
ished and property worthless, are 
impatient and dissatisfied. Lord 
Beaconsfield was unpopular among 
these shallow politicians, and Mr. 
Gladstone is admired, because it 
was understood that the former 
was friendly to the Turks, while 
the latter is known to have vowed 
their ruin. It is vain for the 
Englishman who converses with 
them to point out the disastrous 
effects of suddenly destroying Turk- 
ish rule; to urge that the security 
in which the Maronites now luxu- 
riate might be rudely shaken in the 
confusion and strife which must 
inevitably follow, if the strong hand 
of the Turk is stricken down before 
any permanent substitute can be 
found or created. Such cautions 
are vainly addressed to the con- 
ceited and confident half-educated 
Syrian, who imagines he has but - 
to be set on a throne to govern with 
innate infallibility. The vanity and 
childish conceit of the native Chris- 
tian townsman, who has attained a 
smattering of literature and science 
from the Arab translations or ele- 
mentary | a, oes primers, which are 
circulated by American mission- 
aries, is one of the most ludicrous 
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features of Levantine society ; but 
it is nevertheless a circumstance 
not without danger, especially if 
the newly arrived politician from 
Europe is induced to take the semi- 
educated native at his own valua- 
tion. 

However, it must be admit- 
ted that the Arab race appears to 
have an innate faculty of under- 
standing politics. Among the half- 
savage tribes of the Syrian desert, 
the great chiefs are perfectly aware 
that England holds Cyprus through 
an agreement with the Sultan, in 
a manner quite different from that 
of the French acquisition of Tunis; 
and they draw shrewd inferences 
of their own from this fact as 
to the future intentions of Great 
Britain. It is no doubt an ad- 
vantage to the European politician 
that he would, in dealing with 
Syria, deal with a highly intelli- 
gent and docile people, who, if 
they were ruled with the same 
firmness and fairness shown in 
Cyprus, might be made tolerably 
contented and happy. 

The Armenians preserve in Syria 
their old reputation for ability and 
greed. They are the cleverest, the 
most selfish, and consequently the 
richest, of the Christian sects. Their 
churches and convents (and to a 
certain degree this applies to the 
Greeks and Latins also) are so nu- 
merous, and so full of ecclesiastical 
treasures, as to form a very import- 
ant prize for the hungry Arabs, 
should they ever succeed in invad- 
ing the Holy Land. The Armeni- 
* ans are usurers even more merciless 
than the Jews: universally un- 
popular, they yet succeed, by su- 
perior attainments, in introducing 
themselves into every department 
and position where a clever clerk is 
required. They have little to gain, 
and all to lose, in the violent dis- 
ruption of Turkish authority; yet 
in their own country they are prac- 


tically under Russian authority al- 
ready, and with the usual short- 
sightedness of the Oriental, are do- 
ing their best to exchange present 
toleration for future persecution. 
Among the most important and 


interesting of Syrian heretical sects . 


the Druses must for a moment re- 
ceive notice. The ancient pagan 
tribes of the northern Lebanon, 
phallic worshippers and sun - wor- 
ehippers, Ismaileh and Nuseireh, are 
too degraded and dispirited to have 
any political importance; but the 
Druses, who by virtue of their pe- 
culiar faith (a combination of Maz- 
deism, Christianity, and Mohammed- 
anism) stand almost alone, still re- 
tain the warlike independence and 
energy of character which have made 
them famousin Europe. The hatred 
of the Maronites, which led to the 
Damascus massacre, has been con- 
verted into a present hatred of the 
Moslems, due to Turkish tyranny 
and local feuds. There is no longer 
any danger—in Syria at least—of 
a general massacre of Christians by 
either Moslem or Druse; for while 
the position of the native Chris- 
tians, on the one hand, has been 


enormously strengthened through . 


foreign protection, the diffusion of 
a knowledge of European‘ civilisa- 
tion has done much to mitigate the 
fanaticism of Moslems, and to dis- 
pel illusions as to the power of 
Islam to crush the infidel. 

The Druse population in Lebanon 
has become almost extinct, and a 
large migration to the Hauran south 
of Damascus has created a centre of 
intrigue which gives constant cause 
of anxiety to the Turks. The 
Druses are known to be leagued 
with the formidable Arab tribes of 
the Nejed and Shommer, and the 
movement is suspected of being fos- 
tered by English intriguers—a view 
which is justified by the effusions 
which have appeared in England 
from the pens of amateur politicians, 
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scheming for the establishment of 
a Pan-Islamite Khalifate; and it 
may yet prove to be true that un- 
official English aid has been given, 
unrecognised by, and tein un- 
known to, the British Government. 
It is only a year since a rebel- 
lion, which threatened to be formid- 
able, was crushed by the Turks in 
the Hauran. A cordon of troops 
cut off the Druses of this district 
from their friends in the Anti-Leb- 
anon. The unwilling redifs who 
fled as soon as they knew whom 
they were to fight, were hunted 
down, captured, and marched to 
the field. A wise amnesty was ex- 
tended to the rebel chiefs, on the 
payment of indemnity to the Mos- 
lem village where they had com- 
mitted unprovoked outrages. The 
force of 10,000 Druse horsemen 
who were said to have gathered 
in the rugged defiles of the Druse 
mountain, was induced to disband 
itself; and the Government, having 
thus put down by energetic action, 
but without striking a blow, a move- 
ment which threatened all Syria, 
at once set to work to render its re- 
petition impossible. The Hauran 
was divided among five Caimacams ; 
two barracks were built in the heart 
of the country, and a postal service 
established. Surely with such evi- 
dences of energy and vitality in the 
hour of danger, it is most import- 
ant that we should beware of treat- 
ing the Sultan’s Government as ut- 
terly effete and useless. 

No doubt the days of Turkish 
role are already numbered; no 
doubt it was a blind and short-sight- 
ed policy which substituted delay 
and evasion for genuine reform; 
no doubt the warning which Lord 
Salisbury so distinctly gave the 
Sultan, after the signing of the Con- 
vention, has been disregarded, and 
the Turkish part of the agreement 
never carried out; yet it must, not 
be forgotten that there is another 
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side to the question. A well-organ- 
ised Government requires well-paid 
officials, and money is absolutely 
necessary to pay them. Reforms 
do really entail great expense, and 
a rained country like Turkey can- 
not fairly be expected to undertake 
them unless she is helped with 
something more substantial than 
ood advice. The odds against the 
ultan are too great for it to be 
possibly hoped that, even with a 
genuine desire to do the best for 
his empire, he can now overcome 
them finally. The outlying pro- 
vinces must become one by one 
detached from the Turkish rule 
—Egypt, Roumelia, Armenia, and 
Arabia cannot long remain integral. 
arts of the Ottoman dominions. 
evertheless it is probably a mis- 
take to believe that they will be 
relinquished _ without a struggle. 
Egypt is the connecting-link be- 
tween Constantinople and Mecca 
on the one hand, and Moslem Africa 
on the other. The religious ele- 
ment in the question is of primary 
importance. The Sultan is sur- 
rounded by a genuinely Moslem 
party ; he is a firm believer in the 
apocalyptic ideas of the Moslem 
religion; his ambition is direct- 
ed mainly to the acquisition of a 
recognised supremacy as Khalif 
throughout the Moslem world. 
Were he to be banished from 
Europe to Baghdad, he would per- 
haps prove a more powerful mon- 
arch than ever, for at Constanti- 
nople he cannot fail to be influenced 
to a certain extent by Western. 
ideas: he sees the evidences of 
Western power and progress before 
his eyes every day, in the busy 
fleets of the Bosphorus, and the 
railroads of Anatolia. At Baghdad, 
in a truly Oriental Court, surround- 
ed only by Ulemma and religious 
sheikhs, he might be tempted to 
forget the strength of the forces 
arrayed against him, and to unfurl. 
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the green standard of a hopeless 
jehdd against the whole Christian 
world. 

Syria and Arabia are therefore 
the most precious possessions of 
the pseudo-Khalif, from a Moslem 
point of view; and Syria specially 
is held with a tenacity which shows 
that its importance is fully appre- 
ciated. The loss of the great sanc- 
tuaries, and the establishment of an 
Arab Khalifate, would be the death- 
blow to the Pan-Islamite scheme in 
which the Sultan’s last hopes are 
placed. Not without blood, there- 
fore, will Syria be given up by 
Turkey; nor will any scheme find 
favour with the Porte which seeks 
to loosen the Sultan’s religious or 
political hold on the most fertile and 
sacred of his Arab provinces. 

The treatment which the Jews 
have lately experienced gives fur- 
ther evidence of this determination. 
Within the last six or seven years 
the number of Jewish inhabitants 
of the four sacred cities, Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Tiberias, and Safed (in 
Galilee), has very considerably in- 
creased. In Jerusalem alone the 
population has risen from 20,000 
to 30,000 souls, the main part of 
the new-comers being Jews. But it 
is instructive to observe that it is 
only in the cities that this gather- 
ing takes place. Jewish colonies, 
agricultural or pastoral, have con- 
tinually failed in Syria, because 
the Jews are essentially a trading 
people: they soon desert the culti- 
vation of land for pursuits to which 
they are better accustomed, and 
which in their hands prove far 
more lucrative. Many reasons have 
combined to cause the immigration 
of Russian, Polish, and German 
Jews to the holy cities. The 
conscription is dreaded by these 
peaceful money-makers, and the 
persecution which has now become 
outrageous has long been suffered 
in a less violent degree. The 


halluka, or distribution of alms, 
paid annually by European Jews 
to their co-religionists, in return for 
prayers offered in Jerusalem (a cus- 
tom which dates back to Ezra, and 
is mentioned in the Bible itself), 
has presented great attractions to 
the idle and indigent but fanatically 
devout Ashkenazim who throng the 
dirty lane which runs outside the 
magnificent western rampart of the 
Herodian Temple enclosure. 

Before the Crimean war, the 
Jews were afraid to venture into 
Syria, and suffered from great dis- 
advantages under Moslem rule; but 
since British protection has been 
extended to them, they have begun 
to increase so rapidly as to threaten 
in time to become masters of Pales- 
tine. They have almost closed the 
gates of Jerusalem to the native 
peasantry by establishing outposts 
on the main roads, where they buy 
at an enormous discount the pro- 
duce of the country, which they 
retail to the citizens at a profit of 
cent per cent. They have insti- 
tuted a monetary currency of their 
own, in the form of dirty fragments 
of paper, with Hebrew inscriptions, 
promising to pay the sums of from 
one to four pennies in Turkish 
coin. These diminutive bank-notes 
they have forced the peasantry to 
accept, and they will rarely redeem 
them except at a discount. 

The Oriental Jew is not a lov- 
able character. To those who know 
the refinement and education which 
exist amongst European Jews, or 
who have become acquainted with 
the true Jewish aristocracy which 
is to be found among the old fam- 
ilies of Spain and Morocco, it is 
hard to believe that the Ashke 
nazim can be the same race with 
the Sephardim. The distinction of 
character is as broad as that of 

hysical appearance and costume. 

he tall, black - bearded, Spanish 
Jew, with his aquiline features, 
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his large brown eyes, his flowing 
robes, and the black turban which 
Hakem imposed on the race nine 
centuries ago, is the very opposite 
of the dwarfish Pharisee from Po- 
jand or Germany, with his greasy 
“Jove-locks,” his dirty gabardine, 
white stockings, and furry cap—his 
face wizened and greedy, his gait 
cringing and subservient, his reli- 
gious ideas confined to the sense- 
jess repetitton of Talmudic ordi- 
nances, and his soul filled only 
with the desire of money. Those 
who know the Ashkenazim best, 
have but one opinion of their igno- 
rance, fanaticism, selfishness, and 
immorality; and the tales which 
circulate among men quite free 
from any antiJewish prejudice, 
concerning the filthiness of the 
domestic habits of the Oriental 
Jew, will not bear repetition or even 
allusion. It is with such speci- 
mens of the ancient people that 
the four holy cities of Palestine 
are becoming rapidly filled, while 
the richer and nobler Jews of Spain 
and of Western Europe appear to 
take, as yet, little interest in the 
home of their forefathers. 

It is not surprising that symp- 
toms of the Judenhetz, should al- 
ready have shown themselves in 
Syria, both among the people and 
with the official class. The Jew is 
often beaten in the streets by the 
Moslem peasant whom he has de- 
frauded, and the increase of Jewish 
influence is regarded with distrust 
and dislike by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The Sultan has shown too 
much worldly wisdom to break 
openly with so influential and use- 
ful a race, from whom, though at 
usurious rates of interest, it is still 
possible to borrow money. He has 
opened his arms to the refugees 
from Russia and Germany ; but at 
the same time, he has given them 
leave to settle in any part of his 
dominions, with the exception of 
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Palestine. It may be that his suspi- 
cions have been aroused by schemes 
for Jewish colonisation, which he 
may regard as having a_ political 
rather than a philanthropic motive ; 
or it may be that the rapid acqui- 
sition of property by Jewish capi- 
talists in some parts of Syria, has 
given rise to the fear that this 
important province may become 
shortly a Jewish principality. But 
whatsoever be the reason, the fact 
remains that the Jews have been 
refused further permission to im- 
migrate into the Holy Land, and 
that the Jewish paper currency 
has been forcibly called in by the 
Government, who have obliged the 
Jews to redeem their notes at a 
moderate discount. 

Two distinct questions exist con- 
cerning Syria, as well as concerning 
other provinces of the Turkish em- 
pire. The first is simply, what is , 
most wanted for the happiness and 
prosperity of the country itself? the 
second is, what part must the pro- 
vince play in the general Eastern 
question, from a military or political 
point of view? As regards the 
country itself, all that is wanted is 
a control similar to that which has 
been so successful in Lebanon. The 
right to watch the execution of jus- 
tice, to be consulted in the election 
of the WAly and of his immediate 
inferiors, should be vested in the 
representatives of the Governments 
most immediately interested in 
the preservation of Syrian inde- 
pendence. 

To establish a Christian Govern- 
ment would not only be unfair, on 
account of the large preponderance 
of the sturdy Moslem population, 
but would be most undesirable, 
because of the endless intrigues 
which would result. It would be 
to place Syria under the influence 
of Russia, and to aid, instead of 
opposing, that advance on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
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which all military authorities are 
convinced that Russia is already 
meditating. The system of control 
which Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet 
were anxious to establish in the 
Sultan’s dominions, was not only 
well considered and well fitted to 
the wants of the country, but has 
been historically proved to be suc- 
cessful in the Crusading Courts, now 
forgotten by all but the archeolo- 
gist, through which the Moslems of 
yria and Asia Minor were wisely 
governed, and remained contentedly 
submissive to the kings of Jerusa- 
lem and the princes of Antioch. 
Under such control, governed 
according to Moslem law, with 
Christian sects tolerated fairly, but 
not unfairly protected; with Jew- 
ish enterprise encouraged, but not 
allowed to tyrannise over the peas- 
antry; with European capital pour- 
ing into the country, secure of a fair 
and handsome interest; with roads, 
railways, lines of telegraph, aque- 
ducts, and reservoirs spreading over 
the country,—Syria would soon be- 
come one of the richest and most 
remunerative provinces of Asia, 
Such we may hope she is still des- 
tined to prove, though not perhaps 
under Turkish rule. Her hills may 
become covered with vines, her 
plains with corn, her gardens with 
figs, olives, mulberries, and every 
species of fruit and vegetable—an 
agricultural prosperity not inferior 
to that of the best times of Jewish 
independence. There is no curse 
on her soil but the curse of man— 
the tyranny which crushes hope 
and life out of her peasantry. Re- 
move this tyranny by either an 
autonomy or a transfer of the seat 
of government from Constantino- 
ple to Cairo, and the Syrian ques- 
tion would soon settle itself with- 
out the necessity of bloodshed. 
Russian intrigue would receive a 
severe check on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and an industrious 


and docile people would be made 


happy. ' 

his view of the case is, however, 
strictly provincial, and the fate of 
Syria is bound up in larger ques- 
tions of general policy. The Turk, 
it must be repeated, has a special 
reason for clinging to Syria, and 
can neither be bought out nor per- 
suaded to relax his hold. The key 
to the question is to be sought in 
the Mosque at Jerusalem; and un- 
til an Arab Khalifate becomes an 
established fact, Palestine will prob- 
ably not shake off Turkish rule, 
unless it should be seized like Tunis 
by France, or absorbed in the on- 
ward march of Russia. 

Nor can it be desired by moderate 
men that any disruption of Turkish 
rule in Syria or other Asiatic pro- 
vinces should as yet occur. It is 
true that the Turks are cruel, cor- 
rupt, and unprogressive, but they 
are nevertheless strong. The races 
they rule are as cruel, and almost 
as corrupt and unprogressive as 
their rulers, but they are weaker, 
and have long been unaccustomed 
to liberty. 

Were Turkey to lose yf now, 
the scenes of misery and bloodshed 
which would ensue are frightful to 
contemplate. The Moslem would 
avenge himself on the Jew, the 
Druse on the Moslem or Maronite. 
The Greek would fight the Latin, 
the Arab robber from the east would 
swoop down on the rich convents 
which fill the land. Among all 
these fierce but cowardly races the 
Turk acts as policeman. He keeps 
the peace, perhaps, in a rougher 
manner than Englishmen approve; 
he prevents progress and prosperity, 
and regards European enterprise 
with a not unnatural dislike and 
suspicion; but at all events he pre- 
vents bloodshed among his subjects. 
7 Pray for the established Govern- 
ment,” said Rabbi Hanina; “ for 
without it men would eat one 
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another.” The saying is not less 
true in the Syria of our own times, 
than it was in the days when the 
strong hand of Rome kept the 
peace between Jew and Samaritan, 
Herodian Hellenists, and zealots of 
Galilee. 

The question of finding an effi- 
cient substitute for Turkish rule 
must be settled, in Asia as in 
Europe, before it becomes really 
desirable for,that rule to be broken. 
None who have watched  with- 
out prejudice the course of events 
during the last few years can 
help admiring the courage and 
ability with which the Turks have 
fought a losing game. The picture 
of a dissolute Sultan surrounded 
by bribe-taking officials, is well 
known by those who have visit- 
ed Constantinople to be a fiction. 
Even the all-powerful bakshish 
fails to insure success when the 
Sultan sees reason for suspicion; 
and his immediate surrounding is 
composed quite as much of devout 
Moslems as of scheming intriguers. 
The astuteness of the politicians 
who have saved so much, and given 
so little to their enemies; who have 
perceived the true strength of their 
position in the faith of Islam; 
who have known when to concede, 
and when to prepare for resistance, 
—is a direct answer to those who 
represent the Turk as stupid and ob- 
stinate. They have temporized and 
treated, not so much through in- 
capacity for action, as because it 
was the best policy that could 
under the circumstances be pursued, 
and because their enemies were 
thereby wearied into concessions 
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which could hardly have been ex- 
pected. They have, notwithstand- 
ing, kept their word at least as faith- 
fully as some more civilized nations, 
and have shown signs of military 
power which prevents any loss 
of dignity attending their sur- 
render. , 

Nevertheless the policy pursued 
by the Sultan is not doomed to 
succeed. Pan-Islamism must fail 
through its intrinsic weakness, and 
because the Prophet himself has 
said that while two of the Kore- 
ish tribe shall remain, one 6f them 
must be Khalif and the other his 
follower. The Sultan is a usurper 
of the Arab religious primacy, and 
the fact is well known in Islam. 
Yet he is, de facto, the first man 
in the Mohammedan world; and 
the fall of his European empire 
would send an electric shock 
through the whole of Islam. But 
Britain least of all is the Power 
that should seek to precipitate the 
fall of the Porte. Not only by 
treaty obligations, but by self-in- 
terest, which is the stronger force 
of the two, is she bound to aid the 
Sultan in maintaining his position, 
and to countenance his efforts for 
the consolidation of his power. - 
Unsatisfactory as the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment undoubtedly is, its in- 
tegrity still constitutes our best as- 
surance for the peace of Eastern 
Europe; and it is the interest of 
all the Western Powers to preserve 
the Porte from outward attacks, 
and stimulate it to remedy internal 
grievances, until the progress of 
events have clearly indicated a safe 
and natural successor. 
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THE EARL AND THE DOCTOR ; OR, THE CHAIR AND THE SIEGE. 
A Fytte of University Reform. 


“ My lord, I think we safely may predict— 

You saw, of course, our leaders in the Pict 7— 

That academic Scotland now will gain 

A signal record of your well-earned reign. 

Our game is won. J raised—we ride—the storm, 

And Revolution shall prevent Reform. 

Research—Research alone—shall be our text :* 

Let us be Germans first and Scotsmen next. 

What if we close the academic door 

On Highland crofters of Macattum Mors ?t+ 

What if the experts smile, the poor repine ? 

’T will serve your turn—and yours, my lord, is mine. 

Deaf to my vows, let Glasgow taste my steel ; 

On prostrate Ramsay I will plant my heel ; 

And Jess, and Jack, must now that course fulfil 

Which in one doom united Jack with Jit.” 
While thus the Doctor speaks, the Earl is mute; 

He strokes his knee, and closely scans his boot. 

The claret passes; kindling with his plan, 

The Prophet seems to rise above the man; 

O’er his flushed cheek a sacred rapture plays, 

And twice the future swims before his gaze. 

E’en thus, ’tis rumoured, in that secret bower 

Where Bracxie’s banquets charm the midnight hour; 

Where Grecian garbs embellish Grecian lore, 

And guests hear all that Piao said, or more,— 

The Doctor holds the Hierophantic seat, 

Fair with a wreath, and mystic in a sheet. 

Like Pythoness amid the rising fumes, 

In strain oracular the seer resumes :— 





* «« Now it seems to me that the University should undertake the work of stimulat- 
ing and superintending original research, and no other work, and that the rest of the 
boy’s education should be done in the school.”—Evidence given by Dr. James 
Donaldson before the Royal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Univer- 
sities of Scotland.—Report, vol. ii. p. 753 (1878). : 

+ ‘They [the crofters] look to the parish schools to give them the foundation of 
their education, and they look to the ancient Universities of Scotland to finish that 
education. . . . I protestagainst any scheme which shall lower the standard of 
our parochial education—which shall prevent the children of those poor men from 
having close to their own doors in every district, in every parish in the Highlands, 
a school at which they can get a really superior education which will bring them to 
the doors of the class-rooms in the Universities of the country. . . . Ideprecate 
any plan which would interfere with the access of the poorer classes to education 
of this kind.”—The Duke of Argyll at Edinburgh, Feb. 17, 1882. 
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“No worthy College is for him decreed 
Who cares what és, or recks of vulgar need. 
Not in that mundane sphere my rule I find, 
But in the Structure of the Human Mind. 
At first the little stranger from the skies 
Exerts alone perceptive faculties : 
But, ere eleven summers roll away, 
Receptive Intellect, we greet thy ray ! 
Our boy can learn.* And where shall wisdom find 
The meetest culture for his opening mind ? 
At the Academy? At Fettes? No: 
Let fops, let apes of England, thither go.+ 
My lord, though I am Rector—you are just; 
You know me,—I can speak with perfect trust : 
Our High School, if that boy is blest by fate, 
Will claim him early, and release him late. 
Through seven full years (but eight are better still) 
From mental goose-step he shall rise to drill : 
Unstained by fancy, undisturbed by thought, 
Accumulation { only must be sought : 
Then, at eighteen, the last, the noblest stage § 
Arrives; behold him of creative age! 
These steps are fixed as posts mark statute miles : 
The Child perceives; Youth crams; the Man compiles! 
Consider Nature’s universal scheme : 
Omit our High School ; what remains ? a dream ! 





* « Perhaps my suggestion may be too radical in connection with the matter, 
but it seems to me that our University and school education ought to be based 
on what we call the laws of human development; and in regard to that you find 
this, that at the early stage the receptive faculties are strongest—that is, up to 
eighteen orso. . . . Ifwe look at the process of development in the average 
man of considerable capacity, we shall find that from his birth to about eleven 
he is not capable of much more than observation, and the powers of observation 
should then be specially cultivated. From eleven to ee or nineteen he has 
the special faculty of imitation and appropriation. He devours books, he gathers 
in stores of knowledge, he reproduces what others have produced. He can lay 
up a vast mass of material for original induction.”—Dr. Donaldson, in Report 
(1878), 7.c., and in Contemporary Review, Jan. 1882, p. 146. 

+ ‘In this city there was once but one school of higher education, the High 
School. . . . All met within its walls, rich and poor, and out of it came 
most of the great men of last century and the beginning of this, that Edinburgh 
produced. Buta change took place. A more fashionable school, and a school 
with higher culture than a Scotch school could give, was desired and the Academy 
was formed. And then a still more fashionable, and a still more English school 
was desired, and Fettes College came into existence.” —Jbid, p. 158. 

t “A boy accumulates and accumulates, and is amenable to strict discipline 
during that time—and then after he has thoroughly furnished himself with the 
oe of acquiring knowledge for himself, he begins original research.”—Repoft, 
vol. ii. p. 753. 

§ “Then comes the last and noblest stage, the stage of creative activity.” — 
Contemporary Review, p. 146. 
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Now at one bound he gains the power to think; 
His pent-up stores roll forth on floods of ink; 
A problem yields with each returning sun, 
And each semester sees a tome begun ; * 
Beneath his massive touch, no grace, no joy 
Pollutes grave lore with frivolous alloy ; 
Letters and Science, Art, the poet’s flight, 
Are purged of all that fools call life or light ; 
Taught by his own procedure, he divines 
That all men’s wealth is dug from German mines, 
And toils to track, with eager diligence, 
Each stolen phrase, each jot of borrowed sense, 
Testing home authors by this simple note,— 
Our rascals plunder, and our righteous quote. 
Each week he makes some vain pretension less, 
Or prunes a reputation in the press ; 
Yet, generously careless of his own, 
Unlike great surgeons, he remains unknown, 
Nor scorns, a modest guest, to share a meal 
With the last patient of his lofty zeal. 
But, while he loves the shade, and shrinks from praise, 
For public good he bears the public gaze; 
Endures to push, is martyred to display, 
And softly forces his unselfish way. 
Such is the noble being,—now too rare,— 
Who soon will flourish by our fostering care ; 
Such my ideal—reach it if you can :— 
Thus I conceive the Scholar and the Man! + 

“ But this great vision soars beyond our reach, 
While yet a Scottish College deigns to teach. 

* ‘He can now deal in an independent manner with the materials which he 
has accumulated. He thinks over the problems which his previous accumulations 
have Tee gory to him and works with fresh insight.”—‘ Contemp, Rev.,’ p. 146. 

+ Report of Royal Commission (1878), vol. ii. question 6077. Lord Monereiff. 
—‘*But how are you to bring the schools up to the necessary mark?” Dr. 
Donaldson.—‘‘ If the Universities went up, the schools would come up after 
them.” Lord Moncreif’.—‘‘ But if the Universities went down, what would be 
the result in the meantime for want of students?” Dr. Donaldson.—‘‘ Well, that 
is the difficulty which arises. I acknowledge that there are practical! difficulties 
to be encountered, especially in connection with the salaries of the professors; I 
can easily see that there is a great difficulty there; but still there is my ideal, and 
not only my ideal, but what seems to be necessary in connection with the constitution 
of the mind.” Lord Moncreiff.—‘‘ Yes, if the only object were to make the most 
perfect scholar, I do not doubt but that idea would do quite well; but there are 
many other things to be considered, are there not?” Dr. Donaldson.—‘‘ Yes; 
but I look not only at what might be the most perfect scholar, but also the most 
perfect man.” Lord Moncreif’.—‘‘ But must not that be in relation to the exist 
ing social conditions?” Dr. Donaldson.—‘* Yes; but I am talking of the pro- 
posal irrespective of these conditions.” 
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Those owls must stoop no longer from their perch : 
Theirs is one taskk—To Supervise Reszarcu.* 
’Tis not my fault if still their classes grow ; 

Oft in the press I deal my well-meant blow, 
Expose their books, prepare their just decline, 
And hint more charges than I could well sign : 
In vain :—like trees that sprout beneath the axe, 
The more I slash, the more their numbers wax. 
My lord, you know that in this humble breast 
Spite, Envy, Malice ne’er could be a guest : 

But when I see the wicked thus prevail,— 
When such fair breezes fan the pirate’s sail,— 
When I survey their multitude, their pride, 
Their crass conceit, their fortune’s rising tide, 
Their incomes—oh, my lord, I never swear,, 

Or hardly ever—but ’tis much to bear! 

Thus handicapped—against such odds ” 


But here 
Those household words awoke the dozing peer. 
“‘ My precious counsellor,” exclaimed the Earl, 


I was a pig,—your eloquence, a pearl. 

Your Theory of the Mind (I heard that part) 

Does equal honour to your brain and heart. 

Yet think. You are a dominie to-day ; 

So was Macseru—a thane, I mean to say. 

Think how Macsetn, before his rise in life, 

Might have perplexed his admirable wife, 

If in the Pict he had denounced as banes 

All things that squared not with the views of thanes! 
Forbear, my friend, while stil! you wield the tawse, 
To place strict limits on our Mental Laws. 

The true test of a philosophic head 

Is to discern the butter on our bread. 

Take me: the naked fact of what I am 

Is more instructive than eight years of cram. 

The Chair of Latin in the Granite Town 

Is vacant, and the patron is the Crown. 

I am the Crown. Now, will you have the Chair? 
The income—like our Pict, you know—is fair. 
Some good men may be standing from the South: 
What harm! Our Pict will praise, and stop their mouth. 


*“ The work of stimulating and superintending original research, and no 
other work.”—See note above, p. 522 
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You wrote an epoch-makieg work, we’ll say,— 
Your book upon . . . about . . . the Fathers, eh ? 
Like a rich man whose morals are askew, 
Tis sometimes mentioned, bat is cut by few. 
Go, then, to Aberdeen in Heaven’s name— 
And in—the Pict’s—support us all the same.” 

Before the blushing Doctor could reply, 
A servant’s entrance checks the colloquy. 
“ My lord, below there waits a gentleman— 
He bid me say, he is a publican.” 
“ Ah, Doctor,” sighed the noble, “this is power. 
A Licensed Victualler at such an hour !|— 
Did he explain his business ?”—‘ No, my lord : 
He only said he wished a private word.” 
“ Perhaps,’? the Doctor said, “ the term was missed ; 
Is it a publican? Or publicist ?” 
“ As usual,” laughed the Earl, “ your hint is right. 
Our Pict has sent for leading and for light.”— 
Then, turning to the footman ;—“ Lyox, say, 
I’ve nothing for the gentleman to-day. 
A headache has obliged me to retire,— 
And bring him supper—say it’s my desire.” - 

Now of the press they spoke—how dext’rous men 
Court not, yet coax, the wizards of the pen ; 
How, by an editor’s Olympian “ wz,” 
The Fourth Estate can scare the other three : 
But, while at ease from point to point they glance, 
Behold the footman’s troubled countenance. 
“Y’ please, my lord, the gentleman below 
Has had his supper, but declines to go ; 
Which he’s most strange, my lord, and says he’ll hear 
Something hexplicit as respecks the cheer, 
Or else he won’t go home till morning.” 

“ How? 

The cheer? Moresupper? Or what wants he now?” 
“My lord,” the Doctor said, “ean . . . could he mean 
The . .. my .. . your patronage at Aberdeen!” 
“ Wuar?” said the Earl, “trae Cuair ?—By Pure Research, 
This is presumption that deserves the birch !— 
That will do, Lyon.—Doctor, we must act. 
The press is urgent: ’tis a case for tact. 
We must announce our news without delay, 
Or else farewell repose by night or day. 
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Just write a paragraph, and make it strong: 
Bring in your Fathers—only don’t be long.” 

Swiftly and smoothly ran the Doctor’s quill. 

“ Now,” said the Earl, “ just read it, if you will.” 
The Doctor reads: “Her Masesty the Queen 
Has pleased to fill the Chair at Aberdeen 
With one whose labours, destined to endure, 
So well have served Patristic literature ; 

And every Scottish heart must feel a thrill, 
That native genius, not imported skill, 

Has scored a triumph, honourably won, 

In this success of Caledonia’s son.” 

“Good, Doctor!” said the Earl: “’tis just the thing, 
The Pict shall have it straightway. Would you ring/— 
But hark! what sounds?” 

The door flew wide—a groom 
Stood trembling on the threshold of the room. 
“My lord, my lord, a muckle crood o’ men 
Is marching on the castle; weel we ken 
They mean nae gude: but gang ye to the tower; 
The moon’s braw licht will let ye ken their power: 
They come like Hieland waters in a spate; 
Gang up, gang up, or a’ is done ower late.” 

The Earl, the Doctor, bounding up the stair, 

Ascend the turret, gain the moonlit air. 

As when to battle arméd legions move 

With those proud strains which Scotland’s warriors love, 
Such measured tramp, such pibroch melody 

Came to those awe-struck sentinels on high. 

The Earl grew pale, the Doctor’s roses fled; 

Nearer and nearer swell the sounds of dread; 

And now, through spaces where the moonbeams play, 
Looms up the vanguard of a stern array. 

Rank behind rank, spears bristling after spears, 

In serried strength a mighty host appears: 

As several limbs obey a single soul, 

One mind directs, one impulse moves the whole. 
Onward they sweep; the Dorian pipes are still ; 

The leader’s mandate echoes clear and shrill. 

They halt; a moment, and their captain’s sign 
Wakens .a voice in every marshalled line; d 

As from one throat, sonorous, jubilant 

Beneath the moon rang out that solemn chant: 
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E’en thus of old, ere Greek with Mede should close, 
To Delphi’s lord the choral pzan rose. 

“O counsellor! O Doctor!” said the peer, 

“Who are yon warriors? Wherefore are they here?” 
(His teeth were chattering, for the air was keen :) 
Mark their firm front, their dauntless discipline! 
Note how in mid-career, at one behest, 

Thousands are spell-bound into iron rest! 

See how the whole is ruled through every grade 
In scale that mounts from section to brigade ; 
How office links, with nice dependencies, 

Its chain of adamant in just degrees ; 

How captains, colonels, marshals of the field 

In place command, in turn obedience yield, 

While, dominant o’er all, yon stalwart form 
Controls the word that frees or binds the storm! 
Hear you the martial anthem which they raise? 
Methinks I heard such strains in other days: 

Was it beside the Isis? Every tone 

Sounds clear, and yet the language seems unknown. 
O Doctor—tell me—what the tongue they speak?” 

“ My lord,” the trembling Doctor answered, “ Greek. 

Like Spartans at their games before the fight, 
Yon warriors conjugate the verb ‘to smite.’— 
Tis Turro.—Oh, my lord, we need stout hearts. 

Yon host is Glasgow’s Faculty of Arts!” 

“Fate!” shrieked the livid Earl, “we are thy toys! 
This is what Tuttocn called—‘a mos or Boys !’— 
Lose not one instant.—Don your wreath, your sheet, 
As when in Bracxix’s halls you sit at meat: 

Take a white flag, and on the rampart go— 
Speak with yon giant leader of the foe; 

Say you’re my own domestic priest of Mars, 

And gain us time by asking them to parse. 
Meanwhile the lightning’s wings shall bear my call 
For speedy help to Scotland’s capital : 

The Extra-mural Teachers in a mass 

Shall bring us aid, with Biacxin’s Private Class. 
Never will I surrender till you fall :— 

Assume your robe—away, and mount the wall!” 

He spake, and hurried from the tower, to send 
For each ally whom prayer or threat could bend. 
But soon, ’mid busy cares and surging fears, 

Fresh from the wall, his envoy reappears. * 
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Small comfort glimmered in that Doctor's eye ; 
His sheet hung limp—his wreath was all awry. 
“My lord,” the Doctor said, “our case looks black; 
Yon leaguering host have others at their back. 
Glasgow has done what Glasgow ‘first designed, 
And tests, at Entrance, each aspiring mind. 
Yon thousands passed; but thousands more were ploughed ; 
These, too, approach us in a threat’ning cloud. 
Far off I know the banner of their pride ;— 
’Tis the Fifth Standard * under which they ride! 
My lord, I failed. That giant chief was stern. 
I strove to give our talk a friendly turn— 
Spoke of Subjunctives, touches on verbs in m1: 
He frowned, and froze my blood with this reply,— 
‘Chaplain, we come to claim a traitor’s head!’ 
My lord,—has Doctor TuLLoon gone to bed?” 
“ Ha!” cried the Earl—“ as ever, kind -_ wise.— 
Go, Lyorn—bid the Principal arise ; 
Conduct him to the cellar’s deepest bin ; 
Provide a loaf, a corkscrew ; lock him in; 
And charge him in no case to sing or crow, 
Lest his rash voice should guide the searching foe. 
Nought on this earth would give me sharper pain 
Than to desert a Principal for gain.— 
Hark !—heard you those dread shouts around the walls !— 
But see! a post !—our safety stands or falls.” 
Breathless and pale, a groom the answer brings, 
Flashed from Edina on the lightning’s wings :— 
The Extra-mural Teachers state with grief 
That on their part you must not hope relief. 
No leisure theirs to man your leaguered wall : 
Theirs is the Siege of Troy, the War of Gaul. 
By academic rivals sorely prest, 
They find scant time to eat, and none to rest. 
They must not underbid; within their reach 
One shift remains—they still can overteach. 
Since quantity, not quality, must pay, 
To midnight hour they drudge from dawn of day: 
Whose pupil shall attain the highest score ? 
Tom’s marks were ninety; D1cx’s were ninety-four ; 
And all Mid-Lothian has it in renown 
That Dick was taught by Jonzs, and Tom by Brows. 





* “ Boys have gone direct from the Fifth Standard to Glasgow University.”— 
Dr. Donaldson, in Contemporary Review, Jan. 1882. 
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Brown, in the Pict, reveals his view of Jonzs, 
While Brown’s displays from Rosinson draw groans. 
And, as in hundred-gated Thebes of old 
Through every gate two hundred chariots rolled 
So, when a longing fires parental hearts 

To crown their sons with Mastery of Arts, 

A hundred roads of sturdy open lie, 

And on each road two hundred coaches vie. 

To Biackir’s Private Class you look for aid ? 
There’s none this year; and he’s at Inversnaid. 
To-morrow he will speak at Scuir of Eigg 

On ‘ Negro Minstrelsy and Dr. Brae.’ 

My lord, we breathe not comfort that beguiles ; 
Be firm, and read Self-Help by Dr. Smizzs.” 

“ Unfeeling dastards !” hissed the Earl, and tore 

Those heartless words in snow upon the floor. 

“ Say, Doctor, say—does any hope remain ?” 

“ My lord,” the Doctor feebly murmured,—“ nane. 
Speak with our giant foe. I’ve had enough. 

And save us—if you please. You’ll find him tough.” 

Brief was the parley. One who fared that night 
O’er the lone mountains, in the moon’s pale light, 
Glanced towards the Earl’s grim stronghold; there he sees 
The wonted ensign waving in the breeze ; 

Again he looks, and, looking, rubs his eyes— 
O’er those proud towers no more the ensign flies ! 
And at that moment on his list’ning ear, 

Borne by the night-wind, comes a far-off cheer, 
As when some leaguering host’s triumphant yell 
Greets the flag struck on conquered citadel. 

What terms the victor gave, the vanquished bore, 
Let not profane inquisitors explore. 

But who had witched our Pict of other days? 
Henceforth one theme enthralled it—Glasgow’s praise. 
Each morn Auld Reekie watched, with fresh surprise, 
Mysterious incense to St. Mungo rise ; 

Was a new volume lauded with a will? 

No need to ask—it came from Gilmore-hill. 
Where moral graces named, or shining parts? 
Their name recalled a Western School of Arts. 
Was public worth in question,—tireless zeal, 
Selfless devotion to the country’s weal ? 

Of these the Pict could shape no lovelier dream 
Than as they flourished by the Kelvin’s stream. 
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INCUMBENT as it is at all times 
upon the various divisions of the 
Christian Church to illustrate in 
their public policy the higher pre- 
cepts of their Master’s teaching, 
there are special occasions when 
the distinctive characteristics of 
Christianity ought to be put pro- 
minently forward, when all minor 
sources of division ought to be sunk 
in the presence of hostile and ag- 
gressive principles, and when all 
sects and shades of Christian opinion 
ought to unite together against in- 
fluences which threaten the subver- 
sion of their common faith. Such 
an occasion, it must be admitted, 
is the present, when not only is the 
subtlest scepticism leavening our 
culture and literature, when religion 
has been in a great measure divorced 
from our national education, and 
when it is even proposed that the 
State itself shall throw aside its 
traditional Christian character and 
leave the existence of an all-ruling 
Deity a question for each member 
of the Legislature to settle for him- 
self by the light of his own wisdom 
or ignorance. We see on the one 
hand a Ministry with a powerful 
following halting between its desire 
to divest the British Parliament of 
its Christian character and to re- 


cognise the reasonableness of the | 


atheist’s position, and its dread of 
the unpopularity which might result 
to it from such a measure; and on 
the other, a party, which unfortun- 
ately appears to be a minority, en- 
deavouring to insure that the bare 
admission of God’s existence shall be 
requited of every one who becomes 
a member of the Legislature. While 
such vital questions are actually at 
stake, the duty of the Christian 
Church must be very plain. All 
sectarian differences, bitternesses, 


SCOTCH LIBERATIONISTS. 


and jealousies, are surely of small 
moment when the general principles 
of Christianity itself are on their 
trial; and any religious body who, 
amid the distractions of the time, 
would seek to press its own private 
advantages at the expense of the 
interests of our common religion, 
must assume a responsibility which 
can scarcely involve less than a be- 
trayal of the Christian faith. As 
scepticism continues to gain ground, 
and assaults upon the public posi- 
tion of the Christian religion in- 
crease in frequency and in bitterness, 
the gain to the various Churches from 
the union between Christianity and 
the State is more and more brought 
home to all denominations. When 
the issue is between Christianity 
and Secularism, there are few re- 
ligious denominations which would 
hesitate in preferring a variety of 
the former, even though they could 
not absolutely subscribe to its for- 
mulas in all their details. When Par- 
liament is wavering as to whether 
the negations of atheism. should 
not receive the same recognition as 
the faith of the Christian, all the 
internal differences of our Churches, 
however much they may deserve 
serious consideration among Chris- 
tians themselves, ought to be put 
carefully in the background, while 
a united and unbroken front should 
be presented to all who would in 
any way seek to sap or overthrow 
the estimation in which Religion is 
held among us. Whatever consci- 
entious objections the Dissenting 
bodies in England and Scotland 
may feel towards the Established 
Churches, they must at least, at the 
present moment, be conscious that 
these form the great barriers against 
secularism becoming the dominant 
principle in the State; and that 
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their own future interests are di- 
rectly connected with the mainten- 
ance of religion as an integral part 
of the British constitution. 

It is at such a juncture—we say 
it with shame—that an influential 
body which has hitherto held a de- 
servedly high place among Dissent- 
ing Churches, has thought fit to 
declare war against the union of 
Church and State, and to set on 
foot an agitation characterised by a 
bitterness and malevolence which 
never could have been drawn from 
the doctrines of Christianity. The 
Free Church of Scotland in its Gen- 
eral Assembly has expressed by a 
considerable majority its disappro- 
bation of the relations between the 
State and the Established Presby- 
terian Church. So far it was doubt- 
less within its province, although 
the neutral attitude assumed by 
some of its most respected mem- 
bers, and the direct opposition man- 
ifested by a strong and influen- 
tial minority, testified to the fact 
that it was not without misgivings 
that the Free Church assumed an 
attitude of hostile sectarianism. 
Protesting, however, as a Church, 
against the exceptional position oc- 
eupied by another body, is quite a 
different step from the initiation 
of a public agitation for severing 
the connection between religion 
and the State, and from making 
common cause with the atheists, 
secularists, and sceptics of ll 
shades of unbelief, who aim at 
the overthrow of the Established 
Charches as the first step towards 
destroying the Christian character 
of the nation. Yet this is the 
course on which the Free Church, 
under Dr. Rainy’s leadership, has 
embarked,—a course which he can 
only pursue by dragging his denom- 
ination through the dirt, and which, 
wherever it may terminate, must 
mark its progress by envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. 


The Scotch Liberationists do not 
as yet profess to be an influential 
party. They honestly admit that 
Scotland has yet to be aroused up- 
on the subject; and the attitude 
which Dr. Rainy, and his colleague 
Dr. Cairns, the leader of the United 
Presbyterians, take up, is rafher that 
of preachers of a gospel of Libera- 
tion, than the position of heads of a 
party who are firmly convinced that 
the justice and expediency of their 
demands must make themselves 
felt. They are at present con- 
siderably removed from this latter 
position. They will have no eas 
task in uniting the Scotch Dissent- 
ers against a Church that has struck 


its roots so deeply and firmly into’ 


the national life of the country. 
So far as results are concerned, we 
might confidently leave them to 
recoil on the heads of the agitators 
themselves. The specious form of 
principle which has been given to 
the movement, and the liberal and 
high-sounding sentiments which 
thinly veil sectarian rancour to the 
Establishment, must, however, be 
laid bare; and when this has been 
done, the unprejudiced mind will 
have little difficulty in satisfying 
itself that the Liberationist move- 
ment in Scotland stands upon no 
more firm a basis than that of 
political intrigue and personal self- 
seeking. 

No fact stands forth more clearly 
in Scottish ecclesiastical history 
than that the Voluntary principle 
is an innovation upon Presbyterian 
ideas of religious polity—an inno- 
vation, too, of a very recent date. 
It was an essential tenet of Knox, 
Melville, and all the Presbyterian 
Reformers, that Church and State 
should be connegted by an indis- 
soluble tie; that the conduct of the 
latter should be leavened by the 
principles of the former ; and that 
provision should be made for the 
worship of God and the preaching 
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of the Gospel. Holding high views 
of the dignity of their ministry, 
and of the necessity for plain and 
fearless speaking, the early fathers 
of the Scotch Church would have 
felt their calling degraded had their 
sustenance been made dependent 
upon their efforts to conciliate the 
goodwill of their flocks, The As- 
sembly of Reformers in 1581, in 
ratifying the ‘Heads and Con- 
clusions of the Policie of the Kirk,” 
leaves us in no doubt as to what the 
feelings of the earlier Presbyterians 
were upon this point. Their claims 
to the “ Patrimonie of the Kirk” are 
explicitly stated and defined as com- 
prehending— 

‘‘ First, all thifigs gevin, or to be 
gevin, to the Kirk and Service of 
God; as lands, bigings, possessiouns, 
annual rents, & all sic lyk, where- 
with the Kirk is dotted ather be do- 
nation, fundation, or mortification, 
or anie uther lawful tytles, be kings, 
princes, or anie inferiour persones 
given to God & his Kirk, with the 
continual oblationes of the faithfull. 
We comprehend also all sic things, 
as be Lawes, Custome, or use of 
Countreyes, has bein applyed to the 
use and utilitie of the Kirk; of the 
quhilk sort are the Teinds, small 
and grait, Manses, Gleibs, & sic lyk; 
quhilk by comoun & municipall lawes 
and universall custom, ar possessed 
be the Kirk. To tak away onie thing 
of this Patrimonie be unlawfull 
means, & to convert it to the parti- 
cular & profean use of anie man, we 
hald it a detestable sacrilege before 
God.” 


It is well known that the early 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
did not confine its claims to sup- 
port from the State, but insisted 
on being recognised as a factor 
in the constitution, equal, if not 
superior, to the .civil authority. 
The Presbyterian ideal was that 
of the old theocratic government of 
Israel, which all the fathers of the 
Scotch Reformation kept steadily 
in view. The first secessions were 
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undoubtedly due, not to any ob- 
jections to the union of Church 
and State, but to the fact that the 
State would not yield itself to the 
peculiar views of the dissidents. 
The Cameronians, who were the 
earliest of those bodies of Dis- 
senters which have in recent times 
been grouped together under the 
name of United Presbyterians, kept 
aloof from the Established Church, 
not because they differed from its 
doctrines, but because they denied 
the lawfulness of any civil author- 
ity that had not taken the Solemn 
League and Covenant as a qualifi- 
cation. The earlier Presbyterian 
Dissenters undoubtedly spurned at 
the idea of divorcing Church from 
State, and maintained the union in 
principle, though they could not 
adhere to it in practice. Their 
aims and hopes always turned 
to the reformation of the State 
Church, and the restoration of what 
they regarded as true Presbyterian 
and Covenanted principles to their 
proper place in the Established 
religion. Until within a compara- 
tively recent period, they regarded 
the Voluntary system as an un- 
avoidable accident of their posi- 
tion, and would have treated as 
gross heresy the assertion that it 
was the most fitting means for sus- 
taining religion. It is important 
to bear in mind the views which 
the founders of the Presbyterian 
system took of this subject, as both 
of the principal bodies which are 
agitating for disestablishment claim 
each of them to be the only and 
true representative of the historical 
Presbyterianism of the sixteenth 
century. 

For a long time after the Eng- 
lish Liberationists had commenced 
their campaign against Church 
Establishments, their efforts failed 
to elicit any show of sympathy from 
the Scotch Dissenters. No doubt 
the fact that the Church of Eng- 
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land was the main object of assault 
gratified those who were the sworn 
enemies of “black Prelacy;” but 
then the parties which were com- 
bining for its demolition were little 
better than, if indeed they were as 
good as, the Prelatists themselves. 
They were mainly sectarians and sec- 
ularists, who banded together with 
Papists and infidels whenever these 
latter could serve their turn—a 
course of action which was odious 
to the pure Presbyterian mind ; 
and so the great mass of Scotch 
Dissenters for long refused to iden- 
tify themselves with the Libera- 
tionist aims, and indeed generally 
threw their political influence into 
the other side of the scale. With all 
their narrowness and stern religious 
uncharitableness, there was a consist- 
ency and high principle in the older 
Scotch Dissenters which command- 
ed involuntary respect from the other 
Churches, but which, unfortunately, 
they have not been able to hand 
down to their living representatives. 
And so they kept the English 
Liberationists at the staff’s end, 
and determined to await the issue 
of their operations, taking care the 
while that the character of Presby- 
terianism did not suffer in their own 
policy. 

In general, the non-Presbyterian 
sects of Scotch Dissenters—the Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and other bodies 
—cordially lent their influence, which 
was not great, to the English Libera- 
tionists, and did all that they could 
to support the cause of disestablish- 
ment except subscribe money to it. 
The national prudence of the Scotch 
character served to wisely temper 
sectarian zeal; and although the 
Liberation Society paraded a show 
of support from Scotland, the local 
subscriptions were but as a drop 
in the bucket compared with the 
money raised among the Radical 
masses of the large towns in Eng- 
land. Agencies were uuletdinnd, 


and Liberationist literature freely 
diffused throughout the country; 
but the tracts wrought little convic- 
tion among the Scotch in general, 
and only opened their eyes to the 
fact that very unscrupulous tactics 
were being employed, upon an os- 
tensible pretext of obtaining justice 
to religion. 

We may date the birth of a 
determined effort in favour of dis- 
establishment among Scotch Dis- 
senters from the time when the 
present Premier disestablished the 
Church of Ireland. The spectacle 
of the humiliation and spoliation 
of a dominant Church presented too 
great a temptation to Dissenters in 
both parts of Britain not to make 
them anxious to see the operation 
repeated in the case of the two 
other religious establishments. The 
United Presbyterians, who had 
been overshadowed by the Free 
Church, and who had least reason 
to extol the Voluntary system, were 
the first to identify themselves 
with the cause of disestablishment. 
The Free Church, sensible that 
Liberationist principles implied a 
departure from historical Presby- 
terianism, for a considerable time 
refused to commit itself to the 
agitation, and gained much respect 
for the unselfishness and dignity of 
the position which it took up with 
regard to that subject. How comes 
it now that it has so completely 
reversed its policy as to take the 
forefront of the disestablishment 
agitation in Scotland, has at once 
discarded its claim to represent the 
Presbyterian Church of the Refor- 
mation, and has placed itself in 
direct opposition to the policy and 
principles of the Fathers from whom 
it boasts that it has drawn its 
Standards? We shall endeavour to 
answer this question. 

The disruption of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land in 1843, and the foundation 
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of the Free Church, turned upon 
the vexed question of Patronage ; 
and so long as Patronage continued 
to bea part of the policy of the Esta- 
blished Church, the Free Church 
had a distinct raison d’éire in the 
eyes of its supporters. For thirty- 
one years the Free Church had 
founded its claim to the regard of 
Presbyterianism on the fact that it 
was a protest against this particular 
‘corruption that had found a place 
in the system of the Established 
Church. It is true that around 


this central point of divergence an, 


individuality of its own had grown 
up sufficient to give the Free 
Church a distinctive character of 
its own; but it would have repu- 
diated the idea that it essentially 
differed either in doctrine or in dis- 
cipline from the primitive standards 
of the Establishment; and to by 
far the greater mass of its members 
the only appreciable advantage it 
offered over the Church of Scot- 
land was its freedom from the blot 
of Patronage. 

The abolition of Patronage ir 
1874 was fraught with serious re- 
sults to the future of the Free 
Church. All at once the only 
sensible barrier between it and the 
Establishment was removed; and 
the Free Church leaders had to 
consider how the change would 
affect their position, They had 
always hitherto held by the theory 
of an Established Church, provid- 
ed that Church could be accom- 
modated to the true Presbyterian 
model. But now that the Legisla- 
ture had remedied the chief cor- 
ruption of which they had hitherto 
complained, they found themselves 
in the serious dilemma of having 
either to abandon their separate 
position, or to assume the weighty 
responsibility of perpetuating un- 
necessary division in Presbyteri- 
anism. The conclusion at which 
they arrived affords a very fair 
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gauge of the degree to which the 
Free Church is influenced by the 
true spirit of Christ’s teaching. 
The self-sacrifice which the Free 
Church exhibited at the Disruption 
has been loudly trumpeted by itself, 
and generously recognized by most 
other Christian bodies ; but it would 
have been an infinitely more glori- 
ous act of self-surrender had the 
Free Church leaders frankly ad- 
mitted that the removal of Patron- 
age no longer rendered it necessary 
that the Presbyterian Church should 
be divided into two camps. Un- 
fortunately they chose to follow a 
more mundane policy. They were 
conscious that their claims to the 
sympathy of even their own con- 
gregations were greatly impaired ; 
that their prospects of extending 
the membership of the Free Church 
were diminished; and that, by the 
abolition of Patronage, Free Church 
principles were to all intents and 
purposes rendered obsolete. They 
were conscious that the enthusiasm 
which had hitherto buoyed up the 
movement was gradually passing 
away with the generation which 
had come under its influence. The 
great leaders of the Disruption had 
given place to men like Dr. Rainy, 
whose abilities command no re- 
cognition outside their own sect. 
What, then, could they count upon 
for enabling them to maintain their 
distinctive position as a sect of 
Presbyterianism? It was necessary 
to take some step; and, in an evil 
hour for its character and Christian 
influence, the Free Church, under the 
leadership of Dr. Rainy, pronounced 
in favour of the Voluntary system, 
and against the union of Church 
and State, 

There can be no doubt that the 
majority of the Free Church 2m- 
barked upon this course in a feelin 
of desperation. It had long s 
aloof from making common cause 
with the essentially secularist pol- 
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icy which characterised the opera- 
tions of the Liberation Society. It 
would not lend its countenance to 
the United Presbyterian agitation, 
and its aversion to endorse the 
Voluntary system was one of the 
principal barriers to the project of 
union that was so long and vainly 
canvassed between the two bodies. 
We are driven to the conclusion 
that either its former position was 
radically wrong, or that under Dr. 
Rainy’s leadership the Free Church 
has utterly thrown aside its former 
principles, and abandoned itself to 
the guidance of no higher motives 
than expediency and the hopes of 
sectarian gain,—a pitiful declension 
for a Church that was once ani- 
mated by the spirits of a Chalmers, 
a Candlish, and a Cunningham. 

The animosity of the other Pres- 
byterian Churches to the Church 
of Scotland was also greatly inten- 
sified by a magnificent bequest, 
amounting to half a million of 
pounds sterling, which fell to the 
latter from the estate of Mr. James 
Baird, a great ironmaster in the 
west. This legacy, and the vigor- 
ous way in which it has been ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the 
Church of Scotland, appears to have 
inflamed the jealousy of Dissenters 
even more than the abolition of 
Patronage. In the United Presby- 
terian “Case for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, by 
the Rev. G. C. Hutton, D.D.,” *a 
tirade of vulgar abuse is poured 
over both donor and donee, al- 
though a private legacy has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the re- 
lations between Church and State. 
It would have probably been too 
much to have expected that either 
the Free Church or the United 
Presbyterians would have professed 
themselves thankful that so large a 


sum had been devoted to the cause of 
their common religion; although, if 
the spirit of the gospel had held any 
sway in their councils, such assur- 
edly is the temper in which they 
would have hailed Mr. Baird’s be- 
quest. But at all events, regard for 
the credit of their sects should have 
made them suppress their natural 
jealousy, and not flaunt the envy 
with which they view the good 
fortune that has befallen another 
branch of the Presbyterian Church. 

We have thus in Scotland two 
religious bodies rivals among them- 
selves, and with a mutual hostility 
to each other little less thinly dis- 
guised than their enmity to the 
Establishment, prosecuting an agi- 
tation against Church and State, 
But even for this common aim the 
Free Church and the United Presby- 
terians cannot coalesce in a system 
of joint action. The Free Church 
apparently prefers to fight for its 
own hand, and to keep its plan 
of action distinct from that of the 
United Presbyterians, who seem 
to have merged themselves in the 
Scottish branch of the Liberation 
Society. We must say a few words 
about this new organization. We 
have stated that the English Liber- 
ationists, until a few years back, 
“wrought” Scotland with very 
small financial results, and natu- 
rally thought the promotion of re- 
ligious discord in their own realm 
had the first claim upon their ener- 
gies. About four years ago, how- 
ever, it was resolved to establish a 
distinct Scottish branch for the 
demolition of the Presbyterian Es- 
tablishment, — although, curiously 
enough, the funds collected in Scot- 


land continue, as before, we believe, © 


to be paid to the credit of the Eng- 
lish organisation. This does not 
look well. Is it possible that the 





* The ‘‘ D.D.” as readers of the ‘‘ Case” will readily understand, was conferred 
by an American college. 
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Southern Liberationists entertain 
“doots” of their Scottish brethren ? 
Or does the good cause in Scotland 
require to be kept afloat by English 

uineas? A glance at the list of 
the Scottish Council enables us to 
perceive that the Free Church is 
not distinctively represented ; while 
Dr. Cairns and Professor Calder- 
wood, who may be regarded as the 
leaders of the United Presbyterian 
Synod, are both there. The chair- 
man, Mr. Dick. Peddie, member for 
Kilmarnock, is a United Presby- 
terian; and it perhaps should be 
mentioned that the formation of 
the Scottish Liberationist Council 
coincided closely in point of time 
with that gentleman’s conception 
of the laudable ambition to serve 
his country in Parliament,—an am- 
bition which various constituencies 
when appealed to did.not see their 
way to gratify. The Scottish Coun- 
cil have readily taken up the un- 
scrupulous and un-Christian tactics 
which have so long been pursued 
by the English Liberationists. One 
of the resolutions (III.), adopted at 
a public meeting in Glasgow on Ist 
November last, records the satisfac- 
tion with which ihe Scottish agita- 
tors view the defiance at which the 
Ritualists in England set the law, 
and expresses the hope that they 
tnay soon be set free to Romanise the 
Church ; * while the clergymen who 
are most active in the disestablish- 
ment contest, Sunday after Sunday 
daily denounce in their pulpits the 
dangerous extent to which Ritual- 
ism is spreading, and forecast the 
serious evils with which it threatens 
the Protestant religion. Let us do 
evil that good to ourselves may 
come, seems to be the motto of the 
Liberationists. Atheism, too, is far 


less objectionable in the eyes of the 
Scottish Council than the spectacle 
of an Established Christian Church. 
Let Popery and Secularism tear Pro- 
testantism asunder,—let the last 
element of Christianity be obliter- 
ated from our national constitution, , 
—rather than that two Churches 
should be maintained comfortably 
upon the national revenues, while 
we are starving upon the crumbs 
which Voluntaryism throws to us, 
sometimes with the reverse of a 
blessing. That the Scotch Liber- 
ationists are actively co-operating 
with the secularists scarcely re- 
quires formal poof. If we turn to 
the last division on the Bradlaugh 
affair, we shall find that Mr. Dick 
Peddie, the chairman of the Scotch 
Liberation Council, and Mr. F. 
Henderson and Dr. J. Webster, two 
of its members, voted for Mr. Mar- 
joribanks’s amendment to facilitate 
the admission of atheists into Par- 
liament. What, we may ask, would 
be the attitude of the Free Church 
or of the United Presbyterians, if 
Mr. Bradlaugh were to come forward 
and qualify himself for admission to 
the eldership by a slap-dash oath or 
affirmation such as he tendered to 
the House of Commons? Appar- 
ently he would not be at a loss for 
sympathetic and congenial com- 
pany in either the United Presby- 
terian Synod or the Free Church 
Assembly. And yet an oath or 
affirmation is not a more solemn 
thing if tendered in a Church court 
than if in the presence of the Legis- 
lature. We thus see that, if the 
policy of the Scotch Liberationists 
is correctly expressed by their rep- 
resentatives in Parliament, it in- 
cludes not only the pulling down 
of the State Churches, but the es- 





*“* That this meeting observes with satisfaction the tendency of events in the 


Church of England to strengthen the conviction in the public mind that that Church 
cannot enjoy the freedom it requires, or rid itself of admitted evils, until it cease to 
beestablished by law, and becomes a self-supporting and self-governing institution, 
—a consummation which it is desirable to hasten by every suitable means.” 
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tablishment of secularism in their 
stead. Apparently our disestab- 
lishing friends are thoroughly con- 
vinced of at least one text of Scrip- 
ture,—‘“ Make ye friends to your- 
selves of the mammon of unright- 
eousness.” 

Two formal “Cases” for dis- 
establishment have been put before 
the public,—the case of the Libera- 
tion Society by “ Dr.” Hutton, and 
that of the Free Church recently 
formulated by Dr. Rainy in a con- 
temporary periodical. The Liber- 
ationist document may be dismissed 
in a few words. The writer simply 
recapitulates the stock arguments 
which the English Liberationists 
have for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury been endeavouring to din into 
the ears of the public, and shows 
an abusive aptitude for the “ sling- 
ing of ink” that quite explains the 
appreciation which the author's tal- 
ents have received from his Trans- 
atlantic admirers. The only dis- 
tinctive feature in “Dr.” Hutton’s 
case is his insistence upon the unity 
of the cause of disestablishment in 
England and Scotland,—a circum- 
stance which certainly ought not to 
be allowed to drop out of sight so 
long as the headquarters of the sus- 
tentation fund for disestablishment 
lie in the former country. 

Dr. Rainy has stated the case of 
the Free Church so succinctly, that 
we shall have little difficulty in 
singling out his essential argu- 
ments and dealing with them in 
detail. He endeavours as much 
as possible to. keep his position 
apart from that of the Liberation- 
ists; but his pleas for disestablish- 
ment are mainly those put forward 
by the other body, adapted to the 
superior claims which he considers 
the Free Chureh to have to public 
recognition. His first proposition 
is, that “ disestablishment in Scot- 
land is a question of practical 
politics.” Here we join issue with 


him, and maintain, that while the 
British Constitution remains on its 
present footing, disestablishment, 
whether in Scotland or in England, 
can be no more a question of prac- 
tical politics than the disintegration 
of Ireland from the British empire, 
The principle at stake, the union 
of Church and State, is the same 
in both kingdoms, Neither of the 
two Churches can be djsestablished 
until this principle is condemned; 
and if they are destined to fall, 
both must fall together. Even if 
Scotland, as Dr. Rainy asserts, be 
ripe for disestablishment, he must 
prove that the same feeling is pre- 
dominant with regard to the Church 
of England before we can look 
upon disestablishment as a ques- 
tion of practical politics. With 
regard to the separate position of 
the Church -of Scotland, nothing 
can be more firmly assured. Its 
security and maintenance form the 
basis of the Treaty of Union,—a 
matter which not even Radicals are 
likely to meddle with in a reckless 
fashion. Not only so, but the 
sovereign, immediately on his or 
her accession, has to take an oath 
for the preservation of the Church 
of Scotland; while the oath which 
guarantees the Church of England 
is not administered until the coro- 
nation. Is it possible that Dr. 
Rainy and the Free Church can 
deliberately ask the Queen to ex- 
emplify in her own person that 
disregard for oaths which the 
Scotch Liberationists, through their 
parliamentary representatives, are 
endeavouring to introduce into the 
Legislature? “Scotch metaphysics” 
are not more likely to be success 
ful in this case than they were 
with George III. on a somewhat 
similar occasion. Dr. Rainy’s case 
wisely avoids dealing with this 
difficulty; but it is the one that 
must in limine prevent the ques 
tion of disestablishment in Scot 
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land from being introduced into 
the domain of practical politics, so 
long as Great Britain is governed 
by a religious and conscientious 
monarchy. 

Dr. Rainy’s next argument is, 
that “the Scottish Establishment is 
based on wrong principles, and that 
its existence is unreasonable and 
unjust, there being no tenable pub- 
lic grounds on which it can legiti- 
mately claim or can usefully fill the 
position of the National Church.” 
First, let us ask what grounds the 
Free Church has to complain of the 
Church of Scotland being based on 
wrong principles? Dr. Rainy as- 
serts that the Free Church main- 
tained a passive attitude towards 
the Establishment until challenged 
by the abolition of Patronage in 
1874. But did this change intro- 


duce wrong principles into the con- 
stitution of the Establishment? It 
certainly assimilated the system of 


the Establishment so closely to that 
of the Free Church as to obliterate 
all practical differences between 
their polities; and if the Estab- 
lished Church went “wrong” in 
1874, where has the Free Church 
been since 1843? But Dr. Rainy 
asserts that Patronage was abo!- 
ished “ without any recognition of 
rights or interests external to the 
privileged denomination.” A poor 
plea supported by poorer reasoning. 
How could the Legislature deal 
with “rights and interests” which 
had been expressly withdrawn from 
its province, and which had repudi- 
ated all State intervention, whether 
favourable or adverse? But what 
the State did was to concede the 
principle for which the Disruption- 
ists had vainly contended in 1843, 
and leave them to benefit by it or 
not as they might elect. But as 
we have already said, the Free 
Church showed itself to be too in- 
sufficiently leavened with the spirit 
of Christianity to sink its indi- 
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viduality in a common union of 
Presbyterianism. But as this in- 
dividuality had been obliterated 
by the legislation of 1874, it was 
only natural to resolve that the 
Establishment should be done away 
with next. Dr. Rainy in his case 
does not condescend upon the 
“wrong principles” on which the 
Establishment is based. Indeed 
he has good reasons to avoid speci- 
fying them. The Church of Scot- 
land now stands exactly on the 
platform which the Disruptionists 
occupied ; and if its principles differ 
from those of the Free Church in 
the present day, it must be because 
the latter has developed principles 
of her own during the last thirty 
odd years which have no claim to 
be regarded as essentials of Presby- 
terianism. Dr. Rainy also asserts 
that all the forces that rendered 
the “Disruption” obligatory in 
principle, are operating still with 
increased strength in the Estab- 
lished Church. Of this misconcep- 
tion, or, we fear, rather misrepresen- 
tation, he is unable to produce 
any proof. 

The next plea is that the Estab- 
lished Church is in a minority. 
This argument, which is Dr. Rainy’s 
strongest point, reveals conclusive- 
ly the weakness of his case. The 
appeal to numbers is a descent to 
expediency by which no movement 
founded on high principle would 
risk compromising itself. Suppose 
secularism in this country had as- 
sumed the same force as in France, 
and were exercising a similarly ag- 
gressive policy towards Christianity, 
would Dr. Rainy admit, to the detri- 
ment of his own Church, that num- 
bers were a proper ground of arbit- 
rament? But how does he make out 
the Established Church to be in a 
minority? Of course, if we take the 
aggregate of all the other religious 
bodies—the Roman Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, Free Churchmen, United 
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Presbyterians, Reformed Presby- 
terians, Original Seceders and we 
know not what other Seceders, the 
Independents, Baptists, Irvingites, 
Unitarians, Quakers, Lucky Buch- 
anites, if any of that estimable body 
are still left, Plymouth Brethren, 
the cohorts of the Salvation army 
—and we suppose we should add, 
since the Scotch Liberationists have 
offered them the right hand of fel- 
lowship, the Secularists and Athe- 
ists,—if all these are taken together, 
no doubt the Established Church 
will be in point of numbers numeri- 
eally inferior. But Dr. Rainy un- 
ceremoniously elbows the mass of 
his fellow-Dissenters out of the 
question, and pronounces that dis- 
establishment is a matter on which 
the Free Church and United Pres- 
byterians are alone jure divino qual- 
ified to decide—although we shall 
be much obliged by the votes of the 


Baptists and the Buchanites, even 
by those of our dear but misguided 
atheistical fellow-brethren, when we 


go to the poll. The crushing argu- 
ment against the Established Church 
is the allegation that the joint mem- 
bership of the Free Church and 
United Presbyterians is greater 
than the number of members of 
the Establishment. Now, were 
this the fact—though the respective 
numbers cannot be substantiated, 
as the Scotch Dissenters have al- 
ways shrunk from submitting to 
the test of a religious census—why 
should it affect the question of 
establishment or disestablishment ? 
Why should we regard a combina- 
tion of the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterians in this matter, 
when they cannot combino on any 
other ground? They have tried to 
sink their microscopic differences 
in union, as a counterpoise to the 
popularity which the Established 
Church secured when Patronage 
was abolished ; and the failure only 
made each sect more rancorous to- 
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wards the other. The Free Church 
will not say, “ Tweedledum ;” the 
United Presbyterians will not bend 
their convictions to say, “ Tweedle- 
dee.” ‘Perhaps if they could first 
succeed in accommodating _ their 
own mutual differences, their com- 
mon concert against a Church which 
they regard as a rival might be 
treated with more respect. But 
the nation is not yet prepared to 
admit that the question of Church 
and State is referable to a numeri- 
cal majority, or that it can be con- 
sidered with reference to Scotland 
by itself. 

It would be idle to follow Dr. 
Rainy through his benevolent 
schemes for disposing of the pro- 
perty of the Established Church, 
which savour somewhat of selling 
the bear’s skin on the animal’s back; 
nor is it at all necessary that we 
should discuss the arguments by 
which he seeks to sway the minds 
of the large and influential body in 
the Free Church who still maintain 
in the abstract the principle of Church 
and State, though they have faults 
to find with Scottish Establishment. 
The fact that the greater part of 
his case consists in an appeal to 
Free Churchmen to join in the 
disestablishment agitation, shows 
that there is by no means a unani- 
mous feeling even within the Free 
Church itself against the union of 
Church and State. The Presbyte- 
rians of the Disruption, led by Dr. 
Begg and the great bulk of the High- 
land ministers of the Free Church, 
are all unfavourable to agitation for 
disestablishment. A remarkable 
attempt was recently made by Dr. 
Rainy to secure the support of the 
latter party to his disestablishment 
programme. The Highland minis- 
ters are the helots of the Free 
Church. While its ministers in 
large cities and in populous centres 
can on comfortable salaries ‘afford 
to extol the Voluntary system, their 
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Highland brethren enjoy little more 
than the barest means of subsist- 
ence. They are made the puppets 
of parties in the Church, At one 
time they are abused for their 
stupidity, ignorance, and backward- 
ness; and at the next they are 
coaxed down to the General As- 
sembly by free railway-tickets to 
aid in passing some measure for 
which their vote is absolutely neces- 
sary. With afew exceptions, the 
mass of Highland ministers are 
favourable to the maintenance of 
the Church Establishment; and the 
bulk of them, had they been left 
free from pressure, would have 
hailed the abolition of Patronage as 
a sufficient excuse for returning to 
the Church of Scotland. Dr. Rainy 
was naturally anxious to secure the 
Highland vote, and by dint of pay- 
ing travelling expenses and provid- 
ing free quarters and food, did suc- 
ceed in getting together a meeting in 
Inverness. Could a greater piece of 
irony be conceived than the assem- 
bling in glorification of the Volun- 
tary system of a number of unfor- 
tunate clergymen who are more than 
half starved under it, whipped to- 
gether by Dr. Rainy and a few other 
brethren in sleek and comfortable 
circumstances? Only John Leech 
could have done justice to such a 
scene. 

But Dr. Rainy puts his trust less 
in numbers or on the justness of 
his cause than on some oracular 
utterances on the subject of dis- 
establishment which have fallen 
from the lips of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Hartington. Mr. Gladstone, it 
appears, has invited the Scottish peo- 
ple to pronounce upon the subject 
in a manner which is intelligible 
and distinct; and Lord Hartington 
with native sagacity, has said that 
“some remedy must be found.” 
No doubt Mr. Gladstone would dis- 
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establish the Church of Scotland 
on as cheap terms as most states- 
men would require; but it will be 
necessary to convince him first that 
there is some party gain to be got 
by the operation. Now the ques- 
tion of disestablishment has not 
yet got the length of influencing 
the elections in Scotland except in 
a manner adverse to the Liberals. 
Mr. Gladstone’s own experience in 
Mid-Lothian showed him that the 
disestablishment question in Scot- 
land was not to be safely coquet- 
ted with. So far as we are aware, 
the only case in Scotland where 
Liberationist views were essential 
was in the Lord Advocate’s return 
for Clackmannanshire, the county 
town of which nobly subscribed 
two shillings and sixpence sterling 
during the year 1881 for the liber- 
ation of religion from State patron- 
age and control.* Whether the 
half-crown or the member is likely 
to be of most service in the good 
cause we cannot stop to inquire; 
but we may rest assured that the 
Disestablishment agitation is still 
far from being an effective political 
force in Scotland, and that Dr. 
Rainy and his friends must arrange 
for overthrowing the British Consti- 
tution as a necessary preliminary to 
the gratification of their aims. 

The chief results which we an- 
ticipate from the agitation will be a 
reaction injurious to both the Free 
Church and the United Dresby- 
terians. The attitude which they 
have assumed must be recognised 
even by their own members as a con- 
fession that the progress which the 
Established Church has made since 
1874 has struck them with alarm. 
It must lead Dissenters to inquire 
within themselves whether bodies 
which found their chief claims to 
support on their opposition to a 
Church which is practically at one 





* Vide Report for 1881, p. lxxv. 
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with them in all the essentials of 
Presbyterianism, are worth having 
their existence prolonged. But 
what is most to be regretted is the 
melancholy way in which the Dis- 
establishment movement has drawn 
public attention to the low con- 
dition of Christian feeling in the 
two chief sects of Scotch Dissenters. 
Churches that devote themselves 
to political intrigue, that do not 
scruple to parade before the public 
their jealousy of and hostility to 
another section of their fellow-Pres- 
byterians, and that do not hesitate 
to make use of the alliance of the 
atheistic and secularist party to 
gain their ends, cannot expect to 
stand very highly in the estimation 
of a right-thinking Christian com- 
munity. They force upon public 
attention what charitable people 
would otherwise have been content 
to ignore, that their own internal 
affairs have a primary and much 
stronger claim upon their considera- 
tion than the relations between the 
State and the Established Church. 
Every year or so the United Pres- 
byterian Synod is reduced to the 
verge of paralysis by the two- 
SS heresies’ of some 

avid Macrae or Fergus Ferguson, 
and the Free Church has been al- 
most rent asunder on the question 
as to whether it should hold by the 
authority of Moses or by that of 
Professor Robertson Smith; and 
even, now that a not very consid- 
erable majority has definitely de- 
clared for the Hebrew Lawgiver, 
and thrown over the Aberdeen 
Professor, the evils of heresy are 
not exterminated, and there is a 
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considerable party in the Free 
Church determined that its desi 
nation shall be justified in ite wide 
est sense with regard to opiyion, 
It would be better that Dr. Rainy 
should set. his own house in order 
before he attempts to pull down 
other edifices. 

A word of earnest and affection- 
ate advice to Dr. Rainy as the self- 
chosen champion of disestablish- 
ment in Scotland, and we have 
done. Instead of addressing him- 
self to Radical Premiers and un- 
idea-ed Secretaries of State, let him 
seek counsel in earnestness and 
humility from the Source whence 
all wisdom and charity flow. Let 
him conscientiously satisfy himself 
whether the agitation on which he 
has entered is not actuated rather 
by a carnal spirit of self-seeking 
and by sectarian jealousy, than by 
the principles of the Gospel and 
by a regard for the religious wel- 
fare of Scotland. Let him inquire 
whether the money spent and to 
be spent on the promotion of reli- 
gious discord—and we know that 
no agitation can long be carried on 
without funds—would not be laid 
out with greater benevolence in 
remedying the condition of unforta- 
nate victims to the Voluntary system 


in the North and West Highlands, : 


The responsibility which Dr, Rainy 
is imposing upon the Free Church 
is a most serious one; and he runs 
a risk of seeing, instead of the dis- 
establishment of the Church of 
Scotland, the remains of his own 
reputation consumed in the smoul- 
dering embers of the Liberationist 
movement. 
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